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A2. 
/POP- 
TO 

SIR  GEORGE  BAKER,  Bart.  M.  D. 

(trc.  ^c,  'h'c* 


Dear  Sir, 

In  ofFering  to  the  public  a  complete  and  uniform 
Edition  of  my  honoured  Father's  works,  with  an 
anxiety  to  give  it  all  the  additional  interest  in  my 
power  to  bestow  upon  it,  I  was  naturally  led  to 
request  your  permission  to  inscribe  it  with  the 
name  of  his  oldest  surviving  friend,  fellow  col- 
legiate, and  contemporary. 

The  literary  world  will  duly  appreciate  the 
propriety  of  dedicating  to  you  the  works  of  taste 
and  genius;  and  I  have  a  peculiar  pride  and  sa- 
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tisfaction  in  bearing  this  public  testimony  to  the 
personal  as  well  as  hereditary  respect^and  regard, 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

DEAR    SIR, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  Friend, 

JOHMAJVSTET, 

Hertford-Street,  May-Fair, 
January  6th,  1808. 


Drawn  ~by- J.Thanton. 


En^-ravecl  "by-  r.En^ehfcaxt . 


emiBJIST^FHEia  AJ^WiTWT. 


Z0iuron,.JanTue77:  JtitUjIied  br  V.Walker.e  6rays  Inn  Sqiutre . 


SOME    ACCOUNT 


OF 


THE    LIFE    AND   WRITINGS 


OF   THE  LATE 


CHRISTOPHER  ANSTEY,  ESQ,. 


1  h[e  revered  subject  of  the  following  Memoir  was  born  on 
the  31st  of  October,  1724:  He  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend 
Christopher  Anstey,  D.  D.  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Trumpingtonin  Cambridgeshire. 
Dr.  Anstey  held  the  living  of  Brinkley  in  that  county,  and 
had  been  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ; 
a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  grave  in  his  manners,  and  dignified 
in  his  deportment,  of  great  literary  research,  and  extensive 
erudition.  Of  this  marriage,  my  Father  and  one  daughter, 
several  years  older  than  himself,  were  the  only  issue. 

Though  naturally  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  quickness 
of  apprehension,  my  grandfather  had  the  misfortune  to  be- 
come, for  several  years  of  his  life,  so  totally  deaf  as  never  to 
have  heard  the  sound  of  his  son's  voice :  a  circumstance,  by 
which  my  Father  was  deprived  of  many  advantages  in  his 


[  !v  ]         . 

infancy,  and  had  not  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  those  lessons 
of  instruction,  which  most  parents  are  desirous  of  imparting  to 
their  children  at  an  early  period.  He  was  sent  when  very  young 
to  school,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Kinsman  ;  and  from  thence  removed  to  Eton,  and  placed 
in  the  fourth  form,  as  an  oppidan,  and  afterwards  on  the  founda- 
tion. He  finished  his  studies  at  Eton  under  Dr.  George,  with  a 
character  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  scholar,  and  went  Captain 
to  the  Montem  in  the  year  1741,  universally  beloved  and  re^ 
spected  by  his  schoolfellows,  among  whom  he  formed  an  early 
friendship  with  many  persons  who  afterwards  rose  to  con- 
siderable rank  and  distinction  in  the  world.  In  the  year  1742, 
he  succeeded  to  a  scholarship  of  King's  College,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  reputation  which  accompanied  him  from  Eton, 
by  his  classical  taste  and  acquirements ;  and  particularly  by 
his  Tripos  verses  which  he  wrote  for  the  Cambridge  com- 
mencement while  an  undergraduate  in  the  year  1745.  He  was 
admitted  fellow  of  King's  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  and 
in  1746  took  his  Batchelor's  degree  in  the  University.  After 
this  period  he  chiefly  resided  at  College,  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  term  of  his  qualification  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  prevented  from  arriving  at 
that  honour  by  the  result  of  a  very  popular  and  spirited  oppo- 
sition, in  which  he  engaged,  and  took  an  active  part  against  an 
innovation  at  that  time  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  King's 
College  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  University. 

As  in  several  sketches  of  the  Author's  life,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  magazines  and  other  periodical  publications,  this 
remarkable  contest  has  been  alluded  to,  and  its  immediate  con- 
sequences variously  represented,  it  becomes  an  object  of  more 
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than  ordinary  interest  with  the  Editor  to  give  a  particular  and 
authentic  account  of  it. 

King's  College  had  immemorially  exercised  the  right  of 
qualifying  its  members  for  their  degrees  within  the  walls  of 
their  own  society,  without  that  regular  performance  of  acts 
and  exercises  generally  in  use  in  the  University  schools,  and 
required  of  other  Colleges.  It  had  been  proposed  as  a  salutary 
regulation,  and  a  fit  employment  for  the  Batchelor  fellows  of 
King's,  that  they  should  occasionally  compose  Latin  declama- 
tions, and  pronounce  them  in  the  public  schools,  a  regulation 
altogether  new  and  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  King's 
College.  My  Father,  who  was  at  that  time  of  six  years  stand- 
ing in  the  University,  and  the  Senior  Batchelor  of  his  year, 
finding  himself  suddenly  called  upon  to  make  a  Latin  oration 
upon  a  given  subject,  resisted  it  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
junior  fellows,  as  a  degradation  and  an  intrenchment  on  the 
privileges  of  the  society.  The  declamation  however  was 
exacted,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  it  was  accordingly 
made,  and  the  exordium  no  sooner  pronounced,  than  the  ora- 
tion fell  suddenly  into  a  rhapsody  of  adverbs,*  so  ingeniously 
and  pointedly  disposed,  as  to  convey  an  obvious  meaning  with- 
out the  aid  of  much  grammatical  connection,  and  being  deli- 
vered with  great  animation  and  emphasis,  conveyed  a  censure 
and  ridicule  upon  the  whole  proceeding.    The  orator  was  in 

*  The  following  sentence  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  having  formed 
a  part,  (and  one  by  no  means  the  least  obnoxious)  of  this  extraordinary  com- 
position ;  as  a  specimen  of  lucid  order  and  arrangement,  it  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  classical  reader. 

"  Et  haec  neque  hacteniis  neque  oHm  sed  inopinato,  insolenter  etiam  et 
inutilit^r,  admirabilit^r,  incredibilit^r,  miserabilit^r  nunc  r 


consequence  immediately  ordered  to  descend  from  the  rostrum, 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  adverts  in  another  declamation  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  called  upon  to  make,  instead  of  the  one 
in  which  he  had  been  so  unfortunately  interrupted.* 

The  subject  proposed  for  the  second  declamation  was  nugis 
licet  addere  pondus,  in  which  he  humorously  lays  the  whole 
blame  of  his  former  miscarriage  on  the  obtrusive  and  insigni- 
ficant adverb  and  most  unfortunate  monosyllable  nunc.  The 
latinity  of  this  declamation  is  classical,  the  tenor  of  it  excul- 
patory, but  in  the  highest  strain  of  irony ;  the  contest  was 
carried  on  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour  on  the  popular 
side  of  the  question,  but  at  the  same  time  with  such  a  command- 
ing and  successful  spirit  of  raillery  and  ridicule  as  could  not  fail 

*  In  one  of  the  periodical  publications  above  alluded  to,  this  declamation 
is  represented  as  having  commenced  with  the  following  sentence  :  "  Doctores 
"  sine  doctrin^,  Magistri  Artium  sine  artibus,  Baculauri,  baculo  potius  quam 
''  lauro  digni."  I  have  certainly  heard  this  circumstance  frequently  mentioned, 
and  it  has  been  very  generally  believed  ;  but  as  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in 
the  Author's  MSS.  I  confess,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  it ;  it  is  however  im- 
possible to  say  with  certainty  at  this  distance  of  time  that  the  address  might  not 
have  been  originally  conceived  in  these  terms,  although  it  may  be  extremely 
questionable,  whether  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  ever  publicly  so  pronounced  in  the 
University  schools.  The  following  extract  from  the  second  declamation,  alluding 
to  the  untimely  fate  of  the  first,  may  throw  some  general  light  upon  the  subject: 
*'  Eo  quidem  die,  baud  inficiar,  me  rei  oratoriac  adeo  non  peritum  esse  ut  plu- 
"  rimos  vestrum  viderem,  qui  vix  a  risu  temperarent,  cum  tragic^  qu&,dem 
"  cervicis  jactatione  Roscii  partes,  non  Ciceronis  agere  viderer.  Qu^  propter  vir 
"  doctissimus,  qui  huic  exercitationi  prsfuit,  ipso  etiam  in  oratiunculae  meae 
*'  vestibulo  importunitatem  coercuit,  veritus  fortasse  pro  singulari  su^  huma- 
'*  nitate,  ne  severiorum  virorum  iracundiam  commoverem,  autPrisciani  vicem 
'f  pommiseratus,  cum  Grammatici  caput,  toto  corpore  lacerati,  incrcdibiliUr, 
"  admirabilithr,  miserabilU^r,  contunder^m." 
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to  awaken  the  resentment  of  the  grave  and  reverend  seniors 
of  the  University,  and  to  produce  those  consequences  in  the 
following  year  which  were  most  natural  to  be  expected  from  it, 
and  which  are  so  pathetically  regretted  by  the  Author  in  the 
following  lines  in  the  Appendix  to  the  New  Bath  Guide  : 

At  Granta,  sweet  Granta,  where  studious  of  ease, 
Seven  years  did  I  sleep,  and  then  lost  my  degrees. 

It  appears  by  the  books  of  the  University,  that  he  was  refused 
his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the  year  1 749 ;  but  it  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the  last  Latin  declamation 
pronounced  by  a  Senior  Batchelor  of  King's  College,  in  the 
public  schools. 

Although  my  Father  had  been  thus  eminently  successful  in 
opposing,  what  was  soon  very  generally  regarded  as  a  vexa- 
tious, and  at  best  but  a  useless  innovation,  he  was  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  exemplary  and  regular  in  his  moral  con- 
duct in  the  University,  and  not  the  less  successful  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  mind  to  those  legitimate  and  accustomed  exercises 
which  were  required  of  him  by  the  superiors  of  his  own  Col- 
lege ;  he  had  already  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Tripos  verses  before  mentioned,  and  his  poem  on  the  Peace 
was  much  read,  and  generally  admired  for  the  boldness  and 
profusion  of  classical  imagery  and  expression,  with  which  it 
abounds,  happily  adapted  to  the  recent  occurrences  of  the  war, 
which  elevate  the  subject,  and  give  it  an  air  of  dignity,  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  juvenile  compositions  of  this  nature.  It  was 
printed  in  the  Cambridge  Collection,  and  is  here  presented  to 
the  reader  as  one  of  his  earliest  productions. 
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Europse  attonitus  respexit  vulnera  Mavors; 
"  Jamdudi!im,"  exclamat,  "poenarum,  ir^eque,  necisque 
Exhaustum  satis,  Odrysio  procul  impius  orbi 
Transferat  arma  furor,  Lunisque  incumbat  Eois. 

Tuque,  O  care  Deo,  Britonum,  quo  sospite,  soles 
Instaurant  radios,  et  iniqua  absolvimus  astra, 
Quanquam  magna  animo  volventem  fata  tuorum, 
Stringat  amor  Patriae,  flammisque  accendat  honestis ; 
Parce  pio,  sic  fata  jubent,  Gulielme,  furori. 
Projice  tela  manu. 

Aspice  ut  agquorei  regina  Britannia  sceptri 
Laeta  triumphatis  nitidum  caput  exerit  undis; 
Qualis  ubi  amotis  olim  Venus  aurea  nimbis 
Exoritur  spumante  salo,  fremit  humida  circinn 
Gens  pelagi,  intere^  glauco  Dea  gaudet  amictu, 
Et  laeta  in  speculo  sese  admiratur  aquoso. 
Grande  quidem  dederas  pignus,  Neptune,  favoris, 
Cum  ventis  caeloque  impunfe,  Ansonus,  iniquis 
Carbaseas  circum  tua  regna  extendcrit  alas  : 
Ergo  hiemes  toto  efFundat  Pater  ^olus  antro, 
Sensit  Iber  mediis  Thesauro  exutus  in  undis 
Non  pelagi  imperium  sibi,  nee  tentare  carinis 
Sorte  datum  ; — Britonum  Genus  insuperabile  bello 
Jamprid^m  liquido  norunt  dominarier  Orbi : 
Aspice  ut  Indorum  spoliis  Ansonus  opimis 
Ingreditur,  gremioque  Pater  Thamesinus  in  alto 
Gratatur  reducem,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro; 
Jamque  Tagum  socios  credens  sibi  jungere  fluctus, 
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Volvit  in  Oceanum  laetas  opulentior  undas  ; 
Fortunate  Heros  !   cui  serviit  Auster  eunti, 
Qualis  lasoniam  vexit  super  asquora  Pubem 
Colchidis  in  gremium  !  cui  Jupiter  obtulit  imbres, 
Qualis  ubi  ad  Danaem  Deus  aureus  ibat  amator  ! 
Nee  tantiim  Oceano  victor  dominaris  Eoo ; 
Sed  quid  Marte  potes,  fractse  prope  littora  vires 
Gallorum,  captique  duces,  atque  arma  fatentur 


Quin  pacem  componere  ament,  et  feed  era  jungant. 

At  vos  interei^  (Patriae  dum  fata  sinebant) 
Illustres  Heroum  animie,  quorum  ossibus  agri 
Flandriaci  albescunt,  fundo  aut  volvuntur  in  alto 
Corpora,  nunc  demilm  capiant  solatia  manes, 
Exultentque  umbrae ;  quanquam  superesse  triumphis 
Fata  vetent,  saltern  hos  lacrymantem  aspergere  flores 
Funereamque  sinant  lauro  immiscere  cupressum. 

Fallor?  an  aspiciens  patriae  spectacula  pompae 
Laetior  aequoreo  frueris,  Cornwelle,  sepulcro  ? 
Torva  tuens  levat  umbra  caput;  fluit,  aspice,  tabo, 
Ostenditque  manu  gencrosum  in  pectore  vulnus  : 
Qualis  erat,  cum  signa  simul  socialia  Gallo 
Junxit  Iber;  pater  ipse  suis  Neptunus  in  undis, 
Et  Taurentini  tremuerunt  pondere  fluctus  . 
Qualis  erat,  cum  jam  Patriae  trepidantis  imago 
Frustr^  indignanti  similis,  similisque  dolenti 
Imploraret  opem,  et  pectus  percussa  decorum 
Visa  queri : 

At  neque  te  gemuissc  putem,  cum  vulncre  dem^m 
Contigit  oppetere,  ettumidis  immergier  undis, 
Felix  morte  tu^;  quanquam,  fortissime,  credo 
Mavortem  doluisse  divl,  Gentisque  BritannAm 
Indigetas  flevisse  Deos;  Heu  Patria  discat 
Fortunam  ex  aliis,  ex  te  virtutis  amorem 

b 


Non  tali  auspicio  Britonum  Mavortia  pubes 
Implevit  terror^  tuos,  Germania,  campos, 
Qu^  Dettingenise  pinguescunt  sanguine  aristae ; 
Hlc  erit,  ut  nostri  recolens  monumenta  Triumphi 
Fort^  aliquis  memoret  magnum  longo  ordine  bellum; 
Hie  stabant  Vexilla,  hie  pallida  Lilia  primum 
Borbonii  fixere  Duees,  hie  signa  BritannAm 
Sanguinolenta  super  rubuerunt  caede  Leones  : 
Illle  Memnoniis  ibat  circumdata  telis 
Nigra  cohors  juvenum,  qu4  pulcrior  altera  Gallo 
Non  fuit,  aut  unqu^m  cecidit  majoribus  ausis ; 
Quippe  ubi  jam  medio  Bellona  in  turbine  visa  est 
Obscurare  diem,  dubio  sese  ardua  Marti 
Intulit  arma  tenens,  ipsoque  in  Rege  morata  est; 
O  Furor  !  O  Demens  !  sibi  quas  promitteret  omnes 
Excessisse  Deos,  qui  sceptra  Britannica  servant ! 
Non  tulit  hoe  Pater  omnipotens,  cui  fulmine  vindex 
Dextra  Giganteum  caslo  detruserat  agmen; 
Dumque  ipse  efFusi  sacrum  eaput  occulit  umbrd 
In  medios  moritura  phalanx  se  immiserat  hostes  : 
Heu  miseranda  manus  !  vitrei  vos  Rhenus  in  undd, 
Vos  Rhodani  doluere  lacus,  vos  Gallia  flevit 
Moesta  diu — jam  vos  etiam  miserabitur  hostis. 
Parte  ali^,  primis  gaudens  Gulielmus  in  armis 
Aerior  egit  equum,  qu^  plumbeus  ingruit  imber 
Impavidus,  magnique  colens  exempla  Parentis  ; 
Quern  simul  ae  nimid  fervescere  esede  videret 
Turn  primi^m  audacis  Pallas  sub  imagine  Galli, 
Quadrupedem  subit6  turbavit  cuspidis  ictu, 
Et  Juveni  infixit  tenero  sub  poplite  vulnus  ; 
Mox  tamen  indoluit  magni  Dea  conscia  facti, 
Ipsaque  Paeonias  infundens  lenit^r  herbas, 
Restituit,  laetumque  opera  ad  majoraremisit: 
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Hie  vir,  Hie  est,  fati  aeternus  quern  jusserat  ordo, 

Angliacos  stabilire  Lares,  cum  bellica  eaelo 

Orta  Caledonio  nostram  saeviret  in  oram 

Tempestas,  Lodoixque  darent  et  perfida  vires 

Roma  suas: — at  non  vestrae  prudentibus  Annse 

Auspiciis  olim  Angliaco  Scotia  addita  regno 

Haec  promissa  dabas,  npn  hoc  communibus  aris 

Fas  et  jura  sinunt:  GensOfortissima  bello, 

Si  te  nulla  movent  socialis  foedera  sceptri, 

Respice  nudatos  miseris  cultoribus  agros, 

Truncatosque  Duces,  et  adhi^c  rorantia  tabo 

Vulnera ;  nee  satis  est  fidum  efFudisse  cruorem 

Flandriaci  super  arva  soli  ? — Quo  devia  fertur 

Pieris,  Icarios  audax  tentare  volatus  ? 

Non  ben^  per  campos  temeraria  Cullodenos, 

Tela  per  et  flammas,  humili  se  sustinet  al^. 

Aspice  ut  armorum  fulgore  Britannica  Pallas 

Terret  equos  equitumque  acies  ;  trepida  agmina  cerno 

Sanguineosque  duces,  mediaque  in  casde  Whihelmum. 

Sed  quid  ego  aggredior  calamo  importunus  agresti 
Ultcriils  violare  tuos,  Gulielme,  Triumphos? 
Felix  si  dulcis  deserta  per  avia  Pindi 
Laurea  dona  legam  ;  si  ramum  innectat  Olivas 
Inter  Pierias  ingloria  Musa  sorores. 

My  Father  continued  a  fellow^  of  King's,  and  occasionally 
resided  at  College  till  his  Mother's  death  in  the  year  1754, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and  resigned  his 
fellowship. 

In  the  year  1756,  he  married  Ann,  third  daughter  of  Felix 
Calvert,  Esq,  of  Albury  Hall  in  Hertfordshire  and  sister  to  his 
oldest  and  most  intimate  friend,  the  late  John  Calvert,  Esq. 
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at  that  time,  and  for  several  successive  Parliaments,  member 
for  the  borough  of  Hertford.  By  this  most  excellent  lady, 
who  was  allowed  to  possess  every  endowment  of  person,  and 
qualification  of  mind  and  disposition,  which  could  render 
her  interesting  and  attractive  in  domestic  life,  and  whom  he 
justly  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  every  virtue,  and  the  source 
of  all  his  happiness,  he  lived  in  uninterrupted  and  undiminished 
esteem  and  affection  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  by  her 
( who  for  the  happiness  of  her  family  is  still  living, )  he  had 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  eight  only  survived  him. 

The  first  fourteen  years  after  his  marriage,  he  passed  at  his 
seat  in  Cambridgeshire,  dividing  his  time  chiefly  between  the 
attractions  of  his  own  residence,  which  he  had  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  society  of  his  particular  friends,  whom  he  oc- 
casionally visited  in  the  country.  To  the  general  parade  and 
bustle  of  public  business  my  Father  was  extremely  averse,  and 
an  utter  stranger  to  that  restless  ambition,  which  repines  at  the 
advancement  of  others  ;  no  temptation  or  allurement  of  power 
could  have  seduced  him  into  the  trammels  of  office,  and  the 
painful  responsibility  of  eminent  public  station  ;  his  character 
in  this  respect  is  feelingly  and  faithfully  pourtrayed  by  himself 
in  the  following  lines  extracted  from  a  poem  written  several 
years  afterwards,  but  left  unfinished. 

From  wealth,  from  honours,  and  from  courts  remov'd, 

I've  kept  the  silent  path  my  genius  lov'd, 

And  pitied  those  whom  fortune  oft  beguiles 

With  flatt'ring  hopes  from  false  ambition's  smiles  ; 

Hence  far  from  me  the  prostituted  hour 

Of  adulation  base  on  pride  or  pow'r, 

Hence  (thanks  to  Heav'n  !)  I  ne'er  was  doom'd  to  know 
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What  bitter  streams  from  disappointment  flow, 
Oh  !  bane  of  life's  sweet  cup  ! 

Habituated  to  the  charms  of  literary  ease  and  retirement, 
passionately  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  amusements 
of  a  country  life,  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  natural  genius  and 
inclination  without  restraint ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  compe- 
tent and  independent  fortune,  found  leisure  for  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  the  poetry  and  polite  literature 
of  his  own  country. 

These  cheerful  scenes  of  innocent  gratification  and  indulgence 
were  unexpectedly  overclouded,  and  met  with  a  severe  check 
and  interruption,  by  the  melancholy  event  of  his  sister's  death, 
which  overwhelmed  him  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  affliction. 
To  this  only  sister  he  had  ever  been  greatly  attached  from  his 
infancy,  and  scarcely  more  endeared  to  her  by  the  ties  of  bro- 
therly love  and  affection,  than  by  the  esteem  and  veneration 
inspired  by  her  learning  and  virtue.  She  was  a  lady  of  extra- 
ordinary endowments,  a  contemporary  with,  and  the  particular 
and  intimate  friend  of,  the  late  Mrs.  Montague  (then  Miss 
Robinson),  with  whom  she  corresponded  upon  many  subjects  of 
criticism  and  morality  ;  and  had  she  lived,  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  justified  to  the  world  by  her  writings  the  high  opinion 
that  elegant  and  accomplished  lady  so  justly  entertained  of  her. 
Mrs.  Montague's  answers  to  his  sister's  letters  were  in  my 
Father's  possession  till  of  late  years,  when  they  were  returned  to 
her  in  compliance  with  her  request,  in  order  (as  Mrs.  Montague 
had  herself  intimated  at  the  time)  that  they  might  perhaps  at 
some  future  period  be  arranged  for  publication. 

Many  years  passed  over,  before  my  Father  had  so  far  recovered 
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from  the  effects  of  the  heavy  loss  he  had  sustained,  as  to  be  able 
to  bear  the  recollection  of  it  without  the  most  painful  emotions. 
The  visible  decline  of  his  health  in  consequence  of  abihous  fever, 
partly  occasioned  by  his  severe  affliction,  was  the  cause  of  his 
visiting  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  which  he  drank  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Heberden,  and  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
the  gradual  re-estabhshment  of  his  health  and  spirits.  Upon 
his  return  into  the  country,  he  indulged  in  a  cheerful  hospitality 
without  ostentation,  which  extended  itself  to  his  tenantry  and 
dependants ;  a  habit,  which  as  it  resulted  from  the  benevolence 
of  his  disposition,  increased  with  his  years,  and  never  forsook 
lum  till  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  His  society  at  this  period  was 
amongst  his  earliest  acquaintances,  his  county  and  family  con- 
nexions, and  the  most  respectable  characters  in  the  University ; 
of  this  description  there  were  many  of  his  own  College,  whom  he 
highly  valued  and  esteemed  as  his  friends,  particularly  the  late 
Dr.  Sumner,  then  Provost  of  King's,  Dr.  Glynn  and  Sir  William 
Draper,  Dr.  Ekins,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  the  late  Dr.  Roberts,  and 
Mr.  Bryant,  all  of  whom  he  survived. 

With  Soame  Jennings,  who  resided  at  Bottisham  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  might  be  considered  as  his  near  neighbour,  he 
lived  upon  terms  of  social  and  friendly  intercourse.  My  Father 
had  also  some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gray,  for  whose  genius 
and  consummate  taste  in  classical  composition  he  had  the  highest 
respect.  His  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  had 
run  through  several  editions,  and  was  universally  and  justly 
celebrated.  My  Father  greatly  admired  it,  and  at  his  leisure 
translated  it  into  Latin,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  the  late 
Dr.  Roberts,  then  a  fellow  of  King's,  and  afterwards  Provost 
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of  Eton  College,  and  author  of  three  poetical  essays  on  the 
Attributes  of  God,  and  an  epic  poem  entitled  Judah  restored. 

This  translation  was  the  first  of  that "  far-famed"  Elegy, 
and  it  derives  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  its  having  been  written  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
author  of  the  original  poem,  and  having  received  the  benefit  of 
his  observations  and  criticisms  before  it  was  published.    From 
the  correspondence  which  passed  upon  this  subject,  it  appears 
that  the  author  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  high  encomium 
on  different  passages  in  the  translation,  particularly  upon  the 
i6th,  the  20th,  and  the  ssd  stanzas,  and  the  whole  of  the  Epi-  .  o 
laph ;  and  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  Life  of  Gray,  speaks  of  this  beautiful    ! 
poem  as  having  been  "  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Anstey  and  Mr.    q 
Roberts.''     Mr.  Gray  writing  himself  upon  the  subject  of  this 
translation  of  his  own  Elegy  in  a  letter  to  my  Father,  ( which  is    ,. 
now  before  me,  but  in  a  mutilated  and  imperfect  state, )  has  the   i 
following  remarks,  which  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  1 
by  those  who  have  translated  this  Elegy  into  Latin,  Greek,  or   > 
French  poetry — after  regretting  that  gentlemen  who  can  express 
their  own  thoughts  so  well  in  Latiij  verse,  should  confine  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  translation,  he  adds,  "  every  language 
"  has  its  idiom,  not  only  of  words  and  phrases,  but  of  customs  and 
"  manners,  which  cannot  be  represented  in  the  tongue  of  an- 
"  other  nation,  especially  of  a  nation  so  distant  in  time  and 
"  place,  without  constraint  and  difficulty ;  of  this  sort,  in  the 
"  present  instance,  are  the  curfew  bell,  the  Gothic  church,  with 
"  its  monuments,  organs,  and  anthems,  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
"  ture,  &c.    There  are  certain  images,  which,  though  drawn 
"  from  common  nature,  and  every  where  obvious,  yet  strike 
"  us  as  foreign  to  the  turn  and  genius  of  Latin  verse ;  the 
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"  beetle  that  flies  in  the  evening,  to  a  Roman,  I  guess,  would 
"  have  appeared  too  mean  an  object  for  poetry,  ''that  leaves 
"  the  w^orld  to  darkness  and  to  me,"  is  good  English,  but  has 
"  not  the  turn  of  a  Latin  phrase,  and  therefore,  I  believe,  you 
**  were  in  the  right  to  drop  \t."  After  some  verbal  criticisms  on 
particular  passages,  which  were  afterwards  altered,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  might  not  the  English  characters  here  be  romanized  ? 
"  Virgil  is  just  as  good  as  Milton,  and  Caesar  as  Cromwell,  but 
"  who  shall  be  Hampden  ?" 

There  is  much  justness  of  criticism  in  the  former  part  of 
the  foregoing  observations  ;  but  it  should  seem,  with  respect  to 
the  latter  part,  that  the  opinion  of  the  translators  was  different, 
as  the  advice  was  not  adopted.  With  the  greatest  deference  to 
so  high  an  authority,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  in  a  speci- 
men of  Latin  poetry  of  this  kind,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
translators  to  adhere  to  the  original  text ;  it  seemed  more  obvi- 
ously their  duty  to  accommodate  the  Usurper's  name,  however 
harsh,  to  the  classic  ear,  by  a  Latin  termination,  than  to  make 
so  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  sound  by  substituting  the  name  of  any 
celebrated  hero  of  antiquity  in  his  stead.  It  would  have  by  no 
means  accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  composition,  and  the 
train  of  images,  which  it  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  raise  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  to  have  exchanged  the  prouder  names 
of  Milton  and  Hampden,  the  prime  and  master  spirits  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  for  any  of  the  favourite  poets  and  pa- 
triots of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  as  between  whom  and  the 
"  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor''  in  an  English  country 
church-yard,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  necessary 
connexion,  or  moral  congruity  in  the  nature  of  things. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  just 
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encomiums  which  he  passes  upon  this  elegant  and  highly 
polished  translation  of  his  most  popular  work,  there  appears  to 
be  a  coyness  in  theAuthor  upon  the  subject  of  the  version,  not 
without  a  mixture  of  apprehension,  lest  the  delicacy  of  his  Muse 
should  suffer  some  degree  of  violence  in  exchanging  the  simpli- 
city of  her  English  attire,  for  the  harshness  of  the  Roman  dress  ; 
and  I  question  whether  he  would  not  have  been  as  well  pleased, 
if  the  experiment  had  never  been  made. 

The  circumstance  of  this  translation  having  been  written  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Roberts,  is  elegantly  alluded  to  by  that 
gentleman,  in  a  poetical  epistle  addressed  to  my  Father  on  the 
English  poets  in  the  following  lines,  which  though  already  in 
print,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  at  seeing  introduced  in 
this  place. 

Pardon,  my  Anstey,  that  Iname  thee  lastj 
Tho'  last  not  least  in  fame.    For  thee  the  Muse 
Reserved  a  secret  spot,  unknown  before. 
And  smird,  and  bad  thee  fix  thy  banner  there^ 
As  erst  Columbus  on  his  new-found  world 
Displayed  the  Iberian  ensigns.    Graceful  sit 
Thy  golden  chains,  and  easy  flows  the  rhyme 
Spontaneous,    While  old  Bladud's  sceptre  guards 
His  medicinal  stream,  shall  Simkin  raise 
Loud  peals  of  merriment.    Thou  too  canst  soar 
To  nobler  heights,  and  deck  the  fragrant  earth 
**  Where  generous  Russell  lies.^^  With  thee,  my  friend. 
Oft  have  I  strayed  from  morn  to  latest  e*oe, 
And  stoVnfrom  balmy  sleep  the  midnight  hour 
To  court  the  Latian  Muse.    Tho'  other  cares 
Tore  me  from  that  sweet  social  intercourse, 

c 
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/  cannot  but  remember  how  I  rov^d 
By  Camus  sedgy  stream^  and  on  the  pipe, 
The  rustic  pipe,  while  yet  it  breath' d  thy  lips, 
Essay' d  alternate  strains.     Accept  this  verse. 
Pledge  of  remembrance  dear,  and  faithful  love. 

From  this  time  to  the  period  of  publishing  the  Bath  Guide  in 
the  year  1766,  nothing  appeared  from  the  Author  in  print,  but 
he  wrote  many  occasional  little  pieces  of  poetry  of  local  interest 
at  the  time,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  friends.  The  follow- 
ing lines  addressed  to  his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  the  late 
J.  Calvert,  Esq.  are  given  to  the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  the  first 
English  verse  of  which  the  Author  has  preserved  a  copy.  It 
affords  also  some  account  of  himself  and  of  his  situation  and 
habits  of  life,  which  he  was  as  willing  to  make  the  subject  of 
his  ovm  wit  and  pleasantry,  as  to  smile  at  the  foibles  and  follies 
of  others. 

With  every  plague  that  can  conspire 
To  curse  a  wretched  country  squire, 
Six  hundred  sheep  on  fields  at  Kneeton 
Starv'd  as  their  owner  was  at  Eton, 
Twelve  hide-bound  nags,  in  empty  stable, 
Like  hungry  guests  at  *  *  *  *  's  table ; 
Calves,  cows,  and  hogs  reduced  to  bone, 
Some  wanting  legs  like  B*l*k*n, 
And  all  as  lean  as  L**t**n. 
Twice  twenty  hounds,  five  squalling  brats. 
One  sickly  wife,  ten  thousand  rats ; 
My  hay  all  swimming  down  the  river  ! 
Tell  me,  ye  Gods,  what  friend  would  ever 
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O  !  say  what  enemy  would  choose 

To  send  me  four  lean  Luton  hoo^s  ? 

Happy,  too  happy  sure  is  spent 

A  rural  life  in  sweet  content  ! 

This  Maro  taught  me  long  ago, 

But  clowns  will  ne'er  their  blessings  know  ; 

This,  on  the  banks  of  willowy  Cam, 

Melodious  swan  of  Bottisham 

Assures  us  we  shall  find  the  case, 

Though  he,  too  wise  to  quit  his  place, 

Sings,  all  reclin'd  on  Board  of  Trade, 

Of  purling  streams  and  sylvan  shade, 

"  And  thus,  my  Lord,  he,  free  from  strife, 

"Spends  an  inglorious  country  life,'* 

While  I,  too  happy  (as  I'm  told 

By  Lord  of  Trade,  and  Bard  of  old), 

With  rustic  muse,  go  plodding  on, 

In  shady  grove  of  Trumpington. 

Unskill'd  in  flattery's  softer  arts. 

Unfit  for  satire's  pointed  darts. 

Else  would  my  faithful  muse  reveal 

What  wights  bestride  the  common- weal : 

I'd  sing  of  statesmen's  strange  invention 

To  gain  for  hungry  *  *  *  *  s  a  pension ; 

I'd  paint  sweet  peace  from  Heav'n  descending. 

And  Granta's  tuneful  sons  attending. 

How  to  Parnassian  hill  they  jog 

Like  hide-bound  hacks  to  Gogmagog, 

Blund'ring,  and  stumbling  as  they  mount, 

And  flound'ring  in  the  Aonian  fount, 

*  Horses  so  called,  which  his  friend  had  been  commissioned  to  purchase 
for  him  at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire. 
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But  such  exalted  themes  belong 

To  Churchill's  bold  immortal  song, 

*Tis  he  alone  can  sweep  the  lyre, 

And  kindle  Britain's  languid  fire  ; 

Ye  Muses  bring  his  just  reward, 

At  Freedom's  temple  crown  the  Bard. 
Enough  for  me  fresh  flowers  to  bring 

From  hallow'd  banks  of  Pindus'  spring, 

With  careless  hand  for  thee  to  twine 

Th'  unfading  wreath  at  Friendship's  shrine. 
********* 
********* 

This  fragment  exhibits  in  its  proper  point  of  view  that 
enviable  spirit  of  innocent  and  good-humoured  raillery  in  which 
he  conceived  every  thing  he  wrote  ;  it  will  be  seen  also  from 
this  picture  of  himself,  that  although  he  was  fond  of  the 
retirement  of  a  country  life,  and  the  amusements  it  afforded 
him,  he  was  not  insensible  of  the  whimsical  embarrassments 
and  ridiculous  distresses  to  which  country  gentlemen  are 
sometimes  liable. 

His  first  publication  in  English  poetry,  was  the  New  Bath 
Guide :  it  was  composed  at  Trumpington,  and  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  a  quarto  volume,  in  the  year  1766.  It  was 
hardly  possible  that  a  work  of  this  description,  the  success  of 
which  seemed  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  recep- 
tion it  might  meet  with  in  the  fashionable  world,  could  have 
made  its  appearance  under  circumstances  of  greater  disadvan- 
tage, written  as  it  was  by  an  unknown  author,  and  published 
by  a  country  bookseller,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  place 
which  gave  birth  to  all  the  incidents,  the  scenery,  and  the 
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different  characters,  which  the  Author's  imagination  and  dis- 
cernment had  suggested  from  observation  in  the  occasional 
visits  he  made  to  Bath.  As  a  poem  of  the  Epic  cast,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  complete  in  all  the  characteristic  and  essential 
properties ;  in  the  choice  of  its  hero,  and  the  preservation  of 
his  character,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  tendency,  and  effect  of 
his  example  and  catastrophe;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
original  in  almost  all  its  analogies  to  this  species  of  composition. 
The  epistolary  form  in  which  the  story  is  conceived,  and  the 
very  frame  of  the  metre  in  which  it  is  written,  (although  not  the 
invention  of  the  Author,)  is  nevv  in  its  application  to  the  subject 
of  a  continued  poem.  It  is  no  less  original  in  the  happiest 
adaptation  of  names,  by  which  a  very  large  establishment  of 
subordinate  heroes  is  maintained  as  it  were  at  the  public 
expense,  without  prejudice  to  the  reputation  of  any  one 
individual.  The  rich  vein  of  genuine  humour  and  pleasantry 
by  which  every  scene  and  incident  is  enlivened,  in  a  connected 
system  of  disguised  and  temperate  satire,  entitles  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  original  poems  which  has  appeared 
in  the  last  century.  It  has  now  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
above  forty  years,  the  admiration  and  delight  of  its  readers  of 
all  ages,  and  of  all  descriptions,  and  of  every  country  where  the 
English  language  is  known  or  studied. 

In  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  manuscripts  now  before 
me,  I  find  a  memorandum  in  an  unknown  hand,  wherein  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Bath  Guide  having  been  translated  into  the 
French  language.  Upon  enquiry  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  suggestion  may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  adverted 
to  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  writings. 
This  distinguished  author  notices  a  translation  of  some  of  the 
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letters  of  the  Bath  Guide  into  French  prose,  published  in  17^7, 
in  a  work  entitled  Mhnoires  Literaires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  the 
joint  production  of  himself  and  a  Mr.  Deyverdun,  a  Sv/iss  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  tutor  to  the  grandson  of  the  Margravine 
of  Schavedt,  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  and  resided  with  the 
historian  at  Geneva.  This  work,  which  is  a  critique  upon  English 
literature,  though  in  part  written  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  not  compre- 
hended in  the  collection  of  his  works  published  since  his  de- 
cease ; — the  book  is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  almost  unique  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  to  whose  politeness  I  am  indebted  for 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  a 
French  prose  translation  of  the  New  Bath  Guide  ;*  he  will  not 

*"  Muses,  descendez  dans  la  plaine!  inspirez  moi  pour  nion  amie  campa- 
"  gnarde,  non  de  ces  odes  que  d'un  vol  lapide  s'elevent  au-dessus  des  nues  ;  les 
"  champs  vastes  et  ferliles  de  rimagination  ne  plaisent  pas  de  meme  a  tous 
"  les  yeux  :  Mais  Calliope,  c'est  loi  quej'invoque,  viens  celebrer  les  plaisirs  qui 
*'  varient  ici  les  jours  ;  soil  que  tu  te  prom^nes  sur  la  Parade,  ou  dans  le  Bos- 
"  quel  d'Orange,  ou  que  tu  respire  un  air  plus  pur  dans  le  Cirque  ou  le  Quarr^. 
"  Viens  chanter  avee  moi  les  plaisirs  de  Bath  ! 

"  Le  matin  voit  naitre  le  plaisir,  le  soir  le  voit  paroitre  encore;  les  scenes 
"  qu'il  ^tale  sont  toujours  fraiches  et  riantes.  Lorsque  I'Aurore  peint  les  nues, 
"  je  sors  d'une  couche  que  des  songes  enchanteurs  ont  embellie.  La  Musique 
"  m'appelle  k  cette  Fontaine  d'oi  d^coulent  la  fraicheur,  et  la  vivacity. — 
"  C'est  1^  que  la  D^esse  de  la  Sante  repand  abondamment  ses  faveurs.  Je 
"  vole  a  ses  autels,  je  n'use  jamais  de  ses  dons  ;  mais  je  me  place  pr^s  de  la 
*'  source,  un  bouquet  k  la  main.     Le  Capitaine  s'approche :  Bon  jour,  ma 

"  Belle !  me  dit-il,  le  Capitaine  ! Je  vois  d'ici  votre  curiosity,  ma  ch^re, 

"  V0U8  voulez  savoir  le  nom  du  Capitaine Tu  le  s§auras,  mon  enfant 

" Mais  surtout  n'en  dis  rien  k  ma  Xante  :  le  nom  du  Capitaine  est  Cor- 

"  MORA  NT  —  mais  apprends  que  dans  la  suite,  il  se  nommera  Romeo,  et  plus  de 
"  Jenny,  je  serai  Juliette.  Dieux  charmans  qui  pr^sidez  k  I'Amour  !  que  je 
"  voye  souvent  mon  Romeo  !  que  je  jouisse  souvent  de  sesdoux  entretiens!  et 
"  que  dans  le  tourbillon  vari^  de  nos  plaisirs,j'occiipe  seul  ses  pens^es  !  Mais  oh 
"  court  toute  la  bande  joyeuse  ?  C'est  au  dejeuner  public  de  Sir  Toby,"  &c.  &c. 
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fail  to  be  amused  with  the  singular  ingenuity  of  the  foreigner, 
as  well  as  with  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  in  which  he 
has  preserved  the  spirit,  and  in  a  manner  naturalized  the  cha- 
racteristic and  local  humour  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  give  an  air 
of  originality  to  the  translation  itself,  seldom  if  ever  exceeded 
in  works  of  this  nature. 

Although  this  Poem  obtained  the  highest  reputation  to  the 
author,  his  profits  upon  it  were  by  no  means  considerable  ;  he 
sold  the  copy-right  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  second  edition,  for  200/.  and  gave  the  balance  of  his  ac- 
count with  his  bookseller  at  Bath,  to  the  benefit  of  the  General 
Hospital  in  that  city,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  to  a 
friend,  which  on  this  account,  an    because  it  shews  his  attach- 

"  Enfin  la  Toilette  m'appelle.  O^  sont  mon  aigrette,  mes  grenats,  et  ma  coeffe  ? 
*'  que  Singe  vienne  ine  coeffer.  Donne  moi  ma  Mazarine  en  argent,  on  ne  vit 
"  rien  de  plus  brillant.  Tabitha,  apporte  moi  mon  manchon  :  oil  est-il  ce  cher 
"  ce  delicieux  manchon  ?  Manchon  present  de  mon  fidele  Romeo:  manchon 
"  faitde  duvet  de  eigne.  O  le  cher  !  I'aimable  homme  !  Manchon,  qui  me  rap- 

"  pelle  comment  Jupiter  descendit  vers  Leda Tabby  !  vois  qui  frappe 

'*  k  la  porte.  Madame,  Madame,  c'est  le  Capilaine!  Oui,  surement  c'est  sa 
"  voix  que  j'entends.  Ah,  c'est  lui,  c'est  mon  Romeo  ;  taille  degag^e,  air  ais^ 
"  bague  de  diamaut,  solitaire,  tout  annonce  I'Homme  de  condition,  I'Homme  k 
"  la  mode.  Quel  feu!  quelle  douceur  danssesyeux  !  qu'ilsparlentbien  d'apr^s 
"  son  coeur  !  Voisles  fossettes  de  ses  joues,  vois  le  sourire,  et  dire  d'un  ton  de 
"  voix  charmant,  Aimable  Nimphe  !  j'ai  en  main  quelque chose  de  tout  pret  pour 
"  vous  que  vousne  refuserez  point,  j'esp^re,  etqui  iious  arausera  delicieusement, 
"  tous  les  deux  cette  nuit.  Lady  Whisker  me  persecute  pour  I'avoir ;  Miss 
"  Badger  brule  de  le  posseder ;  mais  par  Jupiter !  vous  seule  en  jouirez.  Ma 
"  Chere,  c'est — un  Billet  de  Bal,  que  je  mets  a  vos  pieds,  ma  Belle  ;  les  Amours 
"  et  les  Graces  vous  invitent  k  cette  petite  fete  particuli^re,  et  je  renonce  k  la 
"  Comedie,  au  Phraon,  au  Lansquenet,  au  Loo,  pour  y  danser  avec  vous,  ma 

"  Charmante ! J'accorde  le  Billet  avec  joye,  et  je  le  cache  dans  mon  sein. 

"  Ah !  qui  sail  mieux  que  moi  comment  mon  Romeo  brille  k  la  Danse,"  See.  Sec. 
Vide  Bath  Guide,  Part  Second,  Letter  TX. 


ment  to  a  place  which  he  had  made  the  subject  of  his  innocent 
pleasantry,  and  for  other  reasons  which  may  be  interesting  to 
the  reader,  is  given  to  him  in  this  place. 


XO    *****,    ESQ. 
Dear  Sir, 

"  I  fully  intended  myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Bath  this 
"  season,  to  which  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  there,  and  re- 
"  newing  those  social  and  agreeable  hours  I  have  formerly 
"  passed  with  my  worthy  friend,  would  have  been  the  greatest 
"  inducement ;  but  my  family  now  is  grown  so  large,  that  a 
"  small  army  might  be  removed  with  less  difficulty  and  ex- 
*'  pence.  You  may  remember,  that  in  a  former  letter  I 
"  mentioned  to  you  my  intention  of  making  a  present  to  the 
"  hospital  at  Bath  of  twenty  guineas,  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
"  Bath  Guide.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  excuse  the  trouble  I 
"  give  you,  in  begging  the  favour  of  you  to  settle  the  enclosed 
"  account  with  Mr.  Frederick  the  bookseller,  and  to  pay  that  sum 
"  for  me  to  the  Governors.  This  is  so  small  a  contribution, 
"  that  it  will  be  of  little  account  if  put  into  the  general  fund,  I 
"  would  therefore  desire  it  may  be  given  to  twenty  of  the 
"  poorest  patients,  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  Bath,  a  guinea 
"  each,  towards  carrying  them  to  their  respective  homes.  I 
"  am  certain  your  readiness  to  succour  the  distressed,  and  to 
"  oblige  your  friends,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my 
"  giving  you  this  trouble.  But  one  favour  I  beg,  that  my  name 
"  may  not  be  mentioned  in  this  small  donation  ;  which  arises 
"  from  my  partiality  to  a  place  from  which,  I  thank  God,  I 
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"  have  received  great  benefits  as  to  my  health,  and  in  which  I 
"  have  spent  many  happy  days. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  very  sincere 

C.  A/' 

Mr.  Dodsley  very  candidly  confessed,  about  ten  years  after 
he  had  purchased  the  Bath  Guide,  that  his  profits  upon  the  sale 
of  it  w^ere  greater  than  he  had  ever  made  by  any  other  book, 
during  the  like  period,  and  for  this  reason  generously  gave 
back  the  copy-right  to  the  Author  in  the  year  1777.  It  is  re- 
printed in  this  collection  without  alteration,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion only  of  a  translation  of  Miss  Prudence  Bl — n— r — d's  letter 
into  Latin  verse,  written,  as  it  is  conjectured,  not  long  after  the 
Appendix  to  the  second  edition. 

His  Elegy  on  the  much-lamented  Death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock  appeared  in  the  year  1767,  a  few  months  only  after 
the  publication  of  the  Bath  Guide.  There  is  something  in  the 
manner  and  turn  of  the  expression  in  these  beautiful  lines, 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  style  of  elegy.  The 
abrupt  apostrophe  with  which  the  poem  commences  appears 
to  be  the  natural  and  almost  unpremeditated  effect  of  the  first 
emotions  of  pity  in  a  benevolent  mind  ;  it  is  the  language  of 
sympathy  enlivened  with  the  spirit  of  poetry.  All  the  familiar 
topics  of  domestic  interest  are  interwoven  with  the  subject, 
with  such  a  peculiar  character  of  tenderness  and  simplicity,  in 
the  pensive  tone  and  structure  of  the  cadences,  as  carry  the 
story  of  distress  irresistibly  home  to  the  bosom  and  feelings  of 
the  reader. 

The  originality  of  his  genius  was  conspicuous  in  almost 

d 
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every  thing  he  wrote,  and  its  versatility  in  no  instance  more 
remarkable  than  in  this  last  mentioned  publication,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  Bath  Guide,  which  preceded  it  but  a  few 
months,  and  contrasted  with  the  distinct  and  opposite  character 
of  the  Patriot,  a  Pindaric  Epistle,  which  was  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year.*  This  latter  production  was  of  a  poli- 
tical nature ;  the  author's  name  was  not  intended  to  be  kept 
secret,  and  from  the  style  of  the  Appendix,  which  is  in  the  same 
metre  with  the  Bath  Guide,  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
most  admired  passages  of  that  poem,  it  was  soon  discovered  to 
be  the  production  of  the  same  author,  and  acquired  that  cele- 
brity which  was  inseparable  from  all  his  writings.  The  moral 
object  of  this  poem  was  to  degrade  and  bring  to  its  proper  level, 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  the  vulgar  and  savage  practice 
of  prize-fighting,  then  in  its  highest  vogue,  and  patronized  by 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  fashion  and  figure  in  the 
country,  a  practice  which,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  has  since 
been  revived,  and  gradually  improved  upon  principles  of  science, 
into  a  public  nuisance,  commencing  in  outrage,  and  generally 
ending  in  tumult  and  bloodshed,  and  not  unfrequently  homi- 
cide, to  the  great  scandal  of  the  police,  and  the  disgrace  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

Buckhorse,  the  most  noted  bruiser  of  his  time,  and  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  actually  sat  for  his  picture,  from  which  the 

*  The  Bath  Guide  is  dated  in  1766;  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  died  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1767  ;  and  the  Elegy  written  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  death  was  printed  and  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
public  several  days  before  the  last  obsequies  had  been  paid  to  his  memory. 
The  Patriot  bears  date  the  1st  of  December,  1767. 


1- 
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vignette  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  work  was  taken: 
the  whole  is  a  vehicle  of  apposite  and  well  directed  satire, 
illustrated  with  a  variety  of  classical  allusions  referable  to 
subjects  of  great  political  and  public  interest,  and  the  popular 
and  local  anecdotes  of  the  day. 

As  connected  with  this  production,  the  reader  is  presented 
with  the  following  imitations  of  Horace. 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  K.  B. 

With  a  copy  of  the  Patriot,  and  a  present  of  Cottenham 

Cheeses. 

Donarem  pater  as,  &c,       Hor.  Lib.  iv.  Ode  8. 

Freely  I'd  give  ye  cups  of  gold, 
Rich  with  the  curious  works  of  old  ; 
With  coins  and  medals  I'd  present  ye, 
And  send  ye  rings  and  seals  in  plenty ; 
Reward  ye  like  the  valiant  Greeks, 
•    If  I,  like  Deard,  could  make  antiques. 
But  gifts  like  these,  my  generous  Friend, 
Nor  you  expect,  nor  I  can  send. 
Something  to  eat,  I'd  have  you  know  it, 
Is  no  small  present  from  a  Poet ; 
And  tho'  I  took  some  little  pains 
In  weaving  my  Pindaric  strains. 
You're  welcome,  if  my  verse  displeases, 
To  d — n  my  book,  and  eat  my  cheeses  ; 
Still  will  I  venture  to  acquaint  ye, 
Tho'  I,  like  Gainsborough,  cou'd  paint  ye ; 
Tho'  I  with  Wilton's  art,  could  give 
The  animated  stone  to  live ; 
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Yet  not  the  picture,  or  the  busto, 
Are  things  that  heroes  ought  to  trust  to. 
Good  generals  and  statesmen  too, 
From  verse  alone,  must  claim  their  due ; 
And  oft  the  friendly  Muse  supplies 
What  an  ungrateful  world  denies  : 
Not  the  swift  flight  of  threat'ning  Lally, 
Not  every  bold  successful  sally, 
Under  your  banners  from  Madras, 
Tho*  told  on  marble,  or  on  brass  : 
Not  India's  distant  spoils  brought  home, 
To  grace  our  Henry's  lofty  dome;* 
Without  the  Muses  just  regard, 
Can  give  the  Conqueror  his  reward. — 
— Spite  of  the  law's  unjust  delay. 
Your  guerdon  still  the  Muse  shall  pa  y 
With  faithful  steps  your  fame  attend. 
And  speed  the  wishes  of  your  friend. 

Trumpingtoyi,  Dec,  24,  1767.  C.  A. 

TO  THE  SAME; 

With  a  Collar  of  Brawn,  Nov.  1768. 
Albij  sermonum  nostrorum  candide  Judejo.      Hor.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  4. 

Draper,  my  dear  and  worthy  Friend, 
Who  rcad'st  with  candour  all  I  send  ; 
Say,  what  employment  pleases  best, 
Since  from  the  north  you've  travell'd  west; 
Are  you  to  house  of  Melmoth  flown. 
There  write  what  Pliny's  self  might  own  ? 

*  The  Spanish  colours  which  were  surrendered  to  the  British  arms  at  the 
conquest  of  Manilla,  were  hung  up  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
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Or  wand'ring  near  Sabrina's  stream, 

Explore  some  wise  and  virtuous  theme : 

Where'er  thou  art,  thy  active  mind 

To  trifles  never  is  consign' d  ; 

Yet,  'mid  the  busy  cares  of  life, 

Vain  scenes  of  anger,  noise,  and  strife, 

Reflect  how  short  our  time  must  last. 

Nor  think  on  disappointments  past.^<y^/<^ 

The  Gods,  my  friend,  your  wishes  crown, 

Make  health,  success,  and  fame  your  own ; 

Besides,  to  this  indulgent  Heaven 

A  handsome  competence  has  given. 

And  what  is  still  a  greater  blessing, 

The  art  of  geu'rously  possessing 

So  neat,  so  plentiful  a  board. 

Not  half  our  modern  knights  afford, 

And  much  I  fear,  I  scarce  am  able 

To  add  one  dainty  to  your  table  ; 

Yet  take  the  collar  I  have  sent  ye, 

And  draw  St.  Rennet's  corks  in  plenty. 

But  that  my  wife  will  never  cease 

Her  num'rous  offspring  to  increase, 

(And  well  you  know  I'm  not  inclin*d 

To  leave  my  better  half  behind,) 

I'd  promise  soon  to  come  to  your  house 

And  play  the  part  of  Epicurus. 

C.  A 

It  will  not  be  deemed  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  Memoir, 
to  present  the  reader  v^ith  Sir  William  Draper's  answer  to 
the  foregoing  letters,  as  it  will  serve  to  give  a  picture  of  that 
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distinguished  character  no  less  creditable  to  his  taste  as  an 
author,  already  known  to  the  public  by  his  celebrated  answers 
to  Junius's  Letters,  than  to  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  the  native 
candour  and  generosity  of  his  mind  and  disposition. 

TO    C.  A.  ESQ. 
From  Sir  William  Draper,  K.  B.  in  answer  to  the  foregoing. 

So  muck,  my  Friend,  jyour  poem  pleases, 
I  scarce  have  time  to  taste  your  cheeses. 
Much  I  admire  the  infant's  cradle. 
Who  for  a  pap-spoon  grasp' d  the  ladle, 
Split  Lions'  marrow-bones  with  cleaver. 
And  suck'd  their  essence  for  his  beaver — 
All  woud  I  praise,  but  deaf  Apollo 
My  invocation  will  not  follow ; 
He,  thy  luxuriant  vein  still  blesses, 
Adorns  with  fancy  s  richest  dresses; 
But  what  the  God  to  thee  supplies 
JVature  perverse  to  me  denies. 
Hard  as  the  ice  of  this  day  s  frost. 
My  head  to  fancy  s  beam  is  lost ; 
But  tho'  the  God  no  hopes  will  give, 
JYor  learned  Gltn,  that  this  may  live. 
Still  in  thy  verse,  0  let  my  name, 
Securd  with  thy  more  lasting  fame, 
To  future  times  convey  d,  pretend 
Thou  werl  my  earliest,  dearest  friend, 
And  still  that  name  the  more  to  grace, 
Let  me  assume  the  patron's  place^ 
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As  such,  I  send  you  cups  of  wine ; 
.^  Let  Bacchus  with  jy our  Muses  dine, 

With  Bacchus  let  the  Muses  drink, 
And  on  the  sender  deign  to  think. 
Accept  St.  Kennet's  jVroMj  claret, 
A  stranger  to  the  rhymer  s  garret. 
Who,  though  on  earth  to  treat  not  able. 
Most  kindly  spreads  celestial  table. 
Something  to  drink,  Fd  have  you  know  it, 
Is  no  bad  present  to  a  Poet, 
May  what  my  cellars  can  afford 
Add  to  the  dainties  ojyour  board. 
And  if  it  can  amusement  give. 
Hear  how  your  friend  has  learrCd  to  live ; 
His  sword  {its  barbarous  use  forgot) 
Becomes  the  cook-maid's  harmless  lot. 
To  toast  your  cheese,  and  scrape  the  paring,^ 
Is  all  the  merit  it  can  share  in, 
Manilla's  ransom  quite  forgetting, 
It  asks  no  more  another  whetting. 
By  downy  peace  and  rest  undone, 
"  Othello's  occupations  gone  ;" 
ne  squeaking  fife,  and  noisy  drum 
jYo  more  shall  drag  him  from  his  home, 
^or  circumstance  of  glorious  war 
Tempt  him  to  mount  Bellond's  car ; 
His  gentle  spirit-lulling  wife 
Comforts  his  mild  decline  of  life, 
Aside  the  dazzliiig  helmet  lays. 
But  no  Astyanax  round  him  plays. 
Farewell .'  farewell  J  may  Jove  encrust 
On  guns  and  pikes  perpetual  rust : 
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For  time,  alas !  begins  to  spread 
His  thingrej^  mantle  o'er  my  fiead, 
And  with  his  much  too  serious  play- 
Steals  beauty,  manhood,  wit,  away. 
My  breast  thus  sober  reason  enters. 
Forbids  to  roam  for  fresh  adventures, 
Breathes  her  kind  whisper  in  mj  ear, 
"  JVo  more  on  false  ambition  leer ; 
*'  Be  it  thy  only  wish  to  find, 
*'  And  heal  the  woes  of  human  kind.'* 
But  as  I  ne'er  humanely  lent 

A  friend  my  cash at  cent,  per  cent. 

And  am  not  quite  so  rich  as  those, 
Who  pull  your  JVabobs  by  the  nose. 
From  no  great  source  my  bounty  fi,ows. 
Why  did  I  not,  from  zeal  to  pay 
7 he  nations  debt,  some  Rajah  slay. 
The  great  Moguls  own  throne  assail, 
And  catch  his  Peacock  by  the  tail. 
Which,  Argus  like,  with  hundred  eyes 
Of  diamonds  bright,  is  rapine's  prize  ! 
But  to  your  friend  much  kinder  heaven 
Blest  mediocrity  has  given : 
Contentment,  peace,  conjoined  to  health, 
Supply  the  place  of  wretched  wealth; 
Hence  more  true  joy  my  bosom  warms 
Than  e'er  was  felt  from  conquest's  charms. 
More  than  great  Ammon's  son  could  feelf 
With  vanquish' d  monarchs  at  his  heel; 
More  than  to  misers  gold  e'er  gave. 
Vain  man's  alternate  lord  and  slave : 


\ 
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More  than  stern  Philip  ever  drew 

From  torturd  Incas  and  Peru  : 

More  than  tky  cesfus,  Venus,  gives, 

More  than  in  Prussian  laurel  lives. 

Scarce,  Ligonier.'  fou  more  can  know,  "] 

Whose  heart,  with  goodness  taught  to  flow,     >" 

Sighs  for  occasions  to  bestow  j 

Fair  fortune' s  smiles ;  of  human  kind 

The  friend,  to  merit  never  blind, 

Tho*  manly,  melts  with  pangs  of  grief , 

When  modest  want  avoids  relief; 

Scarce  more  ev^n  thee,  my  Anstey,  Blesses 

From  wife's  and  children's  dear  caresses. 

Long  may  you  all  unparted  prove 

The  union  of  domestic  love ; 

But  as  I  can  no  longer  hope 

From  you,  from  Horace,  Shakspeare,  Pope, 

Both  thought  and  language  thus  to  take. 

And  what  they  wrote  my  own  to  make, 

And  undetected  steal  your  metre, 

Known  as  St,  Paul's,  orfam'd  St.  Peter, 

With  borrow' d  lines  no  more  Til  tease  you. 

But  strive  in  honest  prose  to  please  you. 


Manilla  Hall,  January  Qth,  1768. 
Dear  Anstey, 

In  return  for  your  very  kind  present,  and  pretty  verses,  I 
send  you  some  very  bad  ones.  I  had  a  mind  to  try,  if,  after 
34,  years  interruption,  I  could  again  put  my  thoughts  into 
metre ;   therefore  you  will  not    wonder  so  much  at   their 
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mediocrity,  as  that  I  could  write  at  all.  Since  which  I  have 
hammered  out  a  few  others  for  your  perusal.  To  atone  for 
which,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  some  claret,  not  to  bribe  your 
approbation,  but  as  a  kind  remembrance  of  my  friendship  to- 
wards you  and  yours ;  as  I  can  assure  you,  with  much  truth 
and  sincerity,  there  is  no  man  living,  that  I  love  and  honour 
more  than  yourself.  Your  poetical  talents  are  now  so  much 
known  and  admired,  that,  besides  my  private  satisfaction,  I  have 
a  public  vanity  in  boasting  that  the  Author  of  the  Bath  Guide  is 
my  particular  friend ;  that  he  has  composed  under  my  roof. 
Let  me  not  despair  of  enjoying  that  happiness  again.  I  do  not 
request  it  immediately ;  the  season  makes  it  impossible ;  but 
the  spring  will  return  as  usual ;  then  let  me  see  you,  cum 
zephyrisj  si  concedes y  et  hirundine prima ^Mrs.  Anstey  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  your  happiness,  and  so  deservedly  makes  the 
chief  part  of  it,  that  to  desire  your  company,  is  requesting 
her's  of  course.  Caroline  joins  with  me  in  this  request :  her 
house  is  now  very  pretty,  but  she  cannot  think  it  completely 
ornamented,  until  you  promise  to  grace  it  once  more  with  your 
companies.  By  the  20th  I  shall  be  at  General  Peirson's,  in  Hill- 
street  ;  it  will  add  to  my  pleasure  to  find  your  family  in  town. 

Adieu  ;  your  affectionate  Friend, 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 

From  the  period  of  publishing  the  Patriot  in  1768,  the  in- 
creasing cares  and  concerns  of  his  numerous  family  occupied 
all  his  thoughts ;  his  leisure,  hitherto  so  successfully  devoted  to 
the  amusement  of  the  public,  was  now  almost  wholly  absorbed 
in  educating  and  preparing  his  sons  for  Eton.  He  had  observed 
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with  a  quickness  of  sensibility,  at  all  times  naturally  acute,  and 
a  degree  of  anxiety,  which  suffered  no  intermission  in  any  thing 
which  materially  regarded  the  welfare  of  his  children,  that  but 
too  little  progress  had  been  made  towards  their  improvement, 
and  much  time  fruitlessly  employed,  in  forcing  an  acquaintance 
with  books,  without  the  necessary  introduction,  and  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  grammar. 

His  course  of  instruction  was  perhaps  the  most  judicious,  and 
the  method  of  it  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  of  placing  his  sons  at  Eton  school,  upon  a  footing 
of  credit  and  advantage,  and  in  a  class  suitable  to  their  years. 
This  was  not  to  be  effected  without  unwearied  trials  of  patience, 
and  constant  attention,  and  many  privations,  never  to  be  re- 
membered by  them  without  the  highest  sense  of  gratitude,  and 
submitted  to  by  him  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  alacrity 
which  has  few  examples.  The  period  thus  occupied  in  instruc- 
tion, was  about  two  years  and  a  half.  From  the  time  he  took 
upon  himself  this  laborious  task,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned 
all  further  thoughts  of  poetry,  with  a  view  to  publication,  al- 
though he  continued  to  amuse  himself  as  usual  in  writing  upon 
occasional  subjects  to  his  friends;  of  this  kind  are  the  follow- 
ing letters  to  his  friend  the  late  General  B.  Hale,  and  to  Mr. 
Garrick. 

TO  COLONEL  B.  HALE, 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  ELDEST  SON. 
JVbn  semper  imhres  nubibus  hispidos 
Manant  in  agros.  Hor.  Lib.  IL  Od.  9. 

Not  always  o'er  the  meads  and  hills, 
From  lowering  clouds,  the  rain  distils, 
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Nor  storms  with  endless  uproar  sweep 
The  billows  of  the  Caspian  deep. 
The  sluggish  frost  in  icy  chains 
Not  always  binds  th'  Armenian  plains, 
Or  northern  blasts  incessant  lash 
The  bending  oak,  or  leafless  ash. 

But  you,  my  Friend,  in  pensive  strain, 
For  ever  of  your  loss  complain  : 
With  many  a  tear,  and  heart-felt  groan. 
Thy  much-lov'd  Berney's  fate  bemoan. 
Nor,  when  the  ev'ning  shades  descend, 
Or  morning  dawns,  thy  sorrows  end  : 
Yet  not  through  all  his  lengthen'd  age. 
With  sighs  and  tears  the  Pylian  sage, 
His  dear  Antilochus  bewail'd. 
By  death's  remorseless  shaft  assail'd  ; 
Nor,  of  their  youthful  sons  bereav'd, 
Have  kings  and  chiefs  for  ever  griev'd : 
The  English  Monarch  dropt  his  tear 
O'er  Frederick's  untimely  bier. 
But  hope,  with  fortitude  combin'd, 
Spoke  comfort  to  his  wounded  mind, 
When  in  his  offspring  he  survey'd 
Fresh  glories  o'er  his  throne  display'd. 
And  when  his  hour  of  grief  was  oe'r. 
The  Monarch  was  himself  once  more. 
The  noble  Bedford  scorn'd  to  mourn 
For  ever  o'er  his  Russel's  urn. 
Nor  did  the  aged  Rutland  pine, 
And  all  his  social  joys  resign. 
Or  make  his  son  his  endless  theme, 
Though  much  his  heart  was  pang'd,  I  deem, 
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And  many  a  briny  tear  he  shed, 
When  Granby's  gallant  spirit  fled. 

Then  cease,  my  Friend,  thy  fond  complaint ; 
Resume  thy  mirth  and  humour  quaint, 
Let  us  aM'hile  divert  our  spleen. 
Recall  the  gay,  the  cheerful  scene ; 
Awhile  in  Fancy's  mirror  trace 
The  social  night,  the  joyous  chase; 
Let  us  of  *  *  *  's  trophies  sing. 
How  he  the  fox  was  wont  to  stingy 
While  you,  when  all  the  hounds  were  gone, 
With  boots  too  short,  no  stocking  on. 
Sick,  and  with  midnight  supper  cramm'd, 
All  huntsmen,  dogs,  and  foxes  d-m-'d ; 
Yet  still  unwilling  to  submit, 
Kept  spurring  on  your  jaded  tit : 
Thy  image  still  provokes  my  smiles, 
And  many  a  serious  thought  beguiles, 
No  time,  my  Berney,  can  efface 
The  record  of  thy  queer  grimace. 
Yet,  though  these  joyous  hours  be  past, 
Let's  catch  the  present  while  they  last, 
And  ever  through  each  varying  scene 
Calm  be  the  soul,  the  mind  serene  ; 
Let  not  lost  friends  augment  thy  pain, 
But  think  on  those  who  still  remain  : 
And  of  that  number  be  the  bard. 
Who  sends  this  tribute  of  regard. 
And  trims  once  more  his  withering  bays, 
To  cheer  thee  with  his  faithful  lays. 
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TO  DAVID  GARRICK,  ESQ. 

ON  MEETING  HIM  AT  A  FRIEND's  HOUSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Thro'  ev'ry  part,  of  grief  or  mirth, 
To  which  the  mimic  stage  gives  birth, 
I  ne'er,  as  yet,  with  truth  could  tell, 
Where  most  your  various  pow'rs  excel, 
Sometimes,  amidst  the  laughing  scene. 
Blithe  Comedy  with  jocund  mien. 
By  you  in  livelier  colours  drest, 
With  transport  clasp'd  you  to  her  breast : 
As  oft  the  buskin'd  Muse  appear'd. 
With  awful  brow  her  sceptre  rear'd  ; 
Recounted  all  your  laurels  won. 
And  claim'd  you  for  her  darling  son. 
Thus  each  contending  Goddess  strove. 
And  each  the  fairest  garland  wove. 

But  which  fair  nymph  could  justly  boast 
Her  beauties  had  engag'd  you  most, 
I  doubted  much,  till  t'other  day. 
Kind  fortune  threw  me  in  your  way ; 
Where,  'midst  the  friendly  joys  that  wait 

Philander's  hospitable  gate, 

Freedom  and  genuine  mirth  I  found, 

Sporting  the  jovial  board  around. 

'Twas  therewith  keen,  tho'  polish'd,  jest, 

You  sat,  a  pleas'd  and  pleasing  guest; 

With  social  ease  a  part  sustain'd. 

More  humorous  far  than  e'er  you  feign'd. 
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"  Take  him,"  I  cried,  *•' bright  Comic  Maid, 

*^In  all  your  native  charms  array'd; 

"  No  longer  shall  my  doubts  appear  ;" 

When  Clio  whisper'd  in  my  ear, 

"  Go,  bid  it  be  no  more  disputed, 

"  For  what  his  talents  best  are  suited  : 

**  In  mimic  characters  alone 

"  Let  others  shine — but  Garrick  in  his  own,' 


TO   C.  A.  ESQ. 
From  Mr.  Garrick,  in  answer  to  the  foregoing. 

As  late  at  Comus'  court  I  sat, 
(Observe  me  well,  I  mean  not  that 
Where  ribaldry  in  triumph  sits^ 
Delighting  lords^  and  'squires^  and  cits ; 
But  there,  where  mirth  and  taste  combine^ 
And  Rigbf  gives  more  wit  than  wine,) 
Suspended  for  awhile  the  joke, 
With  rapture  of  your  Muse  we  spoke  ; 
But  all  blam'd  me,  cried  out,  Oh.'  fyel 
What  !  send  to  verse  a  prose  reply  ? 
My  friend  the  *  Colonel  made  the  attack^ 
And  wicked  Calvert  clapp'd  his  back; 
JVay,  Pottenger,  though  low  in  feather ^ 
And  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  weather y 

*  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Hale,  to  whom  my  Father  addressed  the  lines 
in  page  xxxv. 
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Would  peck  and  crow ;  and  Madam  Hale 
.Fiery  at  mj  manners,  tooth  and  nail. 
What  /  send  to  Anstej-  such  dull  stuff? 
*7was  modesty,  dear  Hale;  dont  huff. 
Coud  I  but  rhyme  as  much  as  youi 
And  think  that  much  as  charming  too, 
Td  write,  and  write  again,  I  care  not ; 
But,  as  I  feel,  indeed  I  dare  not. 
Then  Cox  let  loose  his  silver  tongue  ; 

0  d — n  it,  David,  you  are  wrong.  > 
While  independent  Plummer  cried. 

He'd  not  vote  plump  on  either  side. 
E'en  Boone,  who  ne'er  inclines  to  satire. 
With  modest  sense,  and  much  good  nature, 
Cou'd  not  hut  say  there  was  some  blame  ; 
And  sweet  Eliza  *  blush' d  the  same. 
My  wife  look'd  grave,  but  made  it  known 
The  right  to  vex  me  was  her  own. 
Our  landlord  shook  his  sides  and  shoulders^ 
Both  at  the  scolded,  and  the  scolders; 
For  that  to  him  is  always  best, 
Which  raises  and  supports  the  jest. 
JVo  baited  bear  was  e'er  so  worried  ; 

1  took  mjy  hat,  and  home  I  hurried, 
Resolv'd,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
To  ask  your  pardon  in  a  fable  ; 

*  By  the  name  of  Eliza,  introduced  with  this  elegant  compliment,  was  meant 
the  Lady  of  Charles  Boone,  Esq.  whose  character  is  slightly  sketched  in 
the  preceding  lines  ;  one  of  my  Father's  earliest,  and  most  intimate  friends, 
and  for  whom  he  ever  entertained  a  sincere  value  and  regard  ;  I  will  add  — 
qualepi  neque  candidiorem  Terra  tulit,  neque  cui  mc  sit  devinctior  alter. — Hor. 
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The  best  excuse  niy  prudence  knows, 

For  answering  your  choice  verse  in  prose. 

A  monkey,  oj  the  sprightly  kind, 
Could  mock  and  mimic  half  mankind; 
Could  twist  him  to  a  thousand  shapes  ; 
In  short,  a  perfect  jackanapes. 
As  once  our  mimic  pug  display  d 
His  talents  in  the  summer  shade. 
By  chance  a  nightingale  was  there. 
Well  pleased  the  farce  to  see  and  hear  ; 
His  joy  began  his  notes  to  raise. 
He  warbled  forth  the  monkey'' s  praise. 
Pug,  too  much  flatter  d,  thought  it  wrong 
JVot  to  return  his  thanks  in  song; 
And  such  a  fit  of  squalling  took  him, 
Beasts,  birds,  and  nightingale  forsook  him. 
An  owl,  who  in  a  hole  was  dreaming^ 
Was  rats'' d  at  once  with  all  this  screaming; 
Who-o-hoot  hoo  !  neighbour,  curse  your  clatter; 
Zounds !  are  you  murder  d  ?  what's  the  matter.^ 
The  monkey  to  his  senses  brought, 
And  mustering  what  he  had  of  thought, 
T^old  to  the  owl  his  silly  tale, 
How  he  had  scared  the  nightingale. 
Grave  Madge  began  to  roll  her  eyes, 
And  being  what  she  seemed,  most  wise, 
Thus  spoke —  Thou  empty-headed  thing, 
Skip,  grin,  and  chatter — never  sing. 
Wou'dyou,  without  a  voice,  or  ear. 
Tune  up,  when  Philomel  is  near  ? 
Mature  her  pleasure  has  made  known, 
*rhat  nightingales  should  sing  alone* 

f 
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About  this  time  he  served  the  office  of  High-sherifF,  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  year  1770,  his  family  in- 
creasing, for  their  sake,  and  with  a  view  to  some  advantages 
he  had  proposed  to  himself,  in  the  education  of  his  younger 
children,  he  removed  from  his  seat  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  re- 
side altogether  at  Bath.  He  accordingly  purchased  a  house 
in  the  Crescent,  and  became  one  of  its  first  inhabitants.  A 
short  time  after  his  arrival,  was  published  the  "  Heroic  Epistle 
toSirWiUiam  Chambers,  Kt.''  so  justly  admired  for  the  un- 
common spirit  and  energy  of  its  poetry,  and  universally  attri- 
buted to  the  Author  of  the  New  Bath  Guide  ;  obviously,  more 
from  the  pointed  and  masterly  style  of  the  performance,  than 
from  any  known  congeniality  of  political  bias,  with  the  real  sen- 
timents of  the  supposed  author.  This  opinion  was  so  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  my  Father  felt  some  uneasiness  at  the 
undeserved  commendations  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  world,  and  was  at  some  pains  to  disavow  a  publication,  to 
the  poetical  merit  of  which  he  was  not  entitled,  and  to  the  po- 
litics of  which  he  was  a  stranger  and  an  enemy,  not  less  from 
inclination  than  from  principle.  His  high  veneration  for  the 
Kingly  character,  in  the  person  of  our  amiable  Sovereign,  is 
observable  in  all  his  writings,  but  is  more  particularly  striking 
in  the  following  lines  written  upon  this  occasion. 

I  ne'er  (tho'  fame  applaud  me  to  my  wrong) 
Stood  forth  the  champion  of  Heroic  Song; 
Or  once  have  felt  (so  Heav'n  direct  my  ways) 
The  conscious  pang  of  self-condemning  praise; 
Tho'  but  with  ivy  deck'd,  without  a  frown 
I  can  behold  another's  laurel  crown : 
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Unfit  for  me ;  who  from  the  secret  shade 
Ne'er  to  the  throne  my  humble  Muse  convey'd, 
Ne'er  dar'd  at  Majesty  my  jest  to  aim 
Or  sport  familiar  with  his  sacred  name. 

O  no  ! — could  I  the  fragrant  garland  twine  - 
Of  sweetest  flow'rs  that  bloom  round  Virtue's  shrine, 
To  deck  the  Husband,  Father,  and  the  Man, 
Who  lives  and  governs  on  the  Christian  plan, 
Pleas'd  with  mild  arts  his  empire  to  improve. 
Blest  in  his  dear  and  virtuous  Consort's  love, 
Who  'mid  the  toils  of  state  his  hours  employs 
On  ten  sweet  pledges  of  connubial  joys. 
And  gives  to  me  (who  equal  numbers  share) 
A  bright  example  of  paternal  care ; 
Then  would  I  raise  my  feeble  voice  to  sing 
My  good,  my  honour 'd,  and  my  gracious  King. 

Among  the  most  entertaining,  and  not  the  least  admired  of  my 
Father's  works,  was  a  poem  which  appeared  in  the  year  1776, 
entitled  an  Election  Ball,  suggested  by  a  subject  given  out  at 
Mrs.  Miller  s  poetical  Coterie  at  Batheaston,*  and  supposed  to 
be  letters  from  an  honest  haberdasher,  and  freeman  of  Bath, 
written  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect,  and  giving  an  account  of 

*  This  poetical  Coterie,  as  it  was  called,  was  an  elegant  morning  assembly, 
instituted  by  Mrs.  Miller,  at  her  beautiful  Villa  at  Batheaston,  after  the  model 
of  the  French  Coteries,  at  that  time  so  much  in  vogue  at  Paris.  The  declared 
object  of  it  was  to  encourage  a  taste  for  polite  literature,  by  cultivating  the 
art  of  poetry,  as  a  rational  amusement  for  people  of  fashion  resorting  to  Bath, 
or  probably  for  the  more  obvious  purpose  of  assembling,  and  entertaining  in 
the  most  hospitable  manner,  all  the  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion  of  the  place.  In 
this  latter  object,  it  was  eminently  successful.    Vid.  note^  page  227. 
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the  election  in  that  city,  to  his  wife  at  Gloucester.  The  avidity 
with  which  it  was  purchased  and  read  at  Bath,  ( for  the  meri- 
dian of  which  place  it  was  calculated, )  occasioned  a  demand 
from  the  London  booksellers,  and  induced  the  author  to  pub- 
lish the  Poem,  divested  of  its  provincial  idiom ;  and  it  passed 
rapidly  through  several  editions,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
added  to  this  collection. 

During  the  time  my  Father  was  writing  the  "  Election  Ball,'' 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  violent  injury  upon  his  leg  by 
falling  over  a  box  in  his  library  ;  immediately  after  it  had  hap- 
pened, observing  that  the  box  contained  the  writings  and  title- 
deeds  of  his  estate,  he  could  not  help  remarking,  that  there 
were  many  country  gentlemen,  of  his  acquaintance,  who  would 
not  have  been  sorry  to  have  met  with  an  accident  of  the  same 
kind,  and  added  with  his  usual  pleasantry,  that  a  better  Poet 
would  hardly  have  committed  so  great  a  blunder,  sudet  multum 
fmstrdque  lahoret,  ausus  idem.  The  wound  occasioned  by  this 
fall  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  some  time,  and  to  his  couch 
for  several  weeks.  He  was  attended  with  much  friendly  assi- 
duity and  professional  skill,  by  Mr.  Donne,  an  eminent  surgeon 
at  Bath,  who  effected  a  cure,  and  as  he  declined  all  pecuniary 
recompense  for  his  trouble,  my  Father  presented  him  with  two 
elegant  silver  cups,  engraved  with  the  following  inscription : 

Amico  fideli,  et  medico  Optimo, 

Johanni  Donne, 

Votiva  haec  pocula  D.  D.  D. 

Pro  salute  reddita, 

Christ:  Anstey. 

Haec  cape,  Donne,  mei  duo  pocula  pignus  amoris, 

Et  pone  ante  tuos  qualiacunque  lares ; 
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Tu  mihi  das  vires,  tu  crudi  vulneris  iram 

Unus  amiciti^  fallis,  et  arte  levas  ; 
Saepe  bibas  memor,  oro,  mei,  multosque  per  anuos 

Qiiam  mihi  das  asgro,  sit  tibi,  amice,  salus. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  indisposition  occasioned  by 
this  accident  is  the  only  instance  of  any  serious  illness  that  he 
experienced,  of  sufficient  consequence  to  confine  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  single  day,  for  the  space  of  fifty  years. 

His  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bamfylde,  with  whom  he  generally 
passed  a  week  or  two  in  the  summer,  at  his  beautiful  seat  at 
Hestercoombe,  in  Somersetshire,  had  promised  him  some 
sketches  from  his  inimitable  pencil,  characteristic  of  the  scenes 
described  in  the  "  Election  Ball ;"  they  arrived  about  this  time, 
but  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  the  new  Edition  of  that  Poem : 
this  disappointment  suggested  the  idea  of  introducing  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  literary  world,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  ex- 
pressive of  his  thanks,  and  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained 
of  their  merit.  To  these  circumstances,  the  classical  reader  is 
indebted  for  a  poetical  composition  in  the  Latin  language,  in 
which  harmony  of  numbers  is  united  with  great  correctness  of 
design,  in  delineating  the  modern  excesses,  and  refinements 
of  polite  life,  even  to  a  minute  observance  of  the  peculiarities  of 
dress  and  deportment  in  the  circles  of  fashion.  The  Poem 
abounds  with  character,  and  just  discrimination,  and  the  most 
appropriate  expressions.  The  curious  feficity  with  which  the 
Latin  idiom  is  adapted  to  the  popular  topics,  has  no  parallel  in 
modern  Latin  poetry,  it  is  such  as  we  may  suppose  a  Roman 
Poet  would  have  used  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  in  describing 
the  head-dresses  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  their  native  language, 
at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  purity. 
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There  are  few  persons,  upon  whose  critical  taste,  and  judg- 
ment, especially  in  Latin  composition,  a  more  perfect  reliance 
can  be  placed,  than  on  the  writer  of  the  following  letter. 


TO    C.  A.  ESQ. 

Poesin  tuam  perelegantem,  picturce  perelegantis  comitem,  legi, 
relegi,Yerelegi ;  quce  quidem  et  ter  placuit,  et  placitura  est,  etiam 
decies  repetita.  Being  at  the  end  of  my  Latinity ,  I  must  thank  you 
for  your  very  kind  and  elegant  present,  in  plain  English.  I  assure 
you,  without  flattery,  there  are  some  lines  in  this  performance, 
equal  to  any  thing  ancient.  One  or  two  passages  are  not  clear  to 
me ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  obscurity  in  the  poet,  but  to 
my  not  being  acquainted  with  salientibus  area  June,  and  a  few  other 
allusions  which,  I  suppose,  are  purely  Bathonian.  You  love  to 
laugh  at  physicians,  and  I  think  you  have  succeeded  better  here 
on  that  subject,  than  in  your  medical  consultation,  in  the  Bath 
Guide.  Your  prescription  is  an  excellent  one  —  I  only  wish 
that  you  had  added  a  few  drops  of  the  Tinctura  Embryonum,  a 
medicine,  which  you  may  remember  to  have  seen  formerly  ad- 
vertised in  the  public  papers.  "  The  ladies'  caps,'*  "  Johnny 
Weevil,"  and  several  other  parts,  are  admirable. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  sincerely, 
Your's; 

Jermi/n  Street,  January  2, 1777.  Gr.   BAKER. 

But  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  correctness  of  the 
style  and  composition,  the  work  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  many  hours,  before  the  author  received  a  note  from 
an  anonymous  friend,  announcing  a  false  concord,  and  lament- 
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ing  the  oversight,  and,  if  it  were  not  too  late,  suggesting  an 
alteration.    The  passage  is  in  page  41&. 

Quandoquid^m  ante  oculos  div^m  scelerate  timorem, 
Nullus  habens ^ 

which,  the  writer  intimated,  should  have  been,  at  all  hazards 
with  respect  to  the  metre,  nullum  habens  instead  oi  nullus  habens, 
the  Author  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  immediately 
wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  note,  memint,  tametsi  nullus  moneas  me, 
Cicero,  and  returned  it  by  the  bearer. 

His  poem  on  "  Envy*'  was  written  in  the  year  1778,  and 
designed  as  a  tribute  of  approbation,  as  well  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  sale  of  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces,  then  re- 
cently published  for  the  benefit  of  a  well-ordered  charity,  by 
the  Lady,  at  whose  elegant  villa  they  had  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance. This  production  was  succeeded  by  his  poem  on 
"  Charity,"  a  poetical  exposition  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  it  was  presented  to 
the  Queen,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  by  his  highly  valued  and 
much  respected  friend,  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  then  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  was  honoured  with  her  Majesty's  gracious  recep- 
tion, expressed  in  terms  of  approbation,  highly  flattering  to  the 
Author. 

By  those  who  v/ere  intimately  acquainted  with  my  Father  s 
real  character,  it  will  not  be  placed  to  the  account  of  filial  pre- 
judice and  partiality,  if  I  venture  to  assert,  that  these  beautiful 
and  sublime  texts  of  scripture,  could  not  have  been  enforced  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  with  more  eloquence,  or  with  greater 
propriety,  than  by  one  in  whom  all  the  charities  of  social  life 
were  united,  and  in  a  manner  identified.     "  Pectus  enim  illi 
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tenerrimum  fuit  Christiana  henevolentid  incoctum/'     I  borrow 

the  language  of  hivS  Epitaph,  to  adorn  this  feeble  Memoir,  with 
'itifhe  only  expression  which  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his 

character  in  this  respect,  in  the  opinion  of  the  elegant  writer  of 

it,  and  which  the  energy  of  the  Roman  Satirist  could  alone  have 

furnished  him  with. 

About  the  year  1786,  my  Father  conceived  the  intention  of 

revising  his  poetical  works,  and  publishing  an  entire  collection 
i;)Of  them.  He  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  in  this 
..cyespect,  rather  than  to  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and  very 
.jjfeluctantly  imposed  a  task  upon  himself,  which  the  sprightli- 
.  ^G^ess  of  his  genius  and  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  rendered 

irksome  and  disagreeable  to  him.* 

"  *  The  following  lines  imitated  from  Martial,  were  received  by  nly  Father  upon 
'-^this  occasion,  from  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Claverton,  Author  of  Colu- 
rfsimella,  and  the  Spiritual  Quixote,  and  other  ingenious  productions,  both  in 
j^cjprose  and  verse. 

Hide  tuos  tandem  popuh  Faustine  libellos.     Mart. 

How  long,  my  Friend,  will,  thus  forlorn,  remain 
The  lovely  learned  offspring  of  thy  brain  ? 
Hots  long  through  all  the  town,  thus  vagrant  roam  ? 
Collect  and  bind  them  in  one  decent  tome — 
They  long  have  gained  thy  native  Cam's  applause. 
And  braved  old  Oxford  Johnson's  rigid  laws  : 
Fame  stands  attendant  with  thy  wreath  of  bays, 
Proud  to  augment  thy  well-earned  meed  of  praise, 

Why  not  admit  the  Goddess  at  thy  door  ? 

Why  wait  for  glory,  till  thou'rt  now  no  more  ? 

Let  thy  ozvn  works,  thy  own  last  polish  claim. 

Nor  trust  to  thy  Executors  for  fame. 

Too  late,  alas,  the  brightest  honours  come 

Which  Friendship's  hand  inscribes  upon  our  tomb 
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Little  more  was  done  towards  the  execution  of  so  desirable 
an  object,  than  the  calling  in  and  collecting  together  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  his  early  publications,  and  overlooking  his 
papers  and  manuscripts ;  an  employment,  which  served  only 
to  revive  in  his  mind  the  recollection  of  past  scenes  and  occur- 
rences, a  kind  of  recordanza  infelke,  as  he  used  to  express  it,  of 
the  loss  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  the  school- fellows  and 
companions  of  his  youth,  which  excited  a  train  of  reflections, 
and  gave  a  turn  and  direction  to  his  thoughts,  unfavourable  to 
the  undertaking.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether ;  a  circumstance  of  disappointment  to  the  circle  of  his 
numerous  friends,  at  the  time,  and  to  the  literary  world  in  ge- 
neral, and  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  to  be  regretted. 

A  translation  however  of  a  select  number  of  Gay's  Fables 
into  Latin  verse,  was  revised  by  the  Author,  and  underwent 
many  judicious  alterations.  This  specimen  of  Latin  translation 
was  not  originally  intended  for  the  public  eye,  but  was  written 
several  years  before  it  was  published  ;  the  design  was  purely 
that  of  instructing  his  sons  in  a  necessary  branch  of  school  edu- 
cation. Those  Fables  only  were  selected,  which  were  the  most 
popular,  and  best  adapted  to  the  object,  as  affording  the  means 
of  familiar  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  Latin  versifica- 
tion. The  classical  reader  will  not  fail  to  admire,  from  the 
specimens  here  given,  of  the  few  that  were  selected  for  the 
purpose,  the  same  genuine  simplicity  which  forms  the  distin- 
guishing beauty  of  the  original,  and  is  the  true  genius  of  this 
species  of  composition  in  our  language — a  simplicity  observ- 
able in  all  the  Poems  of  that  favourite  author,  and  transfused 
with  the  happiest  effect  into  this  Latin  translation,  even  to  an 
exact  imitation,  in  many  instances,  of  the  same  metrical  division 
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of  the  sentences,  in  the  order  and  structure  of  the  composition. 
The  last  edition  was  pubhshed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Preface  to 
it,  so  late  as  the  year  1805,  and  the  whole  underwent  several 
judicious  corrections  by  the  Author,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-nine. 

Had  the  publication  appeared  at  the  time  it  was  expected,  it 
would  most  probably  have  closed  with  his  stanzas  occasioned  by 
the  declining  state  of  the  funds  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Bath, 
in  the  year  1785,  and  written  by  my  Father,  (who  was  one  of 
the  Governors, )  with  a  view  to  excite  the  compassionate  attention 
of  the  public,  to  the  interests  of  a  charity,  which  depends  wholly 
for  its  support  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals. 
These  stanzas  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  public  papers, 
under  the  signature  of  Homo,  and  in  this  form  were  extensively 
circulated.  They  were  shewn  to  the  late  Mr.  Melmoth,  who 
was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  persuasive,  and  affecting  sim- 
plicity of  the  composition,  that  he  wrote  the  following  letter, 
expressly  upon  the  subject  of  them,  to  one  of  the  Governors  of 
this  excellent  institution.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
from  the  pen  of  the  learned  translator  of  Cicero's,  and  Pliny's 
Epistles,  will  have  an  interest,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  object,  and  the  occasion  of  it. 

TO TOKE,  ESQ. 

Dear  Sir, 
Though  I  have  no  personal  concern  in  the  General  Hospital, 
nor  any  other  in  the  inscription  intended  to  be  set  up  in  the  two 
inferior  Pump-rooms,  than  having  altered  a  word  or  two  ;  yet 
I  cannot  forbear  repeating  my  earnest  request  to  you,  that  you 
would  exert  your  influence,  with  the  rest  of  the  Governors,  to 
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order  Homo's  inscription  to  be  placed  in  each  of  the  three  Pump- 
rooms.  The  hnes  in  question  are  so  happily  adapted  to  their 
object,  and  so  truly  affecting,  and  pathetic,  that  I  can  scarcely 
think  it  possible,  for  any  man  of  common  sensibility,  to  go  away 
after  reading  them,  without  dropping  into  the  Charity-box,  a 
proof  of  their  impression.  I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  line 
to  the  following  purpose  : 

"  A  verse  will  touch  him,  who  a  sermon  flies." 

There  is  so  much  truth  in  the  observation,  that  I  will  venture 
to  say,  no  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  by  the  most  eloquent  of 
orators,  would  strike  deeper  into  the  heart,  nor  remain  with  it 
so  long,  as  the  admirable  stanzas  you  read  to  me  yesterday. 
As  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  interests  of  this  extensive  charity, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  you  the  present  trouble,  and  I 
trust  my  motive  will  render  an  apology  unnecessary. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  MELMOTH. 

The  author  was  no  sooner  discovered,  than  the  stanzas  were 
happily  the  means  of  augmenting  the  funds  of  the  charity,  by 
several  liberal  contributions,  which  passed  through  his  hands, 
accompanied  with  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  the  appro- 
bation of  his  friends.  He  was  in  particular,  highly  gratified  by 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  the  Committee  of  Governors 
appreciated  the  merit  of  this  production,  and  "  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body,'"  expressed  their  acknowledgments  to  him,  in 
the  letter  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  them  upon  this 
occasion. 
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,  „The  Stanzas  were  inscribed  on  the  Pump  of  the  King's 
Bath,  in  the  following  form,  by  order  of  the  Governors,  D^- 

cember  J  ^%'7Sk, 

THE  Hospital 
IN  THIS  City, 

OPEN  TO  THE  SiCK  AND  PoOR 
*  ^      OF  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  WORLD 

t  r  f  ^  I   . 

''^  TO  WHOSE  CASES   THESE  WaTERS   ARE   APPLICABLE, 

'       (the  POOR  OF  Bath  only  excepted) 

WAS  FIRST  ESTABLISHED, 
^%^rttf:>Ol  pAd  <  ^ND  IS  STILL  SUPPORTED 

MbUO  C^  II  rl  BY  THE  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

ot^S€HiifniB?5!!      of  the  Liberal  and  Humane. 


^*"-  O  !  pause  a  while,  whoe'er  thou  art, 

Ziii  io  ?  That  driiik'st  this  healing  Stream  ; 

If  e'er  Compassion  o'er  thy  Heart 
Diffus'd  its  heav'nly  Beam, 

Think  on  the  Wretch,  whose  distant  Lot 
This  friendly  Aid  denies  ; 

Think  how,  in  some  poor,  lonely  Cot, 
He  unregarded  lies  I 

^  Hither  the  helpless  Stranger  bring, 

Relieve  his  heart-felt  Woe, 
And  let  thy  Bounty,  like  this  Spring, 
In  genial  Currents  flow  : 

So  may  thy  Years  from  Grief,  and  Pain, 
And  pining  Want  be  free. 

And  thou  from  Heav'n  that  Mercy  gain, 
The  Poor  receive  from  thee. 
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An  expostulation  so  eloquent,  and  appropriate  in  thought, 
and  imagery,  upon  an  occasion  so  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  did  not  fail  to  produce  all  that  benefit  to  the 
charity,  which  its  most  zealous  supporters  could  have  wished. 
The  impulse  of  compassion,  and  the  sympathies  of  our  common 
nature,  are  never  more  powerfully  excited,  than  at  the  sight  of 
an  unhappy  object,  labouring  under  the  same  bodily  pain,  and 
infirmity  with  ourselves.  Who  is  there  that  has  strength 
enough  to  support  himself  to  the  pump,  that  can  contemplate 
this  picture  of  congenial  suffering  and  distress,  so  obviously 
held  up  to  his  view,  and  so  movingly  inscribed  to  his  feelings, 
without  cheerfully  contributing  to  the  fund,  which  is  to  enable 
his  fellow-creatures,  labouring  under  the  same  infirmities,  to 
partake  of  the  same  blessing  ! 

He  was  now  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  mind,  without  experiencing  any  sensible  diminution  of  his 
bodily  strength.  His  increasing  years  stole  imperceptibly  on 
the  even  tenour  of  his  life,  and  gradually  lessened  the  distance 
of  his  journey  through  it,  without  obscuring  the  serenity  of  the 
prospect  —  unimpeded  by  sickness,  and  unclouded  by  sorrow, 
or  any  serious  misfortune,  his  life  was  a  life  of  temperance,  of 
self-denial,  and  of  moderation  in  all  things  ;  and  of  great  regu- 
larity. He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  ante  diem  poscens  chartas^ 
and  was  constant  on  horseback  at  his  usual  hour,  and  in  all 
seasons.  His  summers  were  uniformly  passed  at  Cheltenham, 
with  his  family,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  upon  his 
return  to  Bath  in  the  autumn,  he  fell  habitually  into  the  same 
unruffled  scenes  of  domestic  ease,  and  tranquillity,  rendered 
everyday  more  joyous  and  interesting  to  him,  by  the  increase 
of  his  family  circle,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  hospitable  table. 
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and  by  many  circumstances  and  occurrences,  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  his  children,  which  gave  him  infinite  delight  and 
satisfaction. 

He  indulged  his  genius  as  his  humour  prompted  him,  in  his 
favourite  amusement,  and  wrote  several  little  poems,  most  of 
them  founded  on  real  facts,  and  recent  occurrences ;  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  in  particular,  his  poem  entitled 
"  Liberality,''  "  the  Farmer's  Daughter,  a  Poetical  Tale," 
"  Britain's  Genius,"  with  some  others,  which  are  added  to  the 
collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces.  His  last  publication  was  in 
Latin,  written  at  Cheltenham,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1803, 
and  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age ;  an  Alcaic  Ode,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Jenner,  in  consequence  of  his  very  important  discovery  of 
the  Vaccine  Inoculation :  a  striking  instance  of  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  a  mind  retentive  of  the  impressions  made  in 
early  youth,  and  exercising  its  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary 
vigour  and  activity,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

"It  has  been  usual  with  those  who  have  undertaken  to  write 
the  lives  of  men,  eminent  for  their  learning  and  virtue,  to  be 
particular  in  noticing  the  various  persons  of  rank,  and  conse- 
quence, with  whom  they  have  associated.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  my  Father  s  acquaintance  was  the  most  general  and 
extensive ;  his  society  the  most  select,  and  among  those  only, 
who  were  exemplary  for  the  purity  and  correctness  of  their 
moral  conduct,  and  conversation. 

^'He  lived  upon  terms  of  good  neighbourhood,  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  all  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
place  where  he  resided.  Instances  of  extraordinary  merit  he 
frequently  discovered  in  humble  station,  and  befriended  it ;  and 
contrary  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  he  as  frequently  found  the  bright- 
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est  examples  of  real  worth  and  probity,  where  indeed  it  was 
most  natural  to  expect  that  they  should  be  found,  among  men 
of  rank  and  education,  of  high  birth,  and  distinguished  talents. 
There  was  scarcely  a  person  of  this  description,  or  of  any  real 
consequence,  resorting  to  Bath,  who  did  not  seek  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  by  whom  he  was  not 
visited  in  his  retirement,  and  respected.     His  fund  of  anecdote 
was  inexhaustible,  always  apposite,  and  introduced  not  merely 
to  amuse  by  the  playfulness  of  mind,  and  vivacity  with  which  it 
was  narrated,  but  in  the  aim  and  application  of  it  to  the  subject, 
uniformly  tending  to  promote  the  moral  interests  of  its  hearers, 
by  exposing  the  vanities,  and  the  ridiculous,  rather  than  the 
serious  effects  of  the  follies,  and  absurdities  of  mankind.   The 
turn  of  his  wit  in  conversation  was  tempered  with  discretion, 
pointed,  but  unoffending,  and  accompanied  with  a  quick  motion, 
and  a  piercing  sprightliness  of  the  eye,  which  was  speakingly 
animated  and  intelligent.     His  perceptions  were  just,  his  hu- 
mour forcible  and  characteristic.    His  imagination  was  ever  pre- 
senting to  his  mind  some  new  and  involuntary  combination 
of  thought  or  expression,  either  seen  through  a  ridiculous  me- 
dium, or  conceived  in  a  poetical  dress,  and  by  a  sudden  and 
peculiar  operation  of  the  mind  (not  easily  described,)  resolving 
itself,  as  it  were,  incontinently  into  verse :  of  this,  numerous 
instances  might  be  given.     In  his  conversation,  as  well  as  in 
his  writings,  he  had  more  perhaps  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, what  Voltaire  called  the  imagination  creatrice,  or  the 
power  of  originating  by  the  natural  force  of  his  genius,  new  and 
unexpected  images,  with  the  admirable  talent  of  combining, 
varying,  and  multiplying  them  at  pleasure.  • 

His  severity  in  judging,  and  his  modesty  in  speaking  of,  his 
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own  productions,  was  equalled  only  by  the  candour,  with  which 
he  read,  and  the  disinterested  zeal  and  liberality  with  which  he 
encouraged,  and  not  unfrequently  assisted,  the  labours  of 
others.  His  ordinary  conversation  in  his  family,  and  among 
his  children,  was  always  interesting,  generally  instructive; 
sprightly  and  forcible  in  the  application  of  his  remarks  and 
observations,  drawn  from  the  living  manners  of  the  time,  it 
had  all  the  effect  of  admonition,  without  the  harshness  of 
precept.  He  was  gifted  with  the  gentlest  affections ;  and  a 
natural  modesty,  and  good -breeding,  peculiarly  attractive  in  the 
manner  of  it,  and  accompanied  with  an  habitual  ease,  and  dig- 
nity of  deportment,  which  won  the  hearts,  and  the  esteem,  and 
the  admiration  of  mankind. 

In  all  trials  of  temper,  and  in  the  little  vexations  and  disap- 
pointments, which  so  readily  beset  us  in  our  common  inter- 
course with  the  world,  in  proportion  as  his  spirits  were  ruffled, 
and  discomposed,  the  goodness  of  his  heart  was  most  apparent, 
in  his  endeavours  to  repress  its  emotions. — Educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion,  he  was  exemplary  in  all  the  active  and 
moral  duties  of  Christianity  :  regular  in  public  worship,  in  pri- 
vate prayer  and  meditation,  temperate  and  devout,  without  the 
smallest  tincture  of  gloom  or  superstition  :  and  ever,  both  as  a 
subject  and  a  Christian,  a  determined  enemy  to  the  revolutionary 
jargon  of  the  French  philosophy,  which  has  desolated  Europe, 
and  at  one  period  shook  the  very  foundations  of  all  religion, 
and  of  all  government  and  social  order  in  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  and  at  that  period,  when  the  mind  of 
man,  worn  down  by  sickness,  and  too  frequently  soured  by 
disappointment,  becomes  habitually  fretful,  and  sometimes 
contracted,  his  frame  and  constitution  were  vigorous,  his  mind 
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active,  and  his  heart  expanded  with  benevolence,  in  acts  of 
charity  to  the  distressed,  in  kindness  and  liberahty  to  his  chil- 
dren. His  anxiety  for  their  happiness  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  mind ;  it  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  it  unfolded  itself  in 
all  his  actions ;  he  seemed  to  live  only  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  the  welfare,  and  promoting  the  moral  and  per- 
manent interests  of  his  family.  Of  nine  children  that  sur- 
vived to  him  in  his  latter  days,  he  had  the  rare  and  singular 
felicity  of  seeing  five  sons  and  two  daughters  happily  married 
and  settled  in  life,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  his 
declining  years  ;  a  gratification  and  a  blessing,  which  he  owed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  excess  of  his  parental  fondness  and 
affection  ;  to  his  prudence  in  husbanding,  and  his  liberality  in 
bestowing,  and  sparing  from  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  during  his 
lifetime,  the  means  he  had  wisely  provided,  and  so  successfully 
employed,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  lives.  His  re- 
sources were  in  the  improvement,  and  judicious  apphcation  of 
his  income  ;  and  an  early  exemption  from  the  slavery  and 
oppression  of  those  taxes,  which  mankind  voluntarily  impose 
upon  themselves  by  their  follies,  and  their  vices.  In  his  self- 
denial,  in  his  freedom  from  vanity,  and  a  philosophical  contempt 
of  every  thing  that  wore  the  resemblance  of  splendour  and 
ostentation,  of  pride  or  extravagance,  he  found  the  means  of 
indulging  the  wishes,  and  of  administering  to  the  necessities, 
of  others. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1805,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
memory  of  his  children,  he  became  seriously  and  alarmingly 
indisposed,  but  without  any  distinct  malady,  which  he  could  ac- 
curately describe,  or  for  which  a  remedy  could  be  effectually 
recommended ;  his  appetite  failed  him,  his  spirits  became  pro- 
portionably  depressed,  and  his  bodily  strength  correspondently 
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impaired,  and  exhausted.  Dr.  Haygarth  was  requested  to  attend 
him ;  he  received  him  as  a  physician,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  family,  and  for  their  satisfaction ;  and  he  welcomed 
him  as  a  friend,  whom  he  respected,  and  to  whose  superior  skill, 
under  Providence,  he  considered  himself  indebted  for  the  preser- 
vation, and  continuance  of  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  family, 
in  the  recovery  of  my  mother's  health;  but  without  confidence, 
in  his  own  particular  case,  or  the  smallest  hopes,  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  medicine,  or  as  he  frequently  expressed  it,  of  the 
whole  College  of  Physicians,  to  do  him  any  service.  With  some 
experience  of  his  own  constitution,  in  favour  of  a  decided 
opinion  against  the  use  of  medicine,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
he  had  too  little  medical  faith  in  general,  though  not  the  less 
esteem  and  respect  for  many  gentlemen  of  great  learning, 
and  eminence  in  that  profession.  He  was,  however,  not  without 
expectation  of  a  temporary  relief  from  change  of  air,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly removed  from  Bath,  to  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
H.  Bosanquet,  Esq.  at  Harnish  House,  in  Wiltshire.  Although 
he  might  be  said  to  have  revived  in  some  degree,  upon  his  first 
coming  into  the  country,  he  as  suddenly  relapsed,  and  gradually 
declined,  and  after  several  days  confinement  to  his  bed,  calmly 
expired,  in  the  81  st  year  of  his  age,  without  any  apparent  pain, 
in  the  midst  of  his  surrounding  family,  and  in  the  possession  of 
his  admirable  faculties  to  the  last. 

His  funeral,  by  the  appointments  of  his  Will,  was  conducted 
with  that  peculiar  regard  to  decency,  without  ostentation, 
which  had  marked  his  conduct  through  life.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  parish  church  of  Walcot,  in  the  City  of  Bath, 
and  in  the  same  vault  with  those  of  his  fourth  daughter,  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Sotheby,  and  her  two  infant  children. 
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A  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory,  in  Poets' 
Corner,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Anstey ,  inscribed  with  the  following  Epitaph : 

M.S, 

CHRISrOPHORI  AJVSTErarm  : 

Alumni  Etonensis^ 

Et  Collegii  Regalis  apud  Cantab rigienses  olim  Socii^ 

PoetcB 

Uteris  elegantioribus  adprime  ornati^ 

et  inter principes  Poetarum, 

qui  in  eodem  genere  Jloruerunt^ 

Sedem  eximiam  tenentis. 

Ille  annum  circiter 

MDCCLXX. 

Rus  suum  in  agro  Cantab rigiensi 

mutavit  Bathonia, 

quern  locum  ei prater  omnes  dudum  arrisisse 

testis  esti  celeberrimum  illud  Poema, 

Titulo  inde  ducto  insignitum : 

ibi  deinceps  sex  et  triginta  annos  commoratus^ 

obiitA,D.MDCCCV. 

et  cetatis  suce 

Octogesimo  primo. 

At  non  Poetce  fama  cum  ipso  peribit,  quern  legunt 
omneSi  omnes  quem  requirunt,  cujus  carmine  nullum 
in  aures  dulcius  descendit  melos^  nullum  memoria 
citius  retinet  aut  lubentius,  Proprium  illi  fuit  materiem 
sui  carminis,  non  nisi  ex  ipsdfontium  origine  haurire. 
Aliena  vitavit  tangere^  aut  si  qua  tetigit,  pulchriora 
fecit ^  et  sua.  Perpaucis  unquam  contigit,  aut  in  vita 
et  moribus  hominum  posse  acutius  cernere^  aut  eorum 
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leviora  vitia,  ineptias,  pravce  Religionis  deliramenta^ 
et  quicquid  Jicti  sit,  el  simulali  felicliis  adumbrare: 
Perpaucis  ludere  tarn  amahiliter  :  neque  enim  Ille  Ridi- 
culum  suum  insiiavi  vel  acerbo  miscebal,  aut  sales  suos 
imbutbat  veneno :  deleclare  nalus^  non  Icedere.  Pectus 
Illi  tenerrifnumfult,  Christiana  benevolentid  incoctum : 
Jocari  autetn,  ac  ludere,  versatili  ejus  ingenionon  erat 
satis, potuit  enim  ad  rem  seriam  ac  lugubrem  aliquando 
transcurrere,  haud  solertior  lectori  risum  movere,  quam 
Iristi  querimonid  elicere  lacrymas. 

Hcec  inter  animi  obleclamenta,  Ille  per  vitce  semitam 
nee  spe  nee  metu  impeditam  progressus,  annos  prius 
attigit  seniles,  quam  senectutem  sibi  obrepentem  sen- 
seratfingenio  adhuc  vigens,  cum  memorid  adhue  rerum 
tenaci,  intus  domiquefelix,  honoratus  forls,  suavitate 
morum  ac  sermonum  omnibus  quibus  consuevitjucun- 
dus,  eorum  autem  quibuscum  conjunctissime  vixerat, 
ipsis  in  prcecordiis  collocatus. 

The  above  Epitaph  is  from  the  elegant  and  classical  pen  of  an 
intimate  and  much  respected  friend,  well  acquainted  with  the 
true  character  of  my  Father's  genius  and  disposition  ;  and  this 
uniform  Edition  of  his  Poetical  Works,  is  published  by  his 
second  son,  to  whom,  together  with  his  manuscripts,  the  Author 
bequeathed  them  by  his  Will. 

Ovli  Ki  (  Xev  )  tuov\oq  aKijSseg  (  ou Jg )  QccvSvjog.      Horn. 

J.  A. 
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NEW   BATH    GUIDE: 


OR 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  BL-N-D-R-D  FAMILY, 


IN  A  SERIES  OF 


POETICAL  EPISTLES. 


Nullus  in  orbe  locus  Bails  prcelucet  amcenis.     Hon 


TO  THE  READER. 

/  HERE  present  you  with  a  Collection  oj  Letters^  written  by 
a  family  during  their  residence  at  Bath.  The  first  of  them 
from  a  Romantic  young  Lady,  addressed  to  her  friends  in  the 
Country,  will  bring  you  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  save  you  the  trouble  of  reading  a  dull  introductory 
Preface^from 

Tour  humble  servant, 

THE  EDITOR. 


^(y\b4Un3  a  ^\4^*f  w^>^  ^^^-' 
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PART    I. 
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LETTER    I. 

Miss  Jenny  W — d — r,  to  Lady  Eliz.  M — d — ss,  at 
Castle,  North. 

A  View  from  the  Parades  at  Bath,  with  some  Account  of  the  Dbamatis 

Personje. 

i^wEET  are  yon*  hills  that  crown  this  fertile  vale ! 
Ye  genial  springs !  Pierian  waters,  hail ! 

Hail,  woods  and  lawns !  Yes — oft  I'll  tread 

Yon'  pine-clad  mountain's  side, 
Oft  trace  the  gay  enamell'd  mead, 

Where  Avon  rolls  his  pride. 
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Sure,  next  to  fair  Castalia's  streams, 

And  PiNDUs'  flow'ry  path, 
Apollo  most  the  springs  esteems, 

And  verdant  meads  of  Bath. 

The  Muses  haunt  these  hallow'd  groves, 

And  here  their  vigils  keep. 
Here  teach  fond  swains  their  hapless  loves 

In  gentle  strains  to  weep. 

From  water  sprung,  like  flow'rs  from  dew, 

What  troops  of  bards  appear ! 
The  god  of  verse  and  physic  too, 

Inspires  them  twice  a  year. 

Take  then,  my  friend,  the  sprightly  rhyme, 
While  you  inglorious  waste  your  prime, 
At  home  in  cruel  durance  pent, 
On  dull  domestic  cares  intent, 
Forbid,  by  parent's  harsh  decree. 
To  share  the  joys  of  Bath  with  me. 
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Ill-judging  parent !  blind  to  merit, 
Thus  to  confine  a  nymph  of  spirit ! 
With  all  thy  talents  doom'd  to  fade 
And  wither  in  th'  unconscious  shade ! 
I  vow,  my  dear,  it  moves  my  spleen. 
Such  frequent  instances  I've  seen 
Of  fathers,  cruel  and  unkind, 
To  all  paternal  duty  blind. 
What  wretches  do  we  meet  with  often, 
Whose  hearts  no  tenderness  can  soften ! 
Sure  all  good  authors  should  expose 
Such  parents,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
And  nymphs  inspire  with  resolution 
Ne'er  to  submit  to  persecution. 
This  wholesome  satire  much  enhances 
The  merit  of  our  best  romances. 
And  modem  plays  that  I  could  mention. 
With  judgment  fraught,  and  rare  invention. 
Are  written  with  the  same  intention. 
But,  thank  my  stars  •  that  worthy  pair. 
Who  undertook  a  guardian's  care. 
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My  spirit  never  have  confin'd  I 

(An  instance  of  their  genVous  mind) 

For  Lady  B — n — r — d,  my  aunt, 

Herself  propos'd  this  charming  jaunt, 

All  from  redundancy  of  care 

For  Sim,  her  favVite  son  and  heir; 

To  him  the  joyous  hours  I  owe 

That  Bath's  enchanting  scenes  bestow ; 

Thanks  to  her  book  of  choice  receipts, 

That  pamper'd  him  with  sav'ry  meats ', 

Nor  less  that  day  deserves  a  blessing 

She  cramm*d  his  sister  to  excess  in : 

For  now  she  sends  both  son  and  daughter 

For  crudities  to  drink  the  water. 

And  here  they  are,  all  bile  and  spleen, 

The  strangest  fish  that  e'er  were  seen ; 

With  Tabby  Runt,  their  maid,  poor  creature. 

The  queerest  animal  in  nature. 

Tm  certain  none  of  Hogarth's  sketches 

E'er  form'd  a  set  of  stranger  wretches. 

I  own,  my  dear,  it  hurts  my  pride^ 

To  see  them  blundering  by  my  side ; 
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My  spirits  flag,  my  life  and  fire 

Is  mortify 'd  au  desespoir. 

When  Sim,  unfashionable  ninny, 

In  public  calls  me  cousin  Jenny  ; 

And  yet,  to  give  the  wight  his  due,        [ 

He  has  some  share  of  humour  too, 

A  comic  veiri  of  pedant  learning 

His  conversation  you'll  discern  in, 

The  oddest  compound  you  can  see 

Of  shrewdness  and  simplicity, 

With  natural  strokes  of  aukward  wit. 

That  oft,  like  Parthian  arrows,  hit ; 

For  when  he  seems  to  dread  the  foe, 

He  always  strikes  the  hardest  blow ; 

And  when  you'd  think  he  means  to  flatter. 

His  panegyrics  turn  to  satire ; 

But  then  no  creature  you  can  find 

Knows  half  so  little  of  mankind. 

Seems  always  blundering  in  the  dark, 

And  always  making  some  remark ; 

Remarks  that  so  provoke  one's  laughter, 

One  can't  imagine  what  he's  after : 
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And  sure  you'll  thank  mc  for  exciting 

In  Sim  a  wonderous  itch  for  writing : 

With  all  his  serious  grimace 

To  give  descriptions  of  the  place. 

No  doubt  his  mother  will  produce 

His  poetry  for  general  use, 

And  if  his  bluntness  does  not  fright  you, 

His  observations  must  delight  you ; 

For  truly  the  good  creature's  mind 

Is  honest,  generous,  and  kind : 

If  unprovok'd,  will  ne'er  displease  ye. 

Or  ever  make  one  soul  uneasy. — 

I'll  try  to  make  his  sister  Prue 

Take  a  small  trip  to  Pindus  too. 

And  Me  the  Nine  shall  all  inspire 
To  tune  for  thee  the  warbling  lyre : 
For  thee  the  Muse  shall  every  day 
Speed,  by  the  post,  her  rapid  way. 
For  thee,  my  friend,  I'll  oft  explore 
Deep  treasures  of  romantic  lore : 
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No  wonder  if  I  gods  create, 

As  all  good  bards  have  done  of  late ; 

'Twill  make  my  verse  run  smooth  and  even, 

To  call  new  deities  from  heaven : 

Come  then,  thou  goddess  I  adore ! 

But  soft — my  chairman's  at  the  door. 

The  ball's  begun — my  friend,  no  more. 


I 


W— D— R. 


Bath,  1766, 
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LETTER  II. 

Mr.  SiMKiN  B — N — R — D  to  Lady  B — n — r — d,  at 

Hall,  North. 


Mr.  B — N — R — D*s  Reflections  on  his  Arrival  at  Bath. — The  Case  of  Himself 
and  Company. — ^The  Acquaintance  he  commences,  &c.  &c. 

We  all  are  a  wonderful  distance  from  home ! 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  long  miles  are  we  come ! 
And  sure  you'll  rejoice,  my  dear  mother,  to  hear 
We  are  safely  arriv'd  at  the  sign  of  the  Bear. 

Tis  a  plaguy  long  way ! — but  I  ne'er  can  repine, 
As  my  stomach  is  weak,  and  my  spirits  decline : 
For  the  people  say  here, — be  whatever  your  case, 
You  are  sure  to  get  well  if  you  come  to  this  place. — 
Miss  Jenny  made  fun,  as  she  always  is  wont, 
Of  Prudence  my  sister,  and  Tabitha  Runt  ; 
And  every  moment  she  heard  me  complain, 
Declar'd  I  was  vapour'd,  and  laugh'd  at  my  pain. 


r 


l^.BondJculp. 


To f nee  Ta  ^f  ()  ■ 
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What  tho'  at  Devizes  I  fed  pretty  hearty, 

And  made  a  good  meal,  like  the  rest  of  the  party, 

When  I  came  here  to  Bath^  not  a  bit  could  I  eat, 

Tho*  the  man  at  the  Bear  had  provided  a  treat : 

And  so  I  went  quite  out  of  spirits  to  bed. 

With  wind  in  my  stomach,  and  noise  in  my  head. 

As  we  all  came  for  health  (as  a  body  may  say) 

I  sent  for  the  doctor  the  very  next  day, 

And  the  doctor  was  pleas'd,  tho'  so  short  was  the  warning. 

To  come  to  our  lodging  betimes  in  the  morning ; 

He  look'd  very  thoughtful  and  grave,  to  be  sure, 

And  I  said  to  myself, — There's  no  hopes  of  a  cure ! 

But  I  thought  I  should  faint,  when  I  saw  him,  dear  mother, 

Feel  my  pulse  with  one  hand,  with  a  watch  in  the  other ; 

No  token  of  death  that  is  heard  in  the  night 

Could  ever  have  put  me  so  much  in  a  fright ; 

Thinks  I — 'tis  all  over — my  sentence  is  past, 

And  now  he  is  counting  how  long  I  may  last. — 

Then  he  look'd  at ,  and  his  face  grew  so  long, 

I'm  sure  he  thought  something  within  me  was  wrong. — 
He  determin'd  our  cases,  at  length,  (G — d  preserve  us  I) 
I'm  bilious,  I  find,  and  the  women  are  nervous ; 
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Their  systems  relax'd,  and  all  turn'd  topsy-turvy, 

With  hypochondriacs,  obstructions,  and  scurvy ; 

And  these  are  distempers  he  must  know  the  whole  on, 

For  he  talk'd  of  the  peritoneum  and  colon^ 

Of  phlegmatic  humours  oppressing  the  women, 

From  foeculent  matter  that  swells  the  abdomen ; 

But  the  noise  I  have  heard  in  my  bowels  like  thunder, 

Is  a  flatus,  I  find,  in  my  left  hypochonder. 

So  plenty  of  med'cines  each  day  does  he  send 

Post  slngulas  liquidas  sedes  sumend' 

Ad  crepitus  vesper  &  mart  promovend* 

In  English  to  say,  we  must  swallow  a  potion 

For  driving  out  wind  after  every  motion ; 

The  same  to  continue  for  three  weeks  at  least, 

Before  we  may  venture  the  waters  to  taste. 

Five  times  have  I  purg'd,  yet  I'm  sorry  to  tell  ye 

I  find  the  same  gnawing  and  wind  in  my  belly ; 

But,  without  any  doubt,  I  shall  find  myself  stronger, 

When  I've  took  the  same  physic  a  week  or  two  longer. 

He  gives  little  Tabby  a  great  many  doses. 

For  he  says  the  poor  creature  has  got  a  Chlorosis^ 


\ 
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Or  a  ravenous  Pica^  so  brought  on  the  vapours 

By  swallowing  stuff  she  had  read  in  the  papers ; 

And  often  I've  marveird  she  spent  so  much  money 

In  Water-dock  Essence^  and  Balsam  of  Honey  ; 

Such  tinctures,  elixirs,  such  pills  have  I  seen, 

I  never  could  wonder  her  face  was  so  green. 

Yet  he  thinks  he  can  very  soon  set  her  to  right 

With  Testic  Equin  that  she  takes  every  night ; 

And  when  to  her  spirits  and  strength  he  has  brought  her, 

He  thinks  she  may  venture  to  bathe  in  the  water. 

But  Prudence  is  forc'd  ev'ry  day  to  ride  out, 

For  he  says  she  wants  thoroughly  jumbling  about. 

Now  it  happens  in  this  very  house  is  a  lodger. 

Whose  name's  Nicodemus,  but  some  call  him  Roger, 

And  Roger's  so  kind  as  my  sister  to  bump 

On  a  pillion,  as  soon  as  she  comes  from  the  pump ; 

He's  a  pious  good  man,  and  an  excellent  scholar, 

And  I  think  it  is  certain  no  harm  can  befall  her; 

For  Roger  is  constantly  saying  his  prayers. 

Or  singing  some  spiritual  hymn  on  the  stairs. 

But  my  cousin  Miss  Jenny's  as  fresh  as  a  rose. 

And  the  Captain  attends  her  wherever  she  goes : 
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The  Captain's  a  worthy  good  sort  of  a  mariy 

For  he  calls  in  upon  us  whenever  he  can, 

And  often  a  dinner  or  supper  he  takes  here, 

And  Jenny  and  he  talk  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  : 

For  the  life  of  me  now  I  can't  think  of  his  name,  -:\ 

But  we  all  got  acquainted  as  soon  as  we  came. 

Don't  wonder,  dear  mother,  in  verse  I  have  writ, 
For  Jenny  declares  I've  a  good  pretty  wit ; 
She  says  that  she  frequently  sends  a  few  verses 
To  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  often  rehearses : 
Declares  'tis  the  fashion ;  and  all  the  world  knows 
There's  nothing  so  filthy,  so  vulgar  as  prose. 
And  I  hope,  as  I  write  without  any  connection, 
I  shall  make  a  great  figure  in  Dodsley's  Collection; 
At  least,  when  he  chooses  his  book  to  increase, 
I  may  take  a  small  flight  as  2i  fugitive  piece. — 
But  now,  my  dear  mother,  I'm  quite  at  a  stand. 
So  I  rest  your  most  dutiful  son  to  'command. 

S B— N— R— D. 

Bath,  1766. 
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LETTER  III. 

Miss  Jenny  W — d — r,  to  Lady  Eliz.  M — d — ss,  at 

Castle,  North. 

The  Birth  of  Fashion,  a  Specimen  of  a  modern  Ode. 

OuRE  there  are  charms  by  Heaven  assign'd 

To  modish  hfe  alone ; 
A  grace,  an  air,  a  taste  refin'd, 

To  vulgar  souls  unknown. 

Nature,  my  friend,  profuse  in  vain, 

May  every  gift  impart ; 
If  unimprov'd,  they  ne'er  can  gain 

An  empire  o'er  the  heart. 

Dress  be  our  care  in  this  gay  scene 

Of  Pleasure's  best  abode : 
Enchanting  Dress  I  if  well  I  ween, 

Meet  subject  for  an  Ode. 
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Come  then,  nymph  of  various  mien, 
Votary  true  of  Beauty's  queen. 
Whom  the  young  and  ag'd  adore, 
And  thy  different  arts  explore, 
Fashion,  come: — On  me  a-while 
Deign,  fantastic  nymph,  to  smile. 
MoRiA*  thee,  in  times  of  yore, 
To  the  motley  Proteus  bore  ; 
He,  in  bishop's  robts,  array'd, 
Went  one  night  to  masquerade, 
Where  thy  simple  mother  stray 'd : 
She  was  clad  like  harmless  quaker, 
And  was  pleas'd  my  Lord  should  take  her 
By  the  waist,  and  kindly  shake  her ; 
And,  with  look  demure,  said  she, 
"  Pray,  my  Lord, — do  you  know  me  ?" 
He,  with  soothing,  flattering  arts, 
Such  as  win  all  female  hearts. 
Much  extoll'd  her  wit  and  beauty. 
And  declar'd  it  was  his  duty, 

*  The  Goddess  of  Folly. 
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As  she  was  a  maid  of  honour, 

To  confer  his  blessing  on  her. 

There,  'mid  dress  of  various  hue, 

Crimson,  yellow,  green  and  blue, 

All  on  furbelows  and  laces, 

Slipt  into  her  chaste  embraces ; 

Then,  like  sainted  rogue,  cry'd  he, 

"  Little  quaker — you  know  me"  i T'oil 

Fill'd  with  thee  she  went  to  France, 
Land  renown'd  for  complaisance,  aiHailV/ 

Vers'd  in  science  debonair,    .***f^/ 
Bowing,  dancing,  dressing  hair ; 
There  she  chose  her  habitation,  iiv/.i. 
Fix'd  thy  place  of  education. 
Nymph,  at  thy  auspicious  birth, 
Hebe  strew'd  with  flow'rs  the  earth ; 
Thee  to  welcome,  all  the  Graces 
Deck'd  in  ruflBles,  deck'd  in  laces, 
With  the  God  of  Love  attended. 
And  the  Cyprian  queen  descended. 
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Now  you  trip  it  o'er  the  globe, 

Clad  in  party-colour'd  robe, 

And,  with  all  thy  mother's  sense,  ■ 

Virtues  of  your  sire  dispense. 

Goddess,  if  from  hand  like  mine, 
Aught  be  worthy  of  thy  shrine, 
Take  the  flow'ry  wreath  I  twine. 
Lead,  oh !  lead  me  by  the  hand. 
Guide  me  with  thy  magic  wand,  ;;  mj. 

Whether  deck'd  in  lace  and  ribbons,        :(oaprt  hmLl 
Thou  appear  St  like  Mrs.  Gibbons, 

Or  the  nymph  of  smiling  look. 

At  Bath  yclept  Janetta  Cook. 

Bring,  O  bring  thy  essence-pot, 

Amber,  musk,  and  bergamot, 

Eau  de  chipre,  eau  de  luce,  /vfaija  %siii 

Sans  pareil  and  citron  juice, 

Nor  thy  band-box  leave  behind, 

Fill'd  with  stores  of  every  kind ; 

All  th'  enraptur'd  bard  supposes, 

Who  to  Fancy  odes  composes; 
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All  that  Fancy's  self  has  felgn'd, 
In  a  band-box  is  contain'd : 
Painted  lawns,  and  chequer'd  shades, 
Crape,  that's  worn  by  love-lorn  maids, 
Water'd  tabbies,  flower'd  brocades ; 
Vi'lets,  pinks,  Italian  posies, 
Myrtles,  jessamins,  and  roses, 
Aprons,  caps,  and  'kerchiefs  clean, 
Straw-built  hats,  and  bonnets  green, 
Catguts,  gauzes,  tippets,  ruffs. 
Fans,  and  hoods,  and  feather'd  muffs, 
Stomachers,  and  paris-nets. 
Ear-rings,  necklaces,  aigrets, 
Fringes,  blonds,  and  mignionets ; 
Fine  vermilion  for  the  cheek, 
Velvet  patches  a  la  grecque. 
Come,  but  don't  forget  the  gloves, 
Which,  with  all  the  smiling  loves, 
Venus  caught  young  Cupid  picking 
From  the  tender  breast  of  chicken ; 
Little  chicken,  worthier  far, 
Than  the  birds  of  Juno's  car, 

D 


! 
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Soft  as  Cytherea's  dove, 

Let  thy  skin  my  skin  improve ; 

Thou  by  night  shall  grace  my  arm,  , 

And  by  day  shalt  teach  to  charm. 

Then,  O  sweet  goddess,  bring  with  thee 
Thy  boon  attendant  Gaiety, 
Laughter,  Freedom,  Mirth,  and  Ease, 
And  all  the  smiling  deities ; 
Fancy,  spreading  painted  sails, 
Loves  that  fan  with  gentle  gales. —  ^.nn"^ 

But  hark ! methinks  I  hear  a  voice, 

My  organs  all  at  once  rejoice ;    , 

A  voice  that  says,  or  seems  to  say, 

"  Sister,  hasten,  sister  gay, 

"  Come  to  the  pump-room — come  away/' 


I 


^  '  IU>1>  JiKi  , 

J—   W— D— R. 

Bath,  1766. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Mr.  SiMKiN  B — N — R — D  to  Lady  B — n — r — d,  at 

Hall,  North. 


A  Consultation  of  Physicians. 


Dear  mother,  my  time  has  been  wretchedly  spent, 

With  a  gripe  or  a  hickup  wherever  I  went. 

My  stomach  all  swell'd,  till  I  thought  it  would  burst, 

Sure  never  poor  mortal  with  wind  was  so  curst ! 

If  ever  I  ate  a  good  supper  at  night, 

I  dream'd  of  the  devil,  and  wak'd  in  a  fright : 

And  so.  as  I  grew  evVy  day  worse  and  worse. 

The  doctor  advis'd  me  to  send  for  a  nurse, 

And  the  nurse  was  so  willing  my  health  to  restore,     . 

She  begg'd  me  to  send  for  a  few  doctors  more ; 

For  when  any  difficult  work's  to  be  done. 

Many  heads  can  dispatch  it  much  sooner  than  one }    * 

And  I  find  there  are  doctors  enough  at  this  place, 

If  you  want  to  consult  in  a  dangerous  case ! 
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So  they  all  met  together,  and  thus  began  talking : 

"  Good  doctor,  Tm  your's — 'tis  a  fine  day  for  walking — 

"  Sad  news  in'the  papers — G-d  knows  who's  to  blame ! 

"  The  colonies  seem  to  be  all  in  at  flame — 

"  This  stamp  ad,  no  doubt,  might  be  good  for  the  crown, 

"  But  I  fear  'tis  a  pill  that  will  never  go  down — 

"  What  can  Portugal  mean  ? — Is  she  going  to  stir  up 

"  Convulsions  and  heats  in  the  bowels  of  Europe  ? 

"  'Twill  be  fatal  if  England  relapses  again, 

"  From  the  ill  blood  and  humours  of  Bourbon  and  Spain.'' 

Says  I,  '  My  good  doctors,  I  can't  understand 

*  Why  the  deuce  ye  take  so  many  patients  in  hand ; 
'  YeVe  a  great  deal  of  practice,  as  far  as  I  find, 

'  But  since  ye're  come  hither,  do  pray  be  so  kind 

'  To  write  me  down  something  that's  good  for  the  wind. 

'  No  doubt  ye  are  all  of  ye  great  politicians, 

*  But  at  present  my  bowels  have  need  of  physicians : 
'  Consider  my  case  in  the  light  it  deserves, 

'  And  pity  the  state  of  my  stomach  and  nerves." — 
But  a  tight  little  doctor  began  a  dispute 
About  administrations,  Newcastle  and  Bute^ 


W.ISond  Sfu7/,. 
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Talk'd  much  of  oeconomy,  much  of  profuseness. — 

Says  another — "  This  case,  which  at  first  was  a  loosiiess, 

"  Is  become  a  Tenesmus^  and  all  we  can  do 

"  Is  to  give  him  a  gentle  cathartic  or  two; 

'•  First  get  off  the  phlegm  that  adheres  to  the  Plicce, 

"  Then  throw  in  a  med'cine  that's  pretty  and  spicy ; — 

"  A  peppermint  draught, — or  a — Gome,  let's  be  gone,  ..nH 

"  We've  another  bad  case  to  consider  at  one." 

So  thus  they  brush'd  off,  each  his  cane  at  his  nose, 
When  Jenny  came  in,  who  had  heard  all  their  prose; 
"  ril  teach  them,"  says  she,  "  at  their  next  consultation, 
"  To  come  and  take  fees  for  the  good  of  the  nation." 
I  could  not  conceive  what  a  devil  she  meant, 
But  she  seiz'd  all  the  stuff  that  the  doctor  had  sent. 
And  out  of  the  window  she  flung  it  down  souse. 
As  the  first  politician  went  out  of  the  house. 
Decoctions  and  syrups  around  him  all  flew» 
The  pill,  bolus,  julep,  and  apozem  too; 
His  wig  had  the  luck  a  cathartic  to  meet. 
And  squash  went  the  gallipot  under  his  feet. 
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She  said,  'twas  a  shame  I  should  swallow  such  stuff, 
When  my  bowels  were  weak,  and  the  physic  so  rough ; 
Declar'd  she  was  shock'd  that  so  many  should  come 
To  be  doctor'd  to  death  such  a  distance  from  home, 
At  a  place  where  they  tell  you  that  water  alone 
Can  cure  all  distempers  that  ever  were  known. 
But,  what  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  story^ 
She  has  ordered  for  dinner  a  piper  and  dory ; 
For  to-day  Captain  Cormorant's  coming  to  dine, 
That  worthy  acquaintance  of  Jenny's  and  mine. 
'Tis  a  shame  to  the  army,  that  men  of  such  spirit 
Should  never  obtain  the  reward  of  their  merit ; 
For  the  Captain's  as  gallant  a  man  I'll  be  sworn,     . 
And  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever  was  born: 
After  so  many  hardships,  and  dangers  incurred, 
He  himself  thinks  he  ought  to  be  better  preferr'd, 
And  Roger,  or  what  is  his  name?  Nicodemus, 
Appears  full  as  kind,  and  as  much  to  esteem  us ; 
Our  Prudence  declares  he's  an  excellent  preacher, 
And  by  night  and  by  day  he's  so  good  as  to  teach  her ; 
His  doctrine  so  sound  with  such  spirit  he  gives. 
She  ne'er  can  forget  it  as  long  as  she  lives. 
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I  told  you  before,  that  he's  often  so  kind 
To  go  out  a  riding  with  Prudence  behind, 
So  frequently  dines  here  without  any  pressing, 
And  now  to  the  fish  he  is  giving  his  blessing ; 
And  as  that  is  the  case,  though  I've  taken  a  griper, 
I'll  venture  to  peck  at  the  dory  and  piper. 
And  now  my  dear  mother,  &:c.  &:c.  &;c, 

S B — N — R — D. 

Bath,  1766. 
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LETTER   V. 

Mr.  SiMKiN  B — N — R^D  to  Lady  B — n — r — d,  at 

Hall,  North. 


Salutatiohs  of  Bath,  and  an  Adventure  of  Mr.  B — n — r — d's  in 

consequence  thereof. 

^  o  city,  dear  mother,  this  city  excels, 

In  charming  sweet  sounds  both  of  fiddles  and  bells  ; 

I  thought,  like  a  fool,  that  they  only  would  ring 

For  a  wedding,  or  judge,  or  the  birth  of  a  king ; 

But  I  found  'twas  for  me,  that  the  good-natur'd  people 

Rung  so  hard  that  I  thought  they  would  pull  down  the  steeple; 

So  I  took  out  my  purse,  as  I  hate  to  be  shabby. 

And  paid  all  the  men  when  they  came  from  the  abbey ; 

Yet  some  think  it  strange  they  should  make  such  a  riot 

In  a  place  where  sick  folk  would  be  glad  to  be  quiet ; 

But  I  hear  'tis  the  bus'ness  of  this  corporation 

To  welcome  in  all  the  great  men  of  the  nation ; 
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For  you  know  there  is  nothing  diverts  or  employs 

The  minds  of^ great  people  like  making  a  noise: 

So  with  bells  they  contrive  all  as  much  as  they  can 

To  tell  the  arrival  of  any  such  man. 

If  a  broker,  or  statesman,  a  gamester,  or  peer, 

A  nat'raliz'd  Jew,  or  a  bishop  comes  here, 

Or  an  eminent  trader  in  cheese  should  retire, 

Just  to  think  of  the  bus'ness  the  state  may  require, 

With  horns  and  with  trumpets,  with  fiddles  and  drums, 

They'll  strive  to  divert  him  as  soon  as  he  comes ; 

Tis  amazing  they  find  such  a  number  of  ways 

Of  employing  his  thoughts  all  the  time  that  he  stays ! 

If  by  chance  the  great  ina.n  at  his  lodging  alone  is, 

He  may  view  from  his  window  the  colliers'  ponies 

On  both  the  parades,  where  they  tumble  and  kick, 

To  the  great  entertainment  of  those  that  are  sick : 

What  a  number  of  turnspits  and  builders  he'll  find 

For  relaxing  his  cares  and  unbending  his  mind. 

While  notes  of  sweet  music  contend  with  the  cries 

O^  fine  potted  laver  afresh  oysters^  and  pies ! 

And  music's  a  thing  I  shall  truly  revere, 

Since  the  city-musicians  so  tickled  my  ear : 

E 
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For  when  we  arriv'd  here  at  Bath  t'other  day^ 
They  came  to  our  lodgings  on  purpose  to  play ; 
And  I  thought  it  was  right  as  the  music  was  come, 
To  foot  it  a  little  in  Tabitua's  room ; 
For  practice  makes  perfect^  as  often  I've  read, 
And  to  heels  is  of  service  as  well  as  the  head : 
But  the  lodgers  were  shock'd  such  a  noise  we  should  make» 
And  the  ladies  declar'd  that  we  kept  them  awake ; 
Lord  Ringbone,  who  lay  in  the  parlour  below, 
On  account  of  the  gout  he  had  got  in  his  toe, 
Began  on  a  sudden  to  curse  and  to  swear : 
I  protest,  my  dear  mother,  'twas  shocking  to  hear 
The  oaths  of  that  reprobate  gouty  old  peer: 
"  All  the  devils  in  hell  sure  at  once  have  concurr'd 
"  To  make  such  a  noise  here  as  never  was  heard  '^ 
"  Some  blundering  blockhead,  while  I  am  in  bed, 
"  Treads  as  hard  as  a  coach -horse  just  over  my  head ; 
"  I  cannot  conceive  what  a  plague  he's  about : 
"  Are  the  fiddlers  come  hither  to  make  all  this  rout 
"  With  their  d — 'd  squeaking  catgut,  that's  worse  than  the 
''gout? 
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"  If  the  aldermen  bad  'em  come  hither,  I  swear, 
"  I  wish  they  were  broiling  in  hell  with  the  May'r; 
"  May  flames  be  my  portion  if  ever  I  give 
"  Those  rascals  one  farthing  as  long  as  I  live!" 
So  while  they  were  playing  their  musical  airs, 
And  I  was  just  dancing  the  hay  round  the  chairs, 
He  roar'd  to  his  Frenchman  to  kick  them  down  stairs. 
The  Frenchman  came  forth,  with  his  outlandish  lingo, 
Just  the  same  as  a  monkey,  and  made  all  the  men  go ; 
I  could  not  make  out  what  he  said,  not  a  word. 
And  his  lordship  declar'd  I  was  very  absurd. 
Says  I,  '  Master  Ringbone,  I've  nothing  to  fear. 
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*  Tho'  you  be  a  Lord,  and  your  man  a  Mounseer, 

*  For  the  May'r  and  the  aldermen  bad  them  come  here : 

' As  absurd  as  I  am, 

*  I  don't  care  a  damn 

*  For  you,  nor  your  valee  de  sham : 

*  For  a  Lord,  do  you  see, 
^  Is  nothing  to  me, 

*  Any  more  than  a  flea ; 

*  And  your  Frenchman  so  eager, 
'  With  all  his  soup  meagre. 
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*  Is  no  more  than  a  mouse, 
'  Or  a  bug,  or  a  louse, 

*  And  I'll  do  as  I  please  while  I  stay  in  the  house ; 

*  For  the  B— n — r — d  family  all  can  afford 

'  To  part  with  their  money  as  free  as  a  Lord.' 

So  I  thank'd  the  musicians,  and  gave  them  a  guinea, 
Tho'  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  call'd  me  a  ninny ; 
And  I'll  give  them  another  the  next  time  they  play, 
For  men  of  good  fortune  encourage,  they  say. 
All  arts  and  all  sciences  too  in  their  way ; 
So  the  men  were  so  kind  as  to  halloo  and  bawl, 
*'  God  bless  you.  Sir,  thank  you,  good  fortune  befall 
"  Yourself,  and  the  B — n — r — d  family  all." 

Excuse  any  more — for  I  very  well  know. 
Both  my  subject  and  verse — is  exceedingly  low; 
But  if  any  great  critic  finds  fault  with  my  letter, 
He  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  you  a  better. 
And  now,  my  dear  mother,  &;c.  kc.  kc. 


Bath,  1766.  S B— N— R— D. 


I 
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LETTER  VI. 

Mr.  SiMKiN  B — N — R — D  to  Lady  B — n — r — d,  at 

Hall,  North. 

Mr,  B — N — R — D  gives  a  Description  of  the  Bathing, 

1  H I  s  morning,  dear  mother,  as  soon  as  'twas  light, 
I  was  wak'd  by  a  noise  that  astonish'd  me  quite ; 
For  in  Tabitha's  chamber  I  heard  such  a  clatter, 
I  could  not  conceive  what  the  deuce  was  the  matter ; 
And,  wou'd  you  believe  it,  I  went  up  and  found  her 
In  a  blanket  with  two  lusty  fellows  around  her, 
Who  both  seem'd  a  going  to  carry  her  ojBP  in 
A  little  black  box  just  the  size  of  a  coffin : 
*  Pray  tell  me,'  says  I,  '  what  ye're  doing  of  there  ?' 
**  Why,  master,  'tis  hard  to  be  bilk'd  of  our  fare, 
"  And  so  we  were  thrusting  her  into  a  chair ; 
"  We  don't  see  no  reason  for  using  us  so, 
"  For  she  bad  us  come  hither,  and  now  she  won't  go: 
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"  We've  earn'd  all  the  fare,  for  we  both  came  and  knock 'd  her 
"  Up  as  soon  as  'twas  light,- by  advice  of  the  doctor; 
*'  And  this  is  a  job  that  we  often  go  a'ter, 
"  For  ladies  that  choose  to  go  into  the  water." 

*  But  pray,'  says  I,  Tabitha,  what  is  your  drift 
'  To  be  cover'd  in  flannel  instead  of  a  shift  ? 

*  *Tis  all  by  the  doctor's  advice,  I  suppose, 

*  That  nothing  is  left  to  be  seen  but  your  nose : 
'  I  think  if  you  really  intend  to  go  in, 

*  'T would  do  you  more  good  if  you  stript  to  the  skin ; 
'  And  if  you've  a  mind  for  a  frolick,  i'fa'th, 

*  I'll  just  step  and  see  you  jump  into  the  bath.' 

So  they  hoisted  her  down  just  as  safe  and  as  well   • 
And  as  snug  as  a  hodmandod  rides  in  his  shell : 
1  fain  wou'd  have  gone  to  see  Tabitha  dip, 
But  they  turn'd  at  a  corner  and  gave  me  the  slip. 
Yet  in  searching  about  I  had  better  success. 
For  I  got  to  a  place  where  the  ladies  undress : 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  they  are  after  some  fun, 
And  111  see  what  they're  doing,  as  sure  as  a  gun ; 
So  I  peep'd  at  the  door,  and  I  saw  ^  great  mat, 
That  cover'd  the  table,  and  got  under  that, 
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And  laid  myself  down  there  as  snug  and  as  still, 

(As  a  body  may  say)  like  a  thief  in  a  mill ; 

And  of  all  the  fine  sights  I  have  seen,  my  dear  mother, 

I  never  expect  to  behold  such  another : 

How  the  ladies  did  giggle  and  set  up  their  clacks, 

All  the  while  an  old  woman  was  rubbing  their  backs ! 

Oh  'twas  pretty  to  see  them  all  put  on  their  flannels, 

And  then  take  the  water,  like  so  many  spaniels; 

And  tho'  all  the  while  it  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 

They  swam,  just  as  if  they  were  hunting  an  otter. 

'Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  fair  sex 

All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks, 

And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl 

In  a  great  smoking  kettle  as  big  as  our  hall : 

And  to-day,  many  persons  of  rank  and  condition 

Were  boil'd  by  command  of  an  able  physician; 

Dean  Spavin,  Dean  Mangey,  and  Doctor  De'squirt, 

Were  all  sent  from  Cambridge  to  rub  off  their  dirt ;   • 

Judge  Bane,  and  the  worthy  old  Counsellor  Pest, 

jfoind  issue  at  once,  and  went  in  with  the  rest ; 

And  this  they  all  said  was  exceedingly  good 

For  strength'ning  the  spirits  and  mending  the  blood. 
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It  pleas'd  me  to  see  how  they  all  were  inclin'd 

To  lengthen  their  lives  for  the  good  of  mankind ; 

For  I  ne'er  would  believe  that  a  bishop  or  judge 

Can  fancy  old  Satan  may  owe  him  a  grudge ; 

Tho'  some  think  the  lawyer  may  choose  to  demur, 

And  the  priest  till  another  occasion  defer  ; 

And  both  to  be  better  prepar'd  for  herea'ter, 

Take  a  smack  of  the  brimstone  contain'd  in  the  water. 

But,  what  is  surprizing,  no  mortal  e'er  view'd 

Any  one  of  the  physical  gentlemen  stew'd  ; 

Since  the  day  that  King  Bladud*  first  found  out  these  bogs, 

And  thought  them  so  good  for  himself  and  his  hogs, 

Not  one  of  the  faculty  ever  has  try'd 

These  excellent  waters  to  cure  his  own  hide ; 

Tho'  many  a  skilful  and  learned  physician, 

With  candour,  good  sense,  and  profound  erudition, 

Obliges  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  his  brain, 

Their  nature  and  hidden  effects  to  explain. 

Thus  Chiron  advis'd  Madam  Thetis  to  take 

And  dip  her  poor  child  in  the  Stygian  lake, 

*  Vide  Old  Bath  Guide. 
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But  the  worthy  old  doctor  was  not  such  an  elf 
As  ever  to  venture  his  carcase  himself. 
So  Jason's  good  wife  us'd  to  set  on  a  pot, 
And  put  in  at  onoe  all  the  patients  she  got, 
But  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  her  direction, 
Without  being  coddled  to  mend  her  complexion : 
And  I  never  have  heard  that  she  wrote  any  treatise 
To  tell  what  the  virtue  of  water  and  heat  is. 
You  cannot  conceive  what  a  number  of  ladies 
Were  wash'd  in  the  water  the  same  as  our  maid  is : 
Old  Baron  Vanteazer,  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
Brought  his  lady  the  Baroness  here  for  her  health ; 
The  Baroness  bathes,  and  she  says  that  her  case 
Has  been  hit  to  a  hair,  and  is  mending  apace  : 
And  this  is  a  point  all  the  learned  agree  on, 
The  Baron  has  met  with  the  fate  of  Acteon  ; 
Who,  while  he  peep'd  into  the  bath,  had  the  luck 
To  find  himself  suddenly  chang'd  to  a  buck. 
Miss  ScRATCHiT  wcut  in,  and  the  Countess  of  Scales, 
Both  ladies  of  very  great  fashion  in  Wales  ; 
Then  all  on  a  sudden  two  persons  of  worth, 
My  Lady  Pandora  Macscurvy  came  forth, 
With  General  Sulphur  arriv'd  from  the  North. 
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So  Tabby,  you  see,  had  the  honour  of  washing 
With  folks  of  distinction,  and  very  high  fashion ; 
But  in  spite  of  good  company,  poor  little  soul, 
She  shook  both  her  ears  like  a  mouse  in  a  bowl. 

Ods-bobs !  how  delighted  I  was  unawares 
With  the  fiddles  I  heard  in  the  room  above  stairs ; 
For  music  is  wholesome,  the  doctors  all  think, 
For  ladies  that  bathe,  and  for  ladies  that  drink ; 
And  that's  the  opinion  of  Robin  our  driver. 
Who  whistles  his  nags  while  they  stand  at  the  river : 
They  say  it  is  right  that  for  every  glass 
A  tune  you  should  take,  that  the  water  may  pass, 
So  while  little  Tabby  was  washing  her  rump, 
The  ladies  kept  drinking  it  out  of  a  pump. 

Fve  a  deal  more  to  say,  but  am  loth  to  intrude 
On  your  time,  my  dear  mother,  so  now  FU  conclude. 

S B — N — R D. 

Bath,  1766. 
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LETTER  VII. 


Mr.  SiMKiN  B — N — R — D  to  Lady  B — n — r — d,  at  — 

Castle,  North. 

A  Panegyric  on  Bath,  and  a  Moravian  Hymn. 

Of  all  the  gay  places  the  world  can  afford, 

By  gentle  and  simple  for  pastime  ador'd, 

Fine  balls,  and  fine  concerts,  fine  buildings,  and  springs, 

Fine  walks,  and  fine  views,  and  a  thousand  fine  things, 

(Not  to  mention  the  sweet  situation  and  air) 

What  place,  my  dear  mother,  with  Bath  can  compare  ? 

Let  Bristol  for  commerce  and  dirt  be  renown'd, 

At  Sals' bury  pen-knives  and  scissars  be  ground ; 

The  towns  of  Devizes,  of  Bradford  and  Frome^ 

May  boast  that  they  better  can  manage  the  loom ; 

I  believe  that  they  may ; — but  the  world  to  refine, 

In  manners,  in  dress,  in  politeness  to  shine, 

O  Bath !  let  the  art,  let  the  glory  be  thine. 
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I'm  sure  that  I've  travell'd  our  country  all  o'er, 

And  ne'er  was  so  civilly  treated  before  ; 

Would  you  think,  my  dear  mother,  (without  the  least  hint 

That  we  all  should  be  glad  of  appearing  in  print) 

The  news-writers  here  were  so  kind  as  to  give  all 

The  world  an  account  of  our  happy  arrival  ? — 

You  scarce  can  imagine  what  numbers  I've  met, 

(Tho'  to  me  they  are  perfectly  strangers  as  yet) 

Who  all  with  address  and  civility  came, 

And  seem'd  vastly  proud  of  subscribing  our  name. 

Young  Timothy  Canvass  is  charm'd  with  the  place, 

Who,  I  hear,  is  come  hither,  his  fibres  to  brace; 

Poor  man !  at  th'  election  he  threw,  t'other  day, 

All  his  victuals,  and  liquor,  and  money  away ; 

And  some  people  think  with  such  haste  he  began, 

That  soon  he  the  constable  greatly  outran. 

And  is  qualify'd  now  for  a  parliament-man : 

Goes  every  day  to  the  coffee-house,  where 

The  wits  and  the  great  politicians  repair ; 

Harangues  on  the  funds  and  the  state  of  the  nation. 

And  plans  a  good  speech  for  an  administration, 
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In  hopes  of  a  place  which  he  thinks  he  deserves, 
As  the  love  of  his  country  has  ruined  his  nerves. — 
Our  neighbour,  Sir  Easterlin  Widgeon,  has  swore 
He  ne'er  will  return  to  his  bogs  any  more ; 
The  Thicksculls  are  settled ;  we've  had  invitations 
With  a  great  many  more  on  the  score  of  relations : 
The  Loungers  are  come  too. — Old  Stucco  has  just  sent 
His  plan  for  a  house  to  be  built  in  the  Crescent ; 
'Twill  soon  be  complete,  and  they  say  all  their  work 
Is  as  strong  as  St.  PauVs,  or  the  minster  at  York. 
Don't  you  think  'twould  be  better  to  lease  our  estate, 
And  buy  a  good  house  here  before  'tis  too  late? 
You  never  can  go,  my  dear  mother,  where  you 
So  much  have  to  see,  and  so  little  to  do. 

I  write  this  in  haste,  for  the  Captain  is  come, 
And  so  kind  as  to  go  with  us  all  to  the  Room ; 
But  be  sure  by  the  very  next  post  you  shall  hear 
Of  all  I've  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  there  : 
For  I  scribble  my  verse  with  a  great  deal  of  ease, 
And  can  send  you  a  letter  whenever  I  please : 
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And  while  at  this  place  I've  the  honour  to  stay, 
I  think  I  can  never  want  something  to  say. 
But  now,  my  dear  mother,  &:c.  fcc.  &:c. 


S- B — N — R D. 


Bath,  1766. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

I'm  sorry  to  find  at  the  city  of  Bath^ 
Many  folks  are  uneasy  concerning  their  faith : 
NicoDEMus,  the  preacher,  strives  all  he  can  do 
To  quiet  the  conscience  of  good  sister  Prue  ; 
But  Tabby  from  scruples  of  mind  is  releas'd 
Since  she  met  with  a  learned  Moravian  priest, 
Who  says.  There  is  neither  transgression  nor  sin  ; 
A  doctrine  that  brings  many  customers  in. 
She  thinks  this  the  prettiest  ode  upon  earth, 
Which  he  made  on  his  infant  that  dy'd  in  the  birth. 
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O  D  E.* 

Chicken  blessed 

And  caressed, 
Little  bee  on  Jesu's  breast  I 

From  the  hurry 

And  the  flurry 
Of  the  earth  thou'rt  now  at  rest. 

*  The  learned  Moravian  has  pirated  this  Ode  from  Count  Zinzendorf's 
Book  of  Hymns.    Vid.  H.  33. 
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LETTER   VIII. 

Mr.  Sim  KIN  B — n — r — d  to  Lady  B — n — e — d,  at  • 

Hall,  North. 

Mr.  B — N — R — D  goes  to  the  Rooms.     His  Opinion  of  Gaming. 

r  ROM  the  earliest  ages,  dear  mother,  till  now, 
All  statesmen  and  great  politicians  allow 
That  nothing  advances  the  good  of  a  nation. 
Like  giving  all  money  a  free  circulation : 
This  question  from  members  of  parliament  draws 
Many  speeches  that  meet  universal  applause ; 
And  if  ever,  dear  mother,  I  live  to  be  one, 
I'll  speak  on  this  subject  as  sure  as  a  gun: 
For  Bath  will  I  speak,  and  I'll  make  an  oration 
Shall  obtain  me  the  freedom  of  this  corporation ; 
I  have  no  kind  of  doubt  but  the  Speaker  will  beg 
All  the  members  to  hear  when  I  set  out  my  leg. 
*'  Circulation  of  cash — circulation  decay 'd — 
*'  Is  at  once  the  destruction  and  ruin  of  trade ; 
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*'  Circulation — I  say — circulation  it  is, 
"  Gives  life  to  commercial  countries  like  this :" 
What  thanks  to  the  city  of  Bath  then  are  due 
From  all  who  this  patriot  maxim  pursue ! 
For  in  no  place  whatever  that  national  good 
Is  practis'd  so  well,  and  so  well  understood. 
What  infinite  merit  and  praise  does  she  claim  in 
Her  ways  and  her  means  for  promoting  o^ gaming! 
And  gaming^  no  doubt,  is  of  infinite  use 
That  same  circulation  of  cash  to  produce. 
What  true  public-spirited  people  are  here, 
Who  for  that  very  purpose  come  every  year ! 
AH  eminent  men,  who  no  trade  ever  knew 
But  gaming^  the  only  good  trade  to  pursue ; 
All  other  professions  are  subject  to  fail, 
But  gaming  s  a  bus'ness  will  ever  prevail ; 
Besides,  'tis  the  only  good  way  to  commence 
An  acquaintance  with  all  men  of  spirit  and  sense ; 
We  may  grub  on  without  it  thro'  life,  I  suppose. 
But  then  'tis  with  people — that  nobody  knows. 
We  ne'er  can  expect  to  be  rich,  wise,  or  great, 
Or  look'd  upon  fit  for  employments  of  state : 
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'Tis  your  men  of  fine  heads,  and  of  nice  calculations, 
That  afford  so  much  service  to  administrations, 
Who  by  frequent  experience  know  how  to  devise 
The  speediest  methods  of  raising  supplies : 
*Tis  such  men  as  these,  men  of  honour  and  worth, 
That  challenge  respect  from  all  persons  of  birth ; 
And  is  it  not  right  they  should  all  be  carest, 
When  they're  all  so  polite,  and  so  very  well  drest, 
When  they  circulate  freely  the  money  they've  won. 
And  wear  a  lac'd  coat,  tho'  their  fathers  wore  none  ? 

Our  trade  is  encourag'd  as  much,  if  not  more. 
By  the  tender  soft  sex  I  shall  ever  adore ;  ^ 

But  their  husbands,  those  brutes,  have  been  known  to  complain, 
And  swear  they  will  never  set  foot  here  again. — 

Ye  wretches  ingrate  !  to  find  fault  with  your  wives, 
The  comfort,  the  solace,  and  joy  of  your  lives ; 
Oh !  that  women,  whose  price  is  so  far  above  rubies, 
Should  fall  to  the  lot  of  such  ignorant  boobies ! 
Does  n't  Solomon  speak  of  such  women  with  rapture. 
In  verse  his  eleventh  and  thirty-first  chapter  ? 


! 
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And  surely  that  wise  king  of  Israel  knew 

What  belong 'd  to  a  woman  much  better  than  you ! 

He  says,  *'  if  you  find  out  a  virtuous  wife, 

"  She  will  do  a  man  good  all  the  days  of  her  life; 

**  She  deals  like  a  merchant,  she  sitteth  up  late." 

And  you'll  find  it  is  written  in  verse  twenty-eight, 

"  Her  husband  is  sure  to  be  known  at  the  gate. 

"  He  never  hath  need  or  occasion  for  spoil, 

"  When  his  wife  is  much  better  employ 'd  all  the  while; 

*'  She  seeketh  fine  wool,  and  fine  linen  she  buys, 

"  And  is  clothed  in  purple  and  scarlet  likewise." 

Now  pray  don't  your  wives  do  the  very  same  thing, 

And  follow  th'  advice  of  that  worthy  old  king  ? 

Do  they  spare  for  expences  themselves  in  adorning  ? 

Don't  they  go  about  buying  fine  things  all  the  morning? 

And  at  cards  all  the  night  take  the  trouble  to  play, 

To  get  back  the  money  they  spent  in  the  day  ? 

And  sure  there's  no  sort  of  occasion  to  shew 

Ye  are  known  at  the  gate,  or  wherever  ye  go. 

Pray  are  not  your  ladies  at  Bath  better  plac'd 

Than  the  wife  of  a  king,  who  herself  so  disgrac'd, 

And  at  Ithaca  liv'd  in  such  very  bad  taste  P 
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Poor  soul !  while  her  husband  thought  proper  to  leave  her, 

She  slav'd  all  the  day  like  a  Spilalfields  weaver, 

And  then  like  a  fool,  when  her  web  was  half  spun, 

Pull'd  to  pieces  at  night  all  the  M'ork  she  had  done : 

But  these  to  their  husbands  more  profit  can  yield, 

And  are  much  like  a  lily  that  grows  in  the  field ; 

They  toil  not  indeed,  nor  indeed  do  they  spin, 

Yet  they  never  are  idle  when  once  they  begin. 

But  are  very  intent  on  increasing  their  store, 

And  always  keep  shuffling  and  cutting  for  more : 

Industrious  creatures !  that  make  it  a  rule 

To  secure  half  the  fish,  while  they  manage  the  pool ; 

So  they  win,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  very  much  wonder 

Why  they  put  so  much  money  the  candlestick  under; 

For  up  comes  a  man  on  a  sudden,  slap-dash. 

Snuffs  the  candles  and  carries  away  all  the  cash : 

And  as  nobody  troubles  their  heads  any  more, 

I'm  in  very  great  hopes  that  it  goes  to  the  poor. — 

Methinks  I  should  like  to  excel  in  a  trade 

By  which  such  a  number  their  fortunes  have  made. 

I've  heard  of  a  wise,  philosophical  Jew, 

That  shuffles  the  cards  in  a  manner  that's  new ; 
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One  Jonas,  I  think : — And  could  wish  for  the  future 
To  have  that  illustrious  sage  for  my  tutor; 
And  the  Captain,  whose  kindness  I  ne'er  can  forget, 
Will  teach  me  a  game  that  he  calls  Lansquenet, 
So  I  soon  shall  acquaint  you  what  money  Tve  won ; 
In  the  mean  time  I  rest  your  most  dutiful  son, 

S B— N— R— D. 

Bath,  1766. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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PART   II. 


LETTER   IX. 

Miss  Jenny  W — d — r,  to  Lady  Eliz.  M — d — ss,  al 
— : Castle,  North. 

A  Journal. 

1  o  humbler  strains,  ye  Nine,  descend,         ^ 
And  greet  my  poor  sequester'd  friend. 
Not  odes,  with  rapid  eagle  flight,       1 
That  soar  above  all  human  sight,  c/  ^ 

Not  Fancy's  fair  and  fertile  field,  ^  <. 

To  all  the  same  delight  can  yield.   ^ 
But  come.  Calliope,  and  say 
How  pleasure  wastes  the  various  day : 

H 
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Whether  thou  art  wont  to  rove 
By  Parade,  or  Orange  Grove, 
Or  to  breathe  a  purer  air 
In  the  Circus  or  the  Square ; 
Wheresoever  be  thy  path,        ^ 
Tell,  O  tell  the  joys  of  Bath, 

EvVy  morning,  ev'ry  night, 
Gayest  scenes  of  fresh  delight ; 
When  Aurora  sheds  her  beams, 
Wak'd  from  soft  Elysian  dreams. 
Music  calls  me  to  the  spring, 
Which  can  health  and  spirits  bring : 
There  Hygeia,  goddess,  pours 
Blessings  from  her  various  stores ; 
Let  me  to  her  altars  haste, 
Tho'  I  ne'er  the  waters  taste, 
Near  the  pump  to  take  my  stand,  J 
With  a  nosegay  in  my  hand. 
And  to  hear  the  Captain  say, 
"  How  d'ye  do,  dear  Miss,  to-day?" 
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The  Captain ; — Now  you'll  say,  my  dear, 
Methinks  I  long  his  name  to  hear: — 
Why  then — but  don't  you  tell  my  aunt, 
The  Captain's  name  is  Cormorant  ; 
But  hereafter  you  must  know, 
I  shall  call  him  Romeo, 
And  your  friend,  dear  lady  Bet, 
Jenny  no  more,  but  Juliet. 

O  ye  guardian  spirits  fair, 
All  who  make  true  love  your  care, 
May  I  oft  my  Romeo  meet, 
Oft  enjoy  his  converse  sweet ; 
I  alone  his  thoughts  employ, 
Through  each  various  scene  of  joy  I 
Lo !  where  all  the  jocund  throng 
From  the  pump-room  hastes  along. 
To  the  breakfast  all  invited 
By  Sir  Toby  lately  knighted. 
See  with  joy  my  Romeo  comes ! 
He  conducts  me  to  the  Rooms ; 
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There  he  whispers,  not  unseen, 
Tender  tales  behind  the  screen ; 
While  his  eyes  are  fix'd  on  mine. 
See  each  nymph  with  envy  pine, 
And,  with  looks  of  forc'd  disdain, 
Smile  contempt,  but  sigh  in  vain ! 

O  the  charming  party's  made ! 
Some  to  walk  the  south  Parade, 
Some  to  Lincomb's  shady  groves, 
Or  to  Simpson's  proud  alcoves  ; 
Some  for  chapel  trip  away, 
Then  take  places  for  the  play ; 
Or  we  walk  about  in  pattens. 
Buying  gauzes,  cheap 'ning  sattins : 
Or  to  Painter's  we  repair,  f;^ 

Meet  Sir  Peregrine  Hatchet  there, 
Pleas'd  the  artist's  skill  to  trace 
In  his  dear  Miss  Gorgon's  face: 
Happy  pair !  who  fix'd  as  fate 
For  the  sweet  connubial  state, 
Smile  in  canvass  tete-d-tete. 
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If  the  weather,  cold  and  chill, 

Calls  us  all  to  Mr.  Gill, 

Romeo  hands  to  me  the  jelly, 

Or  the  soup  of  vermicelli : 

If  at  Toyshop  I  step  in, 

He  presents  a  diamond  pin ; 

Sweetest  token  I  can  wear, 

Which  at  once  may  grace  my  hair, 

And  in  witness  of  my  flame. 

Teach  the  glass  to  bear  his  name : 

See  him  turn  each  trinket  over, 

If  for  me  he  can  discover 

Aught  his  passion  to  reveal, 

Emblematic  ring  or  seal, 

Cupid  whetting  pointed  darts. 

For  a  pair  of  tender  hearts ; 

Hymen  lighting  sacred  fires. 

Types  of  chaste  and  fond  desires. 

Thus  enjoy  we  ev'ry  blessing.  ^,  f-i 

Till  the  toilet  calls  to  dressing ; 

Where's  my  garnet,  cap,  and  sprig? 

Send  for  Singe  to  dress  my  wig : 


i  ^^ 
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Bring  my  silver'd  mazarine, 

Sweetest  gown  that  e'er  w;as  seen :     ^y 

Tabitha,  put  on  my  ruff: 

Where's  my  dear  delightful  muff? 

Muff,  my  faithful  Romeo's  present ! 

Tippet  too  from  tail  of  pheasant ! 

Muff  from  downy  breast  of  swan ! 

O  the  dear  enchanting  man  \ 

Muff  that  makes  me  think  how  Jove 

Flew  to  Leda  from,  above — 

Muff  that — Tabby,  see  who  rapt  then. 

*'  Madam,  Madam,  'tis  the  Captain !" 

Sure  his  voice  I  hear  below, 

'Tis,  it  is  my  Romeo  ! 

Shape  and  gait,  and  careless  air, 

Diamond  ring,  and  solitaire, 

Birth  and  fashion  all  declare. 

How  his  eyes,  that  gently  roll,  h 

Speak  the  language  of  his  soul ! 

See  the  dimple  on  his  cheek, 

See  him  smile  and  sweetly  speak ; 
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"  Lovely  nymph,  at  your  command, 

"  I  have  something  in  my  hand, 

"  Which  I  hope  you'll  not  refuse, 

*'  'Twill  us  both  at  night  amuse: 

*'  What  tho'  Lady  Whisker  crave  it, 

"  And  Miss  Badger  longs  to  have  it, 

"  'Tis,  by  Jupiter  I  swear, 

"  Tis  for  you  alone,  my  dear : 

"  See  this  ticket,  gentle  maid, 

"  At  your  feet  an  offering  laid  : 

'*  Thee  the  loves  and  graces  call 

"  To  a  little  private  ball : 

"  And  to  play  I  bid  adieu,  y 

"  Hazard,  lansquenet,  and  loo, 

"  Fairest  nymph,  to  dance  with  you." 

— I  with  joy  accept  his  ticket,         , . 

And  upon  my  bosom  stick  it :    . 

Well  I  know  how  Romeo  dances, 

With  what  air  he  first  advances, 

With  what  grace  his  gloves  he  draws  on. 

Claps,  and  calls  up  JVancy  Dawson  ; 
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Me  thro'  ev'ry  dance  conducting, 

And  the  music  oft  instructing ; 

See  him  tap,  the  time  to  shew,  f  Mf     ^^^ 

With  his  hght  fantastic  toe ; 

Skill'd  in  ev'ry  art  to  please, 

From  the  fan  to  waft  the  breeze,     i 

Or  his  bottle  to  produce, 

Fill'd  with  pungent  Eau  de  Luce. 

Wonder  not,  my  friend,  I  go 

To  the  ball  with  Romeo. 

Such  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Bath,  at  thee  I  choose  to  live. 


W— D— R. 


Bath,  1766. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Inclos'd  you'll  find  some  lines,  my  dear,       ^ 
Made  by  a  hungry  poet  here, 
(^      A  happy  bard,  who  rhymes  and  eats, 
And  lives  by  uttering  quaint  conceits ; 
>^       Yet  thinks  to  him  alone  belong  -^"^^ 

V      The  laurels  due  to  modern  song. 
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SONG. 

A    CHARGE    TO    THE    POETS. 

Written  at  Mr.  Gill's,  an  eminent  Cook  at  Bath. 
Ov  wpoq  wavTog  etrriv  uorvcroci  icocXug.      Frag.  Vet.  Poet. 

Y  E  bards  who  sing  the  hero's  praise, 

Or  lass's  of  the  mill,  [Forle, 

A  loftier  theme  invites  your  lays. 

Come  tune  your  lyres  to  Gill. 

Of  all  the  cooks  the  world  can  boast, 

However  great  their  skill. 
To  bake,  or  fry,  to  boil,  or  roast. 

There's  none  like  Master  Gill. 

Sweet  rhyming  troop,  no  longer  stoop 

To  drink  Castalia's  rill. 
Whene'er  ye  droop,  O  taste  the  soup 

That's  made  by  Master  Gill. 
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O  taste  this  soup,  for  which  the  fair, 

When  hungry,  cold,  and  chill. 
Forsake  the  Circus  and  the  Square 

To  eat  with  Master  Gill. 

Tis  this  that  makes  my  Chloe*s  lips 

Ambrosial  sweets  distil ;  [Affetiuoso. 

For  leeks  and  cabbage  oft  she  sips 

In  soup  that's  made  by  Gill. 

Immortal  bards  view  here  your  wit. 

The  labours  of  your  quill. 
To  singe  the  fowl  upon  the  spit 

Condemn'd  by  Master  Gill. 

My  humble  verse  that  fate  will  meet. 

Nor  shall  I  take  it  ill ; 
But  grant,  ye  gods !  that  I  may  eat 

That  fowl  when  drest  by  Gill. 

These  are  your  true  poetic  fires 

That  drest  this  sav'ry  grill ; 
E'en  while  I  eat  the  muse  inspires, 

And  tunes  my  voice  to  Gill. 
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When  C strikes  the  vocal  lyre, 

Sweet  Lydian  measures  thrill ; 
But  I  the  gridir'n  more  admire, 

When  tun'd  by  Master  Gill. 

"  Come  take  my  sage  of  ancient  use,*^ 

Cries  learned  Doctor  H — ll  : 
"  But  what's  the  sage  without  the  goose  ?" 

Replies  my  Master  Gill. 

He  who  would  fortify  his  mind, 

His  belly  first  should  fill ;  [Forte. 

Roast  beef  gainst  terrors  best  you'll  find ; 

*'  The  Greeks  knew  this,"  says  Gill. 

Your  spirits  and  your  blood  to  stir. 

Old  Galen  gives  a  pill ; 
But  I  the  forc'd-meat  ball  prefer, 

Prepar'd  by  Master  Gill. 

While  he  so  well  can  broil  and  bake, 

I'll  promise  and  fulfil. 
No  other  physic  e'er  to  take 

Than  what's  prescrib'd  by  Gill. 
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Your  bard  has  liv'd  at  Bath  so  long,  [Piano, 

He  dreads  to  see  your  bill — 
Instead  of  cash  accept  this  song,  [Pianissimo, 

My  worthy  Master  Gill. 
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LETTER  'X. 

Mr.  SiMKiN  B — N — R — D  to  Lady  B — n — r — d,  at 

Hall,  North. 


Taste  and  Spirit. Mr.  B — n — k — d  commences  a  Beau  GAR90N. 

00  lively,  so  gay,  my  dear  mother,  I'm  grown, 

1  long  to  do  something  to  make  myself  known ; 
For  persons  of  taste  and  true  spirit,  1  find, 
Are  fond  of  attracting  the  eyes  of  mankind  : 
What  numbers  one  sees,  who,  for  that  very  reason, 
Come  to  make  such  a  figure  at  Bath,  ev'ry  season ! 
'Tis  this  that  provokes  Mrs.  Shenkin  Ap-Leek 

To  dine  at  the  ord'nary  twice  in  a  week, 

Tho'  at  home  she  might  eat  a  good  dinner  in  comfort, 

Nor  pay  such  a  cursed  extravagant  sum  for't : 

But  then  her  acquaintance  would  never  have  known 

Mrs.  Shenkin  Ap-Leek  had  acquir'd  the  bon  ton; 

Ne'er  shewn  how  in  taste  the  Ap-Leeks  can  excel 

The  Dutchess  of  Truffles,  and  Lady  Morell  ; 
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Had  ne'er  been  ador'd  by  Sir  Pye  Macaroni,  / 

And  Count  Vermicelli,  his  intimate  crony; 
Both  men  of  such  lasle,  their  opinions  are  taken 
From  an  ortolan  down  to  a  rasher  of  bacon. 

What  makes  Kitty  Spicer,  and  little  Miss  Sago, 
To  auctions  and  milliners  shops  ev'ry  day  go? 
What  makes  them  to  vie  with  each  other  and  quarrel 
Which  spends  the  most  money  for  splendid  apparel  ? 
Why,  Spirit — to  shew  they  have  much  better  sense 
Than  their  fathers,  who  rais'd  it  by  shillings  and  pence. 
What  sends  Peter  Tewksbury  every  night 
To  the  play  with  such  infinite  joy  and  delight? 
Why,  Peter's  a  critic,  with  true  Attic  salt, 
Can  damn  the  performers,  can  hiss,  and  find  fault. 
And  tell  when  we  ought  to  express  approbation. 
By  thumping,  and  clapping,  and  vociferation; 
So  he  gains  our  attention,  and  all  must  admire 
Young  Tewksbury's  judgment,  his  spirit  and  fire, 
But  Jack  Dilettante  despises  the  play'rs, 
To  concerts  and  musical  parties  repairs. 
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With  benefit  tickets  his  pockets  he  fills, 

Like  a  mountebank  doctor  distributes  his  bills ; 

And  thus  his  importance  and  interest  shews, 

By  conferring  his  favours  wherever  he  goes ; 

He's  extremely  polite  both  to  me  and  my  cousin. 

For  he  often  desires  us  to  take  off  a  dozen ; 

He  has  taste,  without  doubt,  and  a  delicate  ear, 

No  vile  oratorios  ever  could  bear ; 

But  talks  of  the  op'ras  and  his  Signiora^ 

Cries  bravo,  benissimo,  bravo,  encora! 

And  oft  is  so  kind  as  to  thrust  in  a  note 

While  old  Lady  Cuckow  is  straining  her  throat, 

Or  little  Miss  Wren,  who's  an  excellent  singer; 

Then  he  points  to  the  notes,  with  a  ring  on  his  finger ; 

And  shews  her  the  crotchet,  the  quaver,  and  bar, 

All  the  time  that  she  warbles  and  plays  the  guitar ; 

Yet,  I  think,  though  she's  at  it  from  morning  'till  noon. 

Her  queer  little  thingumbob's  never  in  tune. 

Thank  Heaven  !  of  late,  my  dear  mother,  my  face  is 
Not  a  little  regarded  at  all  public  places ; 
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For  I  ride  in  a  chair,  with  my  hands  in  a  muff, 

And  have  bought  a  silk  coat;  and  embroider  d  the  cuff; 

But  the  weather  was  cold,  and  the  coat  it  was  thin, 

So  the  taylor  advis'd  me  to  Hne  it  with  skin : 

But  what  with  my  JYivernois'  hat  can  compare, 

Bag-wig,  and  lac'd  ruffles,  and  black  solitaire? 

And  what  can  a  man  of  true  fashion  denote, 

Like  an  ell  of  good  ribbon  tied  under  the  throat  ? 

My  buckles  and  box  are  in  exquisite  taste, 

The  one  is  of  paper,  the  other  of  paste : 

And  sure  no  Camay eu  was  ever  yet  seen 

Like  that  which  I  purchas'd  at  Wicksted's  machine : 

My  stockings  of  silk  are  just  come  from  the  hosier. 

For  to-night  I'm  to  dance  with  the  charming  Miss  Tozier  : 

So  I'd  have  them  to  know,  when  I  go  to  the  ball, 

I  shall  shew  as  much  taste  as  the  best  of  them  all  : 

For  a  man  of  great  fashion  was  heard  to  declare 

He  never  beheld  so  engaging  an  air, 

And  swears  all  the  world  must  my  judgment  confess. 

My  solidity^  sense,  understanding  in  dress ; 

My  manners  so  form'd,  and  my  wig  so  well  curl'd, 

1  look  like  a  man  of  the  very  first  world : 
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But  my  person  and  figure  you'll  best  understand 
From  the  picture  I've  sent,  by  an  eminent  hand : 
Shew  it  young  Lady  Betty,  by  way  of  endearance, 
And  to  give  her  a  spice  of  my  mien  and  appearance. 
Excuse  any  more,  I'm  in  haste  to  depart, 
For  a  dance  is  the  thing  that  I  love  at  my  heart, 
So  now,  my  dear  mother,  &:c.  &:c.  kc. 

S ^^B— N— R— D. 

Bath,  1766. 
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LETTER   XI. 

Mr.  Sim  KIN  B — n — r — d  to  Lady  B — n — r — d,  al 

Hall,  North. 

A  Description  of  the  Ball,  with  an  Episode  on  Beau  Nash. 

What  joy  at  the  ball,  what  delight  have  I  found, 
By  all  the  bright  circle  encompass'd  around ! 
Each  moment  with  transport  my  bosom  felt  warm, 
For  what,  my  dear  mother,  like  beauty  can  charm  ? 
The  remembrance  alone,  while  their  praise  I  rehearse, 
Gives  life  to  my  numbers,  and  strength  to  my  verse : 
Then  allow  for  the  rapture  the  Muses  inspire, 
Such  themes  call  aloud  for  poetical  fire. 
I've  read  how  the  Goddesses  meet  all  above, 
And  throng  the  immortal  assemblies  of  Jove, 
When  join'd  with  the  Graces  fair  Venus  appears, 
Ambrosial  sweet  odours  perfume  all  the  spheres ; 
But  the  Gk)ddess  of  Love,  and  the  Graces  and  all. 
Must  yield  to  the  beauties  I've  seen  at  the  ball ; 
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For  Jove  never  feit  such  a  joy  at  his  heart, 
Such  a  heat  as  these  charming  sweet  creatures  impart : 
In  short — there  is  something  in  very  fine  women, 
When  they  meet  all  together — that's  quite  overcoming. 

Then  say,  O  ye  nymphs  that  inhabit  the  shades 
Oi  Pindus'  sweet  banks,  Heliconian  maids, 
Celestial  Muses,  ye  powers  divine, 
O  say,  for  your  memory's  better  than  mine, 
What  troops  of  fair  virgins  assembled  around, 
What  squadrons  of  heroes  for  dancing  renowri'd, 
Were  rous'd  by  the  fiddles'  harmonious  sound. 
What  goddess  shall  first  be  the  theme  of  my  song, 
Whose  name  the  clear  Avon  may  murmur  along, 
And  echo  repeat  all  the  vallies  among ! 
Lady  Tettaton's  sister,  Miss  Fubby  Fatarmin, 
Was  the  first  that  presented  her  person  so  charming. 
Than  whom  more  engaging,  more  beautiful  none, 
A  goddess  herself  among  goddesses  shone, 
Excepting  the  lovely  Miss  Towzer  alone. 
'Tis  she  that  has  long  been  the  toast  of  the  town, 
Tho'  all  the  world  knows  her  complexion  is  brown : 
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If  some  people  think  that  her  mouth  be  too  wide, 
Miss  TowzER  has  numberless  beauties  beside ; 
A  countenance  noble,  with  sweet  pouting  lips. 
And  a  delicate  shape  from  her  waste  to  her  hips ; 
Besides  a  prodigious  rough  black  head  of  hair 
All  frizzled  and  curFd  o'er  her  neck  that  is  bare: 
I've  seen  the  sweet  creature  but  once,  I  confess, 
But  her  air,  and  her  manner,  and  pleasing  address, 
All  made  me  feel  something  I  ne'er  can  express. 

But  lo !  on  a  sudden  what  multitudes  pour 
From  Cambrian  mountains,  from  Indian  shore ; 
Bright  maidens,  bright  widows,  and  fortunate  swains, 
Who  cultivate  Liffy's  sweet  borders  and  plains. 
And  they  who  their  flocks  in  fair  Albion  feed, 
Rich  flocks  and  rich  herds,  (so  the  gods  have  decreed) 
Since  they  quitted  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
Yet  here  no  confusion,  no  tumult  is  known, 
Fair  order  and  beauty  establish  their  throne ; 
For  order,  and  beauty,  and  just  regulation. 
Support  all  the  works  of  this  ample  creation. 
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For  this,  in  compassion  to  mortals  below, 
The  gods,  their  peculiar  favour  to  shew, 
Sent  Hermes  to  Bath  in  the  shape  of  a  Beau  : 
That  grandson  of  Atlas  came  down  from  above 
To  bless  all  the  regions  of  pleasure  and  love ; 
To  lead  the  fair  nymph  thro'  the  various  maze. 
Bright  beauty  to  marshal,  his  glory  and  praise ; 
To  govern,  improve,  and  adorn  the  gay  scene, 
By  the  Graces  instructed,  and  Cyprian  queen : 
As  when  in  a  garden  delightful  and  gay, 
Where  Flora  is  wont  all  her  charms  to  display. 
The  sweet  hyacinthus  with  pleasure  we  view 
Contend  with  narcissus  in  delicate  hue ; 
The  gard'ner  industrious  trims  out  his  border. 
Puts  each  odoriferous  plant  in  its  order ; 
The  myrtle  he  ranges,  the  rose  and  the  lily, 
With  iris,  and  crocus,  and  daffa-down-dilly ; 
Sweet  peas  and  sweet  oranges  all  he  disposes 
At  once  to  regale  both  your  eyes  and  your  noses : 
Long  reign'd  the  great  Nash,  this  omnipotent  Lord, 
Respected  by  youth,  and  by  parents  ador'd ; 
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For  him  not  enough  at  a  ball  to  preside, 

The  unwary  and  beautiful  nymph  would  he  guide ; 

Oft  tell  her  a  tale,  how  the  credulous  maid 

By  man,  by  perfidious  man,  is  betray 'd  ; 

Taught  Charity's  hand  to  relieve  the  distrest, 

While  tears  have  his  tender  compassion  exprest  : 

But  alas  !  he  is  gone,  and  the  city  can  tell 

How  in  years  and  in  glory  lamented  he  fell ; 

Him  mourn'd  all  the  Dryads  on  Claverton's  mount ; 

Him  Avon  deplor'd,  him  the  nymph  of  the  Fount, 

The  Crystalline  streams. 

Then  perish  his  picture,  his  statue  decay, 

A  tribute  more  lasting  the  Muses  shall  pay. 

If  true  what  philosophers  all  will  assure  us. 

Who  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  great  Epicurus, 

That  the  spirit's  immortal :  as  poets  allow, 

If  life's  occupations  are  follow'd  below : 

In  reward  of  his  labours,  his  virtue  and  pains, 

He  is  footing  it  now  in  th'  Elysian  plains, 

Indulg'd,  as  a  token  of  Proserpine's  favour. 

To  preside  at  her  balls  in  a  cream-colour'd  beaver ; 
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Then  peace  to  his  ashes — our  grief  be  supprest, 
Since  we  find  such  a  phoenix  has  sprung  from  his  nest 
Kind  Heaven  has  sent  us  another  professor, 
Who  follows  the  steps  of  his  great  predecessor. 

But  hark  !  now  they  strike  the  melodious  string, 
The  vaulted  roof  echoes,  the  mansions  all  ring ; 
At  the  sound  of  the  hautboy,  the  bass  and  the  fiddle. 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber  steps  forth  in  the  middle, 
Like  a  holy-hock,  noble,  majestic,  and  tall, 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber  first  opens  the  ball: 
Sir  Boreas,  great  in  the  minuet  known, 
Since  the  day  that  for  dancing  his  talents  were  shewn, 
Where  the  science  is  practised  by  gentlemen  grown. 
For  in  every  science,  in  ev'ry  profession, 
We  make  the  best  progress  at  years  of  discretion. 
How  he  puts  on  his  hat,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
And  delivers  his  hand  with  an  exquisite  grace ! 
How  genteely  he  offers  Miss  Carrot  before  us, 
Miss  Carrot  Fitz-Oozer,  a  niece  of  Lord  Porus  ! 
How  nimbly  he  paces,  how  active  and  light  I 
One  never  can  judge  oi  a  man  at  first  sight ; 


! 
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But  as  near  as  I  guess,  from  the  size  of  his  calf, 

He  may  weigh  about  twenty-three  stone  and  a  half. 

Now  why  should  I  mention  a  hundred  or  more, 

Who  went  the  same  circle  as  others  before, 

To  a  tune  that  they  play'd  us  a  hundred  times  o'er? 

See  little  Bob  Jerom,  old  Chrysostom's  son, 

With  a  chitterlin  shirt,  and  a  buckle  of  stone, — 

What  a  cropt  head  of  hair  the  young  parson  has  on  I 

Emerg'd  from  his  grizzle,  th'  unfortunate  prig 

Seems  as  if  he  was  hunting  all  night  for  his  wig ; 

Not  perfectly  pleas'd  with  the  coat  on  his  back, 

Tho'  the  coat's  a  good  coat,  but  alas !  it  is  black  I 

With  envious  eyes  he  is  doom'd  to  behold 

The  Captain's  red  suit  that's  embroider'd  with  gold ! 

How  seldom  mankind  are  content  with  their  lot ! 

Bob  Jerom  two  very  good  livings  has  got : 

Yet  still  he  accuses  his  parents  deceas'd, 

For  making  a  man  of  such  spirit  a  priest. 

Not  so  Master  Marmozet,  sweet  little  boy, 

Mrs.  Danglecub's  hopes,  her  delight  and  her  joy: 

His  pigeon-wing'd  head  was  not  drest  quite  so  soon, 

For  it  took  up  a  barber  the  whole  afternoon : 
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His  jacket's  well  lac'd,  and  the  ladies  protest 

Master  Marmozet  dances  as  well  as  the  best : 

Yet  some  think  the  boy  would  be  better  at  school ; 

But  I  hear  Mrs.  Danglecub's  not  such  a  fool 

To  send  a  poor  thing  with  a  spirit  so  meek, 

To  be  flogg'd  by  a  tyrant  for  Latin  and  Greek ; 

For  why  should  a  child  of  distinction  and  fashion 

Lay  a  heap  of  such  silly  nonsensical  trash  in  ? 

She  wonders  that  parents  to  Eton  should  send 

Five  hundred  great  boobies  their  manners  to  mend, 

When  the  master  that  left  it  (tho'  no  one  objects 

To  his  care  of  the  boys  in  all  other  respects) 

Was  extremely  remiss,  for  a  sensible  man, 

In  never  contriving  some  elegant  plan 

For  improving  their  persons,  and  shewing  them  how 

To  hold  up  their  heads,  and  to  make  a  good  bow, 

When  they've  got  such  a  charming  long  room  for  a  ball, 

Where  the  scholars  might  practise,  and  masters  and  all : 

But,  what  is  much  worse,  what  no  parent  would  choose, 

He  burnt  all  their  ruffles,  and  cut  off  their  queues : 

So  he  quitted  the  school  with  the  utmost  disgrace, 

And  just  such  another's  come  into  his  place. 
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She  says  that  her  son  will  his  fortune  advance, 

By  learning  so  early  to  fiddle  and  dance ; 

So  she  brings  him  to  Bath,  which  I  think  is  quite  right, 

For  they  do  nothing  else  here  from  morning  till  night ; 

And  this  is  a  lesson  all  parents  should  know. 

To  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go :        ' 

For,  as  Solomon  says,  you  may  safely  uphold, 

He  ne'er  will  depart  from  the  same  when  he's  old. 

No  doubt  she's  a  woman  of  fine  understanding. 

Her  air  and  her  presence  there's  something  so  grand  in : 

So  wise  and  discreet ;  and,  to  give  her  her  due. 

Dear  mother,  she's  just  such  a  woman  as  you. 


But  who  is  that  bombazine  lady  so  gay. 
So  profuse  of  her  beauties  in  sable  array? 
How  she  rests  on  her  heel,  how  she  turns  out  her  toe. 
How  she  pulls  down  her  stays,  with  her  head  up,  to  shew 
Her  lily-white  bosom  that  rivals  the  snow ! 
'Tis  the  widow  Quicklackit,  whose  husband  last  week. 
Poor  Stephen,  went  suddenly  forth  in  a  pique. 
And  push'd  off  his  boat  for  the  Stygian  creek : 
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Poor  Stephen  !  he  never  return'd  from  the  bourn, 

But  left  the  disconsolate  widow  to  mourn : 

Three  times  did  she  faint  when  she  heard  of  the  news ; 

Six  days  did  she  weep,  and  all  comfort  refuse ; 

But  Stephen,  no  sorrow,  no  tears  can  recall: 

So  she  hallows  the  seventh,  and  comes  to  the  ball. 

For  music,  sweet  music,  has  charms  to  controul. 
And  tune  up  each  passion  that  ruffles  the  soul ! 
What  things  have  I  read,  and  what  stories  been  told 
Of  feats  that  were  done  by  musicians  of  old  ! 
I've  heard  a  whole  city  was  built  from  the  ground 
By  magical  numbers,  and  musical  sound ; 
And  here  it  can  build  a  good  house  in  the  Square, 
Or  raise  up  a  church  where  the  godly  repair. 
I  saw,  t'other  day,  in  a  thing  calVd  an  ode, 
As  it  lay  in  a  snug  little  house  on  the  road. 
How  Saul  was  restor'd,  tho'  his  sorrow  was  sharp. 
When  David,  the  Bethlemite,  play'd  on  the  harp : 
Twas  music  that  brought  a  man's  wife  from  Old  JVick, 
And  at  Bath  has  the  power  to  recover  the  sick : 
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Thus  a  lady  was  curd  V other  day, — But  'tis  time 
To  seal  up  my  letter,  and  finish  my  rhyme. 

S B— N— -R— D. 

Bath,  1766. 
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LETTER    XII. 

Mr.  SiMKiN  B — N — R — D  to  Lady  B — n — r — d,  at 

Hall,  North. 

A  MoDEEN  Head-Dress,  with  a  little  Polite  Conversation. 

yVhat  base  and  unjust  accusations  we  find 
Arise  from  the  malice  and  spleen  of  mankind ! 
One  would  hope,  my  dear  mother,  that  scandal  would  spare 
The  tender,  the  helpless,  and  delicate  Fair ; 
But  alas !  the  sweet  creatures  all  find  it  the  case 
That  Bath  is  a  very  censorious  place. 
Would  you  think  that  a  person  I  met  since  I  came 
(I  hope  you'll  excuse  my  concealing  his  name) 
A  splenetic  ill-natur'd  fellow,  before 
A  room-full  of  very  good  company,  swore 
That,  in  spite  of  appearance,  'twas  very  well  known, 
Their  hair  and  their  faces  were  none  of  their  own ; 
And  thus  without  wit,  or  the  least  provocation. 
Began  an  impertinent  formal  oration : 
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*'  Shall  Nature  thus  lavish  her  beauties  in  vain 

*'  For  art  and  nonsensical  fashion  to  stain  ? 

*'  The  fair  Jezebella  what  art  can  adorn, 

*'  Whose  cheeks  are  like  roses  that  blush  in  the  morn? 

"  As  bright  were  her  locks  as  in  heaven  are  seen 

"  Presented  for  stars  by  th'  Egyptian  queen ; 

*'  But  alas !  the  sweet  nymph  they  no  longer  must  deck, 

**  No  more  shall  they  flow  o'er  her  ivory  neck ; 

*'  Those  tresses,  which  Venus  might  take  as  a  favour, 

"  Fall  a  victim  at  once  to  an  outlandish  shaver ; 

"  Her  head  has  he  robb'd  with  as  little  remorse 

"  As  a  fox-hunter  crops  both  his  dogs  and  his  horse: 

*'  A  wretch,  that  so  far  from  repenting  his  theft, 

"  Makes  a  boast  of  tormentmg  the  little  that's  left: 

"  And  first  at  her  porcupine  head  he  begins 

"  To  fumble  and  poke  with  his  irons  and  pins, 

"  Then  fires  all  his  crackers  with  horrid  grimace, 

"  And  puffs  his  vile  Rocambol  breath  in  her  face, 

"  Discharging  a  steam  that  the  devil  would  choke, 

'*  From  paper,  pomatum,  from  powder,  and  smoke. 

"  The  patient  submits,  and  with  due  resignation 

"  Prepares  for  her  fate  in  the  next  operation. 
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"  When  lo !  on  a  sudden,  a  monster  appears, 
'*  A  horrible  monster,  to  cover  her  ears ; — 
"  What  sign  of  the  Zodiac  is  it  he  bears  ? 
"  Is  it  Taurus  s  tail,  or  the  tete  de  mouton, 
"  Or  the  beard  of  the  goat  that  he  dares  to  put  on  ? 
*'  'Tis  a  wig  en  vergette,  that  from  Paris  was  brought, 
'*  Un  tete  comme  ilfaut,  that  the  varlet  has  bought 
"  Of  a  beggar,  whose  head  he  has  shav'd  for  a  groat ; 
"  Now  fix'd  to  her  head,  does  he  frizzle  and  dab  it ; 
"  'Tis  a  foretop  no  more. — 'Tis  the  skin  of  a  rabbit. — 
"  'Tis  a  muflf — 'tis  a  thing,  that  by  all  is  confest 
"  Is  in  colour  and  shape  like  a  chaffinch's  nest. 


"  O  cease,  ye  fair  virgins,  such  pains  to  employ, 
"  The  beauties  of  nature  with  paint  to  destroy ; 
"  See  Venus  lament,  see  the  Loves  and  the  Graces, 
"  All  pine  at  the  injury  done  to  your  faces ! 
"  Ye  have  eyes,  lips,  and  nose,  but  your  heads  are  no  more 
"  Than  a  doll's  that  is  plac'd  at  a  milliner's  door." 

I'm  asham'd  to  repeat  what  he  said  in  the  sequel, 
Aspersions  so  cruel  as  nothing  can  equal ! 
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I  declare  I  am  shock'd  such  a  fellow  should  vex, 

And  spread  all  these  lies  of  the  innocent  sex, 

For  whom,  while  I  live,  I  will  make  protestation 

I've  the  highest  esteem  and  profound  veneration ; 

I  never  so  strange  an  opinion  will  harbour, 

That  they  buy  all  the  hair  they  have  got  of  a  barber ; 

Nor  ever  believe  that  such  beautiful  creatures 

Can  have  any  delight  in  abusing  their  features  : 

One  thing  tho'  I  wonder  at  much,  I  confess,  is 

Th'  appearance  they  make  in  their  different  dresses, 

For  indeed  they  look  very  much  like  apparitions 

When  they  come  in  the  morning  to  hear  the  musicians. 

And  some  I  am  apt  to  mistake,  at  first  sight. 

For  the  mothers  of  those  I  have  seen  over-night : 

It  shocks  me  to  see  them  look  paler  than  ashes, 

And  as  dead  in  the  eye  as  the  busto  of  Nash  is, 

Who  the  evening  before  were  so  blooming  and  plump ; 

— I'm  griev'd  to  the  heart  when  I  go  to  the  pump  : 

For  I  take  ev'ry  morning  a  sup  at  the  water. 

Just  to  hear  what  is  passing,  and  see  what  they're  a'ter; 

For  I'm  told  the  discourses  of  persons  refin'd 

Are  better  than  books  for  improving  the  mind ; 

M 
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But  a  great  deal  of  judgment's  requir'd  in  the  skimming 

The  polite  conversation  of  sensible  women, 

For  they  come  to  the  pump,  as  before  I  was  saying, 

And  talk  all  at  once  while  the  music  is  playing  ? 

"  Your  servant.  Miss  Fitchet."  "  Good  morning,  Miss  Stote." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Riggledum,  how  is  your  throat? 

*'  Your  ladyship  knows  that  I  sent  you  a  scrall, 

"  Last  night  to  attend  at  your  ladyship's  call, 

"  But  I  hear  that  your  ladyship  went  to  the  ball." 

"  — Oh  Fitchet — don't  ask  me — good  heavens  preserve 

"  I  wish  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  nerve ; 

"  Half  dead  all  the  night,  I  protest  and  declare ; 

"  My  dear  little  Fitchet,  who  dresses  your  hair? 

*'  You'll  come  to  the  rooms,  all  the  world  will  be  there. 

*'  Sir  Toby  Mac'  Negus  is  going  to  settle 

"  His  tea-drinking  night  with  Sir  Philip  O'Kettle. 

"  I  hear  that  they  both  have  appointed  the  same ; 

"  The  majority  think  that  Sir  Philip's  to  blame ; 

"  I  hope  they  won't  quarrel,  they're  both  in  a  flame : 

"  Sir  Toby  Mac'  Negus  much  spirit  has  got, 

*'  And  Sir  Philip  O'Kettle  is  apt  to  be  hot." — 
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"  Have  you  read  the  Bath  Guide,  that  ridiculous  poem? 

"  What  a  scurrilous  author!  does  nobody  know  him?" 

*'  Young  Billy  Penwaggle,  and  Simius  Chatter, 

"  Declare  'tis  an  ill-natur'd  half-witted  satire." 

"  You  know  I'm  engag'd,  my  dear  creature,  with  you, 

"  And  Mrs.  Pamtickle,  this  morning  at  loo ; 

"  Poor  thing,  tho'  she  hobbled  last  night  to  the  ball, 

"  To-day  she's  so  lame  that  she  hardly  can  crawl ; 

"  Major  Lignum  has  trod  on  the  first  joint  of  her  toe — 

"  That  thing  they  play'd  last  was  a  charming  concerto ; 

"  I  don't  recollect  I  have  heard  it  before ; 

"  The  minuet's  good,  but  the  jig  I  adore; 

**  Pray  speak  to  Sir  Toby  to  cr^'  out  encore,** 

Dear  mother,  I  think  this  is  excellent  fun. 

But  if  all  I  must  write  I  should  never  have  done, 

So  myself  I  subscribe  your  most  dutiful  son, 

S B — K — R — J>. 

Bath,  17  66. 


\ 
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LETTER  Xm. 

Mr.  SiMKiN  B — N — B — D  to  Lady  B — n^r — d,  al  

Hall,  North. 

A  Public  Breakfast. 

Motives  for  the  same. — A  List  of  the  Company.— A  tender  Scene. — An 

unfortunate  Incident. 

What  blessings  attend,  my  dear  mother,  all  those 

Who  to  crowds  of  admirers  their  persons  expose! 

Do  the  gods  such  a  noble  ambition  inspire ; 

Or  gods  do  we  make  of  each  ardent  desire  ? 

O  generous  passion !  'tis  yours  to  afford 

The  splendid  assembly,  the  plentiful  board ; 

To  thee  do  I  owe  such  a  breakfast  this  morn, 

As  I  ne'er  saw  before  since  the  hour  I  was  born ; 

*Twas  you  made  my  Lord  Ragamuffin  come  here. 

Who  they  say  has  been  lately  created  a  Peer, 

And  to-day  with  extreme  complaisance  and  respect  ask'd 

All  the  people  at  Bath  to  a  general  breakfast. 
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You've  heard  of  my  Lady  Bunbutter,  no  doubt, 
How  she  loves  an  assembly,  fandango^  or  rout ; 
No  lady  in  London  is  half  so  expert 
At  a  snug  private  party  her  friends  to  divert ; 
But  they  say  that,  of  late,  she's  grown  sick  of  the  town, 
And  often  to  Bath  condescends  to  come  down : 
Her  ladyship's  fav'rite  house  is  the  Bear: 
Her  chariot,  and  servants,  and  horses  are  there: 
My  Lady  declares  that  retiring  is  good ; 
As  all  with  a  separate  maintenance  should : 
For  when  you  have  put  out  the  conjugal  fire, 
'Tis  time  for  all  sensible  folk  to  retire ; 
If  Hymen  no  longer  his  fingers  will  scorch, 
Little  Cupid  for  others  can  whip  in  his  torch. 
So  pert  is  he  grown,  since  the  custom  began 
To  be  married  and  parted  as  quick  as  you  can. 

Now  my  Lord  had  the  honour  of  coming  down  post, 
To  pay  his  respects  to  so  famous  a  toast ; 
In  hopes  he  her  Ladyship's  favour  might  win, 
By  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn. 
I'm  sure  he's  a  person  of  great  resolution, 
Tho'  delicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  constitution ; 
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For  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  cross  the  river, 

And  vow'd  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  for  his  liver  r 

He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote, 

If  we  all  for  Spring-Gardens  set  out  in  a  boat : 

I  never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain, 

Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  rain ; 

For  sure,  such  confusion  was  never  yet  known ; 

Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardinal  blown : 

While  his  Lordship,  embroider'd  and  powder'd  all  o'er, 

Was  bowing,  and  handing  the  ladies  a-shore : 

How  the  misses  did  huddle  and  scuddle,  and  run  ; 

One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  fun ; 

For  by  waggling  their  tails,  they  all  seem'd  to  take  pains 

To  moisten  their  pinions  like  ducks  when  it  rains ; 

And  'twas  pretty  to  see  how,  like  birds  of  a  feather. 

The  people  of  quality  flock'd  all  together; 

All  pressing,  addressing,  caressing,  and  fond. 

Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond : 

You've  read  all  their  names  in  the  news,  I  suppose. 

But,  for  fear  you  have  not,  take  the  list  as  it  goes : 

There  was  Lady  Greasewrister, 

And  Madam  Van-Twister, 

Her  Ladyship's  sister. 


I 
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Lord  Cram,  and  Lord  Vulter, 

Sir  Brandish  O'Culter, 

With  Marshal  Carouzer, 

And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 
And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Pansmowzer  : 
Besides  many  others,  who  all  in  the  rain  went, 
On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment : 
The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance, 
And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perseverance ; 
All  the  chocolate  too,  that  my  Lord  set  before  'em, 
The  ladies  dispatched  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around, 
The  horns  and  the  clarions  echoing  sound : 

Sweet  were  the  strains,  as  od'rous  gales  that  blow 
O'er  fragrant  banks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow. 
The  Peer  was  quite  ravish'd,  while  close  to  his  side 
Sat  Lady  Bunbutter,  in  beautiful  pride! 
Oft  turning  his  eyes,  he  with  rapture  survey'd 
All  the  powerful  charms  she  so  nobly  display 'd. 
As  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Alexander, 
TiMOTHEUs,  the  musical  son  of  Thersander, 
Breath'd  heavenly  measures ; 


I 
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The  prince  was  in  pain, 
And  could  not  contain, 
While  Thais  was  sitting  beside  him ; 
But,  before  all  his  peers, 
Was  for  shaking  the  spheres, 
Such  goods  the  kind  gods  did  provide  him. 
Grew  bolder  and  bolder, 
And  cock'd  up  his  shoulder, 
Like  the  son  of  great  Jupiter  Ammon, 
Till  at  length  quite  opprest, 
He  sunk  on  her  breast. 
And  lay  there  as  dead  as  a  salmon. 
O  had  I  a  voice  that  was  stronger  than  steel. 
With  twice  fifty  tongues  to  express  what  I  feel. 
And  as  many  good  mouths,  yet  I  never  could  utter 
All  the  speeches  my  Lord  made  to  Lady  Bunbutter  ! 
So  polite  all  the  time,  that  he  ne'er  touch'd  a  bit, 
While  she  ate  up  his  rolls  and  applauded  his  wit : 
For  they  tell  me  that  men  of  true  taste,  when  they  treat, 
Should  talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  never  should  eat : 
And  if  that  be  the  fashion,  I  never  will  give 
Any  grand  entertainment  as  long  as  I  live : 


! 
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For  I'm  of  opinion  'tis  proper  to  cheer 

The  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  the  ear. 

Nor  me  did  the  charming  concerto  of  Abel 

Regale  like  the  breakfast  I  saw  on  the  table : 

I  freely  will  own  I  the  muffins  preferr'd 

To  all  the  genteel  conversation  I  heard, 

E'en  tho'  I'd  the  honour  of  sitting  between 

My  Lady  Stuff-damask  and  Peggy  Moreen, 

Who  both  flew  to  Bath  in  the  nightly  machine. 

Cries  Peggy,  *'  This  place  is  enchantingly  pretty ; 

*'  We  never  can  see  such  a  thing  in  the  city : 

"  You  may  spend  all  your  life-time  in  Cateaton-street^ 

"  And  never  so  civil  a  gentleman  meet ; 

"  You  may  talk  what  you  please ;  you  may  search  London 

"  through ; 
"  You  may  go  to  Carlisle s^  and  to  Almanacs  too : 
"  And  I'll  give  you  my  head  if  you  find  such  a  host, 
"  For  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  and  toast : 
"  How  he  welcomes  at  once  all  the  world  and  his  wife, 
*'  And  how  civil  to  folk  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  life !" — 
'*  These  horns,  cries  my  Lady,  so  tickle  one's  ear, 
"  Lard !  what  would  I  give  that  Sir  Simon  was  here  I 

N 
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*'  To  the  next  public  breakfast  Sir  Simon  shall  go, 

**  For  I  find  here  are  folks  one  may  venture  to  know : 

*'  Sir  Simon  would  gladly  his  Lordship  attend, 

"  And  my  Lord  would  be  pleas'd  with  so  cheerful  a  friend." 

So  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a  breakfast 
Than  the  poor  of  our  parish  have  ate  for  this  week  past, 
I  saw,  all  at  once,  a  prodigious  great  throng 
Come  bustling,  and  rustling,  and  jostling  along  : 
For  his  Lordship  was  pleas'd  that  the  company  now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curt'sey  and  bow : 
And  my  Lady  was  pleas'd  too,  and  seem'd  vastly  proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a  crowd ; 
And  when,  like  Chaldeans,  we  all  had  ador'd 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  Lord, 
Some  few  insignificant  folk  went  way. 
Just  to  follow  th'  employments  and  calls  of  the  day , 
But  those  who  knew  better  their  time  how  to  spend, 
The  fiddling  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attend. 
Miss  Clunch  and  Sir  Toby  perform'd  a  Cotillion^ 
Just  the  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bob  the  postillion ; 
All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy. 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could  employ. 
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— Now  why  should  the  Muse,  my  dear  mother,  relate 
The  misfortunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great  ? 
As  homeward  we  came — 'tis  with  sorrow  you'll  hear 
What  a  dreadful  disaster  attended  the  Peer : 
For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a  J^aiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed ; 
Or  whether  his  Lordship  was  charm'd  to  behold 
His  face  in  the  stream,  like  Narcissus  of  old ; 
In  handing  old  Lady  Bumfidget  and  daughter, 
This  obsequious  Lord  tumbled  into  the  water ; 
But  a  nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the  boat, 
And  I  left  all  the  ladies  a-cleaning  his  coat. 

Thus  the  feast  was  concluded,  as  far  as  I  hear. 
To  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  that  were  there. 
O  may  he  give  breakfasts  as  long  as  he  stays, 
For  I  ne'er  ate  a  better  in  all  born  days. 
In  haste  I  conclude,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec. 

S B N — R — D. 

Bath,  1766- 
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LETTER    XIV. 

Miss  Prudence  B — n — r — d  to  Lady  Eliz.  M — d — ss, 
at Castle,  North. 

Miss  Prudence  B — n — R — d  informs  Lady  Betty  that  she  has  been  elected 
to  Methodism  by  a  Vision.* 

JtIearken,  Lady  Betty,  hearken, 

To  the  dismal  news  I  tell ; 
How  your  friends  are  all  embarking 

For  the  fiery  gulph  of  hell. 


*  The  following  very  humorous  and  whimsical  Translation  of  the  above  Letter, 
by  the  Author,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  learned  Reader : 

Audi  moestum,  Eliza,  questum, 

Nuntium  audi  horridum; 
It  devota  domus  tota 

Barathrum  Orci  torridum. 
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Brother  Simkin's  grown  a  rakehell, 

Cards  and  dances  ev'ry  day, 
Jenny  laughs  at  tabernacle, 

Tabby  Runt  is  gone  astray. 

Blessed  I,  tho'  once  rejected, 

Like  a  little  wand 'ring  sheep, 
Who  this  morning  was  elected 

By  a  vision  in  my  sleep : 


SiMKiN  frater  desperatur, 
Ludit,  salit,  turpiter, 

Ridet  J  ANA  sacra  fana, 
Tabitha  Runt  deperditm\ 

Ego,  ut  ovis,  errans  quovis, 
Scomma  nuper  omnium, 

Ter  beata,  quae  vocata 
Mane  sum  per  somnium ; 
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For  1  dream'd  an  apparition 
Came,  like  Roger,  from  above ; 

Saying,  by  divine  commission 
I  must  fill  you  full  of  love. 

Just  with  Roger's  head  of  hair  on, 
Roger's  mouth,  and  pious  smile ; 

Sweet,  methinks,  as  beard  of  Aaron 
Dropping  down  with  holy  oil. 


Nam  procero  par  Rogero 
Spectrum  venit  coelitus ; 

Dicens,  Ego  amore  implebo 
Te  divino  peniti^s. 

Cum  Rogeri  crine  vciri, 
Cumque  barba  apparuit, 

Barba,  gravi,  oleo  suavi, 
Qualem  Aaron  habuit. 
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I  began  to  fall  a  kicking, 

Panted,  struggled,  strove  in  vain ; 
When  the  spirit  whipt  so  quick  in, 

I  was  cur'd  of  all  my  pain. 

First  I  thought  it  was  the  night-mare 

Lay  so  heavy  on  my  breast ; 
But  I  found  new  joy  and  light  there, 

When  with  heavenly  love  possest. 


Ego  tremere,  fremere,  gemere, 
Calcitrans  magnopere, 

At  me  superat,  deinde  recuperat 
Spiritus  intrans  propere. 

Dixi  primi^m,  pectus  imum 
Graviter  pulsat  incubus ; 

At  laetabar,  illuminabar, 
Rapta  sacris  ignibus. 
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Come  again,  then,  apparition, 
Finish  what  thou  hast  begun  ; 
Roger,  stay,  thou  soul's  physician, 
I  with  thee  my  race  will  run. 

Faith  her  chariot  has  appointed, 
Now  we're  stretching  for  the  goal ; 

All  the  wheels  with  grace  anointed, 
Up  to  heav'n  to  drive  my  soul.* — 


Quin  dilectum  redi  spectrum, 

Perfice  haec  negotia ; 
O  mi  Medice,  tecum  reduce, 

Cursus  ibo  socia. 

Ego  metam  tecum  petam, 

Currum  nunc  ascendimus. 
Fides  junxit,  gratia  inunxit, 

Adque  coelos  tendimus. — 

♦  The  editor,  for  many  reasons,  begs  to  be  excused  giving  the  public  the 
sequel  of  this  young  lady's  letter ;  but  if  the  reader  will  please  to  look  into 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  book,  intitled,  "  The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and 
"  Papists  compared,"  he  will  find  many  instances  (particularly  of  young 
people)  who  have  been  elected  in  the  manner  above. 
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LETTER    XV. 

Mr.  SiMKiN  B — N — R — D  to  Lady  B — n — r — d,  at  - 

Hall,  North. 

SeriousREFLECTiONsof  Mr.  B — n — R — d. His  Bill  of  Expences. 

The  Distresses  of  the  Family, A  Farewell  to  Bath. 

Alas,  my  dear  mother,  our  evil  and  good 

By  few  is  distinguish'd,  by  few  understood ! 

How  oft  are  we  doom'd  to  repent  at  the  end, 

The  events  that  our  pleasantest  prospects  attend ! 

As  Solon  declar'd,  in  the  last  scene  alone, 

All  the  joys  of  our  life,  all  our  sorrows  are  known. 

When  first  I  came  hither  for  vapours  and  wind, 

To  cure  all  distempers,  and  study  mankind, 

How  little  I  dream'd  of  the  tempest  behind ! 

1  never  once  thought  what  a  furious  blast, 

What  storms  of  distress  would  o'erwhelm  me  at  last. 

How  wretched  am  I !  what  a  fine  declamation 

Might  be  made  on  the  subject  of  my  situation 


! 


♦ 
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Tm  a  fable ! — an  instance ! — and  serve  to  dispense 
An  example  to  all  men  of  spirit  and  sense, 
To  all  men  of  fashion,  and  all  men  of  wealth, 
Who  come  to  this  place  to  recover  their  health : 
For  my  means  are  so  small,  and  my  bills  are  so  large, 
I  ne'er  can  come  home  till  you  send  a  discharge. 
Let  the  Muse  speak  the  cause,  if  a  Muse  yet  remain 
To  supply  me  with  rhymes,  and  express  all  my  pain. 

Paid  bells,  and  musicians, 

Drugs,  nurse,  and  physicians,. 
Balls,  raffles,  subscriptions,  and  chairs ; 

Wigs,  gowns,  skins,  and  trinaming. 

Good  books  for  the  women, 
Plays,  concerts,  tea,  negus,  and  prayers. 

Paid  the  following  schemes. 

Of  all  who  it  seems 
Make  charity-bus'ness  their  care : 

A  gamester  decay 'd. 

And  a  prudish  old  maid 
By  gaiety  brought  to  despair : 


! 
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A  fidler  of  note, 

Who,  for  lace  on  his  coat, 
To  his  taylor  was  much  in  arrears : 

An  author  of  merit, 

Who  wrote  with  such  spirit 
The  pillory  took  off  his  ears. 

A  sum,  my  dear  mother,  far  heavier  yet, 

Captain  Cormorant  won  when  I  leam'd  lansquenet ; 

Two  hundred  I  paid  him,  and  five  am  in  debt. 

For  the  five  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write. 

For  the  Captain  was  very  well  bred  and  polite. 

And  took,  as  he  saw  my  expcnces  were  great. 

My  bond,  to  be  paid  on  the  Clodpole  estate ; 

And  asks  nothing  more  while  the  money  is  lent, 

Than  interest  paid  him  at  twenty  per  cent. 

But  I'm  shock 'd  to  relate  what  distresses  befall 

Miss  Jenny,  my  sister,  and  Tabby  and  all : 

Miss  Jenny,  poor  thing,  from  this  Bath  expedition. 

Was  in  hopes  very  soon  to  have  chang'd  her  condition : 

But  rumour  has  brought  certain  things  to  her  ear, 

Which  I  ne'er  will  believe,  yet  am  sorry  to  hear 
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*  That  the  Captain,  her  lover,  her  dear  Romeo, 
'  Was  banish'd  the  army  a  great  while  ago  : 

*  That  his  friends  and  his  foes  he  alike  can  betray, 
'  And  picks  up  a  scandalous  living  by  play.' 

But  if  e'er  I  could  think  that  the  Captain  had  cheated. 

Or  my  dear  cousin  Jenny  unworthily  treated, 

By  all  that  is  sacred  I  swear,  for  his  pains 

rd  cudgel  him  first,  and  then  blow  out  his  brains. 

For  the  man  I  abhor  like  the  devil,  dear  mother, 

Who  one  thing  conceals,  and  professes  another. 

O  how  shall  we  know  the  right  way  to  pursue ! — 
Do  the  ills  of  mankind  from  religion  accrue  !— 
Religion,  design'd  to  relieve  all  our  care, 
Has  brought  my  poor  sister  to  grief  and  despair ; 
Now  she  talks  of  damnation,  and  screws  up  her  face ; 
Then  prates  about  Roger,  and  spiritual  grace; 
Her  senses,  alas !  seem  at  once  gone  astray — 
No  pen  can  describe  it,  no  letter  convey^ 

But  the  man  without  sin,  that  Moravian  Rabbi, 
Has  perfectly  cur'd  the  Chlorosis  of  Tabby  ; 
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And,  if  right  I  can  judge,  from  her  shape  and  her  face, 
She  soon  may  produce  him  an  infant  of  grace. 

Now  they  say  that  all  people,  in  our  situation, 
Are  very  fine  subjects  for  regeneration ; 
But  I  think,  my  dear  mother,  the  best  we  can  do, 
Is  to  pack  up  our  all,  and  return  back  to  you. 

Farewell  then,  ye  streams, 

Ye  poetical  themes ! 
Sweet  fountains  for  curing  the  spleen ! 

I'm  griev'd  to  the  heart 

Without  cash  to  depart, 
And  quit  this  adorable  scene ! 

Where  gaming  and  grace 

Each  other  embrace. 
Dissipation  and  piety  meet : — 

May  all,  who've  a  notion 

Of  cards  or  devotion, 
Make  Bath  their  delightful  retreat ! 

S B— N— R— D. 

Bath,  1766. 


EPILOGUE 


TO  THE 


SECOND     EDITION; 


CONTAINING 


Criticisms,  and  the  Guide's  Conversation  with  three  Ladies 
of  Piety,  Learning,  and  Discretion. 

A  Letter  to  Miss  Jenny  W — d — r  at  Bathj  from  Lady  Eliz. 
M — D — ss,  her  Friend  in  the  Country;  a  young  Lady  of 
neither  Fashion,  Taste,  nor  Spirit. 

The  Conversation  continued. — ^Their  Ladyships'  Receipt  for 
a  Novel. — ^The  Ghost  of  Mr.  Quin. 
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E  PILOGUE; 


CONTAINING 


Criticisms,  and  the  Guide's  Conversation  with  three  Ladies  of 
Piety,  Learning,  and  Discretion. 

1  HERE  are  who  complain  that  my  verse  is  severe, 
And  what  is  much  worse — that  my  Book  is  too  dear : 
The  Ladies  protest  that  I  keep  no  decorum 
In  setting  such  patterns  of  folly  before  'em  : 
Some  cannot  conceive  what  the  Guide  is  about, 
With  names  so  unmeaning  to  make  such  a  rout. 
Lady  Dorothy  Scrawl  would  engage  to  bespeak 
A  hundred  such  things  to  be  made  in  a  week : 
Madam  Shuffledumdoo,  more  provoking  than  that, 
Has  sold  your  poor  Guide  for  two  fish  and  a  mat; 
A  sweet  medium  paper,  a  book  of  fine  size. 
And  a  print  that  I  hop'd  would  have  suited  her  eyes. 
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And  another  good  lady,  of  delicate  taste, 
Cries,  *'  Fie !  Mr.  Bookseller,  bring  me  some  paste ; 
"  I'll  close  up  this  leaf,  or  my  daughter  will  skim 
"  The  cream  of  that  vile  methodistical  hymn." — 
Then  stuck  me  down  fast — so  unfit  was  my  page 
To  meet  the  chaste  eyes  of  this  virtuous  age. 

Guide.]  O  spare  me,  good  Madam,  it  goes  to  my  heart 
With  my  sweet  methodistical  letter  to  part. 
Away  with  your  paste  !  'tis  exceedingly  hard 
Thus  to  torture  and  cramp  an  unfortunate  bard : 
How  my  Muse  will  be  shock'd,  when  she's  just  taking  flight, 
To  find  that  her  pinions  are  fasten'd  so  tight ! 

First  Lady.]  Why  you  know,  beyond  reason,  and  de-" 
cency  too. 
Beyond  all  respect  to  religion  that's  due. 
Your  dirty  satirical  work  you  pursue. 
I  veiy  well  know  whom  you  meant  to  affront 
In  the  pictures  of  Prudence,  and  Tabitha  Runt. — 
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Guide.]  Indeed  my  good  ladies,  religion  and  virtue 
Are  things  that  I  never  design'd  any  hurt  to. 
All  poets  and  painters,  as  Horace  agrees, 
May  copy  from  nature  what  figures  they  please ; 
Nor  blame  the  poor  poet,  or  painter,  if  you 
In  verse  or  on  canvas  your  likeness  should  view. 
I  hope  you  don't  think  I  would  write  a  lampoon ; 
I'd  be  hang'd  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  as  soon. 

Second  Lady.]  Prithee  don't  talk  to  me  of  your  Horace 
and  Flaccus, 
When  you  come  like  an  impudent  wretch  to  attack  us. 
What's  Parnassus  to  you?  Take  away  but  your  rhyme, 
And  the  strains  of  the  bell-man  are  full  as  sublime. 

Third  Lady.]  Dost  think  that  such  stuflP  as  thou  writ'st 
upon  Tabby, 
Will  procure  thee  a  busto  in  Westminster- Abbey  P 

Guide.]   'Tis  true,  on  Parnassus  I  never  did  dream, 
Nor  e'er  did  I  taste  of  sweet  Helicons  stream ; 
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My  share  of  the  fountain  I'll  freely  resign 

To  those  who  are  better  belov'd  by  the  Nine : 

Give  bustos  to  poets  of  higher  renown, 

I  ne'er  was  ambitious  in  marble  to  frown : 

Give  laurels  to  those,  from  the  god  of  the  lyre 

Who  catch  the  bright  spark  of  etherial  lire  ; 

Who,  skill'd  every  passion  at  will  to  impart, 

Can  play  round  the  head  while  they  steal  to  the  heart ; 

Who,  taught  by  Apollo  to  guide  the  bold  steed. 

Know  when  to  give  force,  when  to  temper  his  speed : 

My  nerves  all  forsake  me,  my  voice  he  disdains, 

When  he  rattles  his  pinions,  no  more  hears  the  reins. 

But  thro'  the  bright  ether  sublimely  he  goes, 

Nor  earth,  air,  or  ocean,  or  mountains  oppose. — 

For  me,  'tis  enough  that  my  toil  I  pursue, 
Like  the  bee  drinking  sweets  that  exhale  from  the  dew. 
Content  if  Melpomene  joins  to  my  lay 
One  tender  soft  strain  of  melodious  Gray  ; 
Thrice  happy  in  your  approbation  alone. 
If  the  following  ode  for  my  hymn  can  atone. 
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A    LETTER 

To  Miss  Jenny  W — d — e,  al  Bath  ;    from  Lady  Eliz. 
M — D — ss,  her  Friend  in  the  Country; 

A  young  Lady  of  neither  Fashion,  Taste,  nor  Spirit. 

Oft  I've  invok'd  th'  Aonian  quire, 

And  Phcebus  oft  in  vain, 
Like  thee,  my  friend,  to  tune  my  lyre, 

Like  thee  to  raise  my  strain : 

And  when  of  late  I  sought  their  aid 

The  flow'ry  bank  beside, 
Methought,  along  the  silent  glade, 

I  heard  a  voice  that  cry'd, 

i 

"  Mistaken  maid !  why  idly  waste 

*'  Your  hours  in  fruitless  toil? 
"  You  ne'er  the  hallow'd  brook  can  taste, 

"  Or  tread  poetic  soil : 
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"  For  since  your  friend  pursues  the  path 
"  Where  wit  and  pleasure  reigns, 

•*  With  her  has  fled  each  Muse  to  Bath, 
"  From  these  neglected  plains  : 

"  There  many  a  bard's  inspir'd  with  song, 

"  With  epigram  and  ode ; 
*'  And  one^  the  meanest  of  the  throng, 

"  Takes  satire's  thorny  road; 

"  For  him  Bath's  injur'd  genius  now 

"  The  hemlock  juice  prepares, 
"  And  deadly  nightshade  o'er  his  brow 

*'  For  laurel  wreaths  he  wears : 

"  Him,  like  the  Thracian  bard,  shall  curse 
"  £ach  nymph,  each  angry  dame; 

'*  Tho'  far  inferior  be  his  verse, 
*'  His  hapless  fate  the  same ; 

"  Torn  be  the  wretch,  whose  impious  strains 
"  Profan'd  their  beauty's  pride, 

"  No  Muse  to  gather  his  remains 
"  That  flow  down  Avons  tide ; 
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"But  him  shall  many  a  drone  pursue 

"  That  hums  around  the  stream ; 
*'  Him  frantic  priests,  an  insect  crew 

"  That  cloud  Light's  heav'nly  beam. 

"  Then,  lest  his  destiny  you  share, 

**  Rash  nymph,  thy  strains  give  o'er ! 
"  Be  warn'd  by  me,  of  rhyme  beware  !'* — 

The  voice  was  heard  no  more. 

Yet  tho'  I  cease  my  artless  lay, 

Nor  longer  court  the  Nine, 
This  faithful  tribute  will  I  pay 

At  friendship's  sacred  shrine. 

Here  will  I  offer  incense  sweet, 

Here  light  the  hallow'd  fires : 
And  oh !  with  kind  acceptance  meet 

What  true  regard  inspires. 

Nor  let  my  friendly  verse  offend 

*That  poor  deluded  maid, 
Whose  faith  I  ne'er  can  comprehend, 

Or  grace  in  dreams  convey *d. 

*  Miss  Prudence  B — nd — rh — o. 
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May  no  such  grace  my  thoughts  employ, 

Nor  I  with  envy  view 
Those  scenes  of  dissipated  joy, 

So  well  describ'd  by  you ! 

Think  not  a  parent's  harsh  decrees 
From  me  those  scenes  withhold ; 

His  soft  request  can  ne'er  displease 
Who  ne'er  my  joys  control'd, 

But  pining  years  opprest  with  grief 

My  tender  care  demand ; 
The  bed  of  sickness  asks  relief 

From  my  supporting  hand. 

Well  do  I  know,  how  sorrow  preys, 

E'er  since  the  hour  that  gave 
The  partner  of  his  happier  days 

To  seek  the  silent  grave. 

In  that  sad  hour  my  lips  she  prest, 

Bedew'd  with  many  a  tear ; 
And  "  Take,"  she  cry'd,  "  this  last  bequest, 

*'  A  dying  mother's  pray'r. 
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"  O  let  the  maxims  I  convey 

"  Sink  deep  into  thy  breast, 
"  When  I  no  more  direct  thy  way, 

"  Retir'd  to  endless  rest. 

"  Look  on  thy  aged  father's  woe ! 

"  'Tis  thine  to  sooth  his  pain ; 
"  With  Grace  like  this,  Religion  shew. 

"  And  thus  her  cause  maintain. 

''  Nor  is't  enough  that  Grace  displays, 

"  Or  Faith  her  light  divine; 
"  In  all  thy  works,  in  all  thy  ways, 

"  Let  heav'nly  Virtue  shine : 

"  O !  may  the  Fountain  of  all  truth 

"  Each  Perfect  Gift  impart, 
"  With  Innocence  protect  thy  youth, 

"  With  Hope  support  thy  heart  \ 

"  So  may'st  thou  learn  thyself  to  know, 

**  Of  all  extremes  beware, 
**  Nor  find  in  age  thy  cup  o'erflow 

"  With  shame,  remorse,  and  care : 

Q 
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"  Then  shall  no  madmen  Light  reveal, 

"  No  visionary  priest, 
**^ith  falsehood,  ignorance,  and  zeal, 

"  Torment  thy  peaceful  breast : 

**  Then  shall  no  fears  thy  soul  distress, 
"  Religion's  doubts  shall  cease ; 

*'  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
"  And  all  her  paths  are  peace."^ — 

Such  were  the  truths,  ere  lost  in  death. 
Her  parting  voice  convey 'd ; 

Such  may  I  keep  'till  latest  breath, 
Thou  dear  lamented  shade  ! 

What  tho'  no  Muse  will  deign,  my  friend, 

My  homely  joys  to  tell ; 
Tho'  Fashion  ne'er  will  condescend 

To  seek  this  humble  cell ; 

Yet  freedom,  peace,  and  mind  serene, 

Which  modish  life  disdains, 
(Perpetual  sweets ! )  enrich  the  scene 

Where  conscious  virtue  reigns : 


\ 
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Blest  scenes !  such  unrepented  joys, 

Such  true  delights  ye  give, 
Remote  from  fashion,  vice,  and  noise, 

Contented  let  me  live. 

Eliz.  Modeless. 
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The  Conversation  continued. — The  Ladies*  Receipt  for  a  Novel. — ^The 

Ghost  of  Mr.  Quin. 

Guide.]  JN  ow  I  hope  that  this  letter  from  young  Lady  Betty^ 

Will  be  reckon'd  exceedingly  decent  and  pretty : 

That  you,  my  good  ladies,  who  ne'er  could  endure 

A  hymn  so  ineffably  vile  and  impure^ 

My  indelicate  Muse  will  no  longer  bewail^ 

Since  a  sweet  little  moral  is  pinn'd  to  her  tail : 

If  not,  as  so  kindly  I'm  tutor'd  by  you. 

Pray  tell  a  poor  poet  what's  proper  to  do. 

First  Lady.]  Why  if  thou  must  write,  thou  hadst  better 
compose 
Some  novels^  or  elegant  letters  in  prose. 
Take  a  subject  that's  grave,  with  a  moral  that's  good, 
Throw  in  all  the  temptations  that  virtue  withstood, 
In  epistles  like  Pamela's  chaste  and  devout — 
A  book  that  my  family  s  never  without, — 
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Second  Lady.]  O  !  pray  let  your  hero  be  handsome  and 
young, 
Taste,  wit,  and  fine  sentiment,  flow  from  his  tongue, 
His  delicate  feelings  be  sure  to  improve 
With  passion,  with  tender  soft  rapture  and  love. 

Third  Lady.]    Add  some  incidents  too,  which  I  like, 
above  measure. 
Such  as  those  which  Fve  heard  are  esteem'd  as  a  treasure 
In  a  book  that's  intitled — The  Woman  of  Pleasure. 
Mix  well,  and  you'll  find  'twill  a  novel  produce 
Fit  for  modest  young  ladies — so  keep  it  for  use. 

Guide.]  Damnation — (aside.)  Well,  ladies,  I'll  do  what  I 

can. 
And  ye'll  bind  it,  I  hope,  with  your  Duty  of  Man. 
Guide  mutters.] — Take  a  subject  thafs  grave,  with  a  moral 

that's  good ! 
Thus  musing,  I  wander'd  in  splenetic  mood 
Where  the  languid  old  Cam  rolls  his  willowy  flood. 
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When  lo !  beneath  the  poplar's  glimm'ring  shade, 

Along  the  stream  where  trembling  oziers  play'd, 

What  time  the  bat  low-flitting  skims  the  ground, 

When  beetles  buz,  when  gnats  are  felt  around, 

And  hoarser  frogs  their  am'rous  descant  sound. 

Sweet  scenes !  that  heavenly  contemplation  give, 

And  oft  in  musical  description  live ! 

When  now  the  moon's  refulgent  rays  begin 

0-<er  twilight  groves  to  spread  their  mantle  thin, 

Sudden  arose  the  awful  form  of  Qum : 

A  form  that  bigger  than  the  life  appear'd. 

And  head  like  Patagonian  hero  rear'd. 

Aghast  I  stood !  when  lo !  with  mild  command 

And  looks  of  courtesy,  he  wav'd  his  hand. 

Me  to  th'  embow'ring  grove's  dark  path  convey 'd, 

And  thus  began  the  venerable  Shade  : 

"  Forth  from  Elysium's  blest  abodes  I  come, 

*'  Regions  of  joy,  where  Fate  has  fix'd  my  doom: 

"  Look  on  my  face — I  well  remember  thine : 

"  Thou  knew'st  me  too,  when  erst  in  life's  decline 

"  At  Bath  I  dwelt — there  late  repos'd  mine  age, 

"  And  unrepining  left  this  mortal  stage  : 


i 
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"  Yet  do  those  scenes,  once  conscious  of  delight, 

"  Rejoice  my  social  ghost !  there  oft  by  night 

"  I  hold  my  way : 

"  And  from  the  mullet,  and  the  sav'ry  jole, 

"  Catch  fragrant  fumes,  that  still  regale  my  soul : 

"  Sweet  Bath^  which  thou  these  dreary  banks  along 

"  Oft  makes  the  subject  of  thy  wayward  song." — 


Guide.]  O  spare  me,  blest  spirit- 


Ghost.]  Quit  thy  vain  fears ;  I  come  not  to  accuse 
The  motley  labours  of  thy  mirthful  Muse, 
For  well  I  ween,  if  rightly  understood. 
Thy  themes  are  pleasant,  and  thy  moral  good. 
Oft  have  I  read  the  laughter-moving  phrase, 
And  splayfoot  measures  of  thy  Simkin's  lays, 
Nor  aught  indecent  or  obscene  I  find, 
That  virtue  wounds,  or  taints  the  virgin's  mind : 
Beware  of  that — O !  why  should  I  describe 
What  ills  await  the  caitiff  scribbling  tribe  ? 
First  see  the  mob  who  novels  lewd  dispense, 
The  bane  of  virtue,  modesty,  and  sense : 
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Next  that  infernal  crew,  detractors  base, 

Who  pen  lampoons ;  true  satire's  foul  disgrace : 

Nor  less  the  punishment  in  realms  below 

For  those  who  praise  unmerited  bestow. 

Those  pimps  in  science,  who,  with  dulness  bold, 

The  sacred  Muses  prostitute  for  gold : 

Those  too  whom  zeal  to  pious  wrath  inclines, 

Pedantic^  proud^  polemical  divines : 

Bad  critics  last,  whom  Rhadamanth  severe 

Chastises  first,  then  condescends  to  hear : 

All,  all,  in  fiery  Phlegethon  must  stay. 

Till  gall,  and  ink,  and  dirt,  of  scribbling  day, 

In  purifying  flames  are  purg'd  away. — 

Guide.]  O  trust  me,  blest  spirit,  I  ne'er  would  offend 
One  innocent  virgin,  one  virtuous  friend : 
From  nature  alone  are  my  characters  drawn, 
From  little  Bob  Jerom  to  bishops  in  lawn : 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber,  and  such  stupid  faces, 
Are  at  London^  at  Bath,  and  at  all  public  places ; 
And  if  to  J^ewmarket  I  chance  to  repair, 
*Ti5  odds  but  I  see  Captain  Cormorant  there : 


! 
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But  he  who  his  cash  on  physicians  bestows, 
Meets  a  tight  little  doctor  wherever  he  goes. 

Ghost.]   Tis  true,  such  insects  as  thy  tale  has  shown 
Breathe  not  the  atmosphere  of  Bath  alone, 
Tho'  there,  in  gaiety's  meridian  ray, 
Vain  fools,  like  flies,  their  gaudy  wings  display ; 
Awhile  they  flutter,  but,  their  sunshine  past, 
Their  fate,  like  Simkin,  they  lament  at  last. 
Worse  ills  succeed ;  oft  Superstition's  gloom 
Shed's  baneful  influence  o'er  their  youthful  bloom — 
Such  Heav'n  avert  from  fair  Britannia's  plains, 
To  realms  where  bigotry  and  slavery  reigns ! 
No  more  of  that. — But  say,  thou  tim'rous  bard, 
Claim  not  the  Wines  of  Bath  thy  just  regard? 
Where  oft,  I  ween,  the  brewer's  cauldron  flows 
With  elder's  mawkish  juice  and  puck'ring  sloes, 
Cyder  aud  hot  geneva  they  combine, 
Then  call  the  fatal  composition  Wine. 
By  Cerberus  I  swear,  not  those  vile  crews, 
Who  vend  their  pois'nous  med'cines  by  the  news, 

R 
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For  means  of  death,  air,  earth,  and  seas  explore, 
Have  sent  such  numbers  to  the  Stygian  shore : 
Shun  thou  such  base  potations  ;  oft  I've  thought 
My  span  was  short'ned  by  the  noxious  draught. — 
But  soft,  my  friend ! — is  this  the  soil,  the  clime, 
That  teaches  Granta's  tuneful  sons  to  rhime? 
On  me  unsavoury  vapours  seem  to  fix. 
Worse  than  Cocytus  or  the  pools  of  Styx  ; 
Inspir'd  by  fogs  of  this  slow-winding  Cam, 
O  say,  does  *  *  >'^  presume  thy  strains  to  damn? 
Heed  not  that  miscreant's  tongue ;  pursue  thy  ways 
Regardless  of  his  censure  or  his  praise. 

GumE.]  But  if  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician, 
Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a  second  edition. 
If  good  Madam  Squintum  my  work  should  abuse. 
May  1  venture  to  give  her  a  smack  of  my  Muse  ? 

Ghost.]  By  all  manner  of  means :  if  thou  find'st  that  the' 
case, 
Tho'  she  cant,  whine,  and  pray,  never  mind  her  grimace, 
Take  the  mask  from  her  d — mn'd  hypocritical  face. 
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Guide.]  Come  on  then,  ye  Muses,  I'll  laugh  down  my  day, 
In  spite  of  them  all  will  I  carol  my  lay ; 
But  perish  my  voice,  and  untun'd  be  my  lyre, 
If  my  verse  one  indelicate  thought  shall  inspire : 
Ye  angels  !  who  watch  o'er  the  slumbering  fair. 
Protect  their  sweet  dreams,  make  their  virtue  your  care ! 
Bear  witness,  yon  moon,  the  chaste  empress  of  night  I 
Yon  stars,  that  diffuse  the  pure  heavenly  light  1 
How  oft  have  I  mourn'd  that  such  blame  should  accrue 
From  one  wicked  letter  of  pious  Miss  Prue  ! 
May  this  lazy  stream,  who  to  Grant  a  bestows 
Philosophical  slumbers,  and  learned  repose, 
To  Granta,  sweet  Granta,  (where  studious  of  ease 
Seven  years  did  I  sleep,  and  then  lost  my  *  degrees) 
May  this  drowsy  current  (as  oft  he  is  wont) 
O'erflow  all  my  hay,  may  my  dogs  never  hunt, 
May  those  ills  to  torment  me,  those  curses  conspire. 
Which  so  oft  plague  and  crush  an  unfortunate  'Squire, 
Some  may'r  to  cajole  me,  some  lawyer  to  chowse,    . 
For  a  seven  months  seat  in  the  parliament-house, 

*  Vide  University  Register,  Proctors  Books,  &c. 
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There  to  finish  my  nap  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 

'Wake — frank — and  be  thank'd — by  the  whole  corporation: 

Then  a  poor  tenant  come,  when  my  cash  is  all  spent. 

With  a  bag-full  of  tax-bills  to  pay  me  his  rent ; 

And  O !  may  some  daemon,  those  plagues  to  complete, 

Give  me  taste  to  improve  an  old  family  seat 

By  lawning  an  hundred  good  acres  of  wheat ! 

Such  ills  be  my  portion,  and  others  much  worse. 

If  slander  or  calumny  poison  my  verse, 

If  ever  my  well-behav'd  Muse  shall  appear 

Indecently  droll,  unpolitely  severe. 

Good  ladies,  uncensur'd  Bath's  pleasures  pursue. 
May  the  springs  of  old  Bladud  your  graces  renew ! 
I  never  shall  mingle  with  gall  the  pure  stream, 
But  make  your  examples  and  virtue  my  theme : 
Nor  fear,  ye  sweet  virgins,  that  aught  I  shall  speak 
To  call  the  chaste  blush  o'er  your  innocent  cheek. 
O  frown  not,  if  haply  your  poet  once  more 
Should  seek  the  delightful  Avonian  shore, 
Where  oft  he  the  winter's  dull  season  beguiles, 
Drinks  health,  life,  and  joy  from  your  heavenly  smiles. 
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To  the  Ghost. 


For  thee,  who  to  visit  these  regions  of  spleen, 
Deign'st  to  quit  the  sweet  vales  of  perpetual  green, 
Forsake,  happy  Shade,  this  Boeotian  air. 
Fly  hence,  to  Elysium's  pure  ether  repair, 
RowE,  Dryden,  and  Otway — thy  Shakspeare  is  there: 
There  Thomson,  poor  Thomson,  ingenuous  bard, 
Shall  equal  thy  friendship,  thy  kindness  reward, 
Thy  praise  in  mellifluous  numbers  prolong, 
Who  cherish'd  his  Muse  and  gave  life  to  his  song. 
And  O  may  thy  genius,  blest  spirit,  impart 
To  me  the  same  virtues  that  glow'd  in  thy  heart, 
To  me,  with  thy  talents  convivial,  give 
The  art  to  enjoy  the  short  time  I  shall  live; 
Give  manly,  give  rational  mirth  to  my  soul ! 
O'er  the  social  sweet  joys  of  the  full-flowing  bowl  1 
So  ne'er  may  vile  scribblers  thy  memory  stain. 
Thy  forcible  wit  may  no  blockheads  profane, 
Thy  faults  be  forgotten,  thy  virtues  remain. 
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Farewell !  may  the  turf  where  thy  cold  reliques  rest, 
Bear  herbs,  odoriferous  herbs  o'er  thy  breast, 
Their  heads  thyme^  and  sage^  and  pot-marjoram^  wave. 
And  fat  be  the  gander  that  feeds  on  thy  grave. 


ON 
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Sunt  lacrymae  rerum,  et  meniem  mortalia  tangunt.     Virg. 
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THE    MUCH    LAMENTED 

DEATH 

OF  THE 
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Virtuous  youth ! 

Thank  Heav'n,  I  knew  thee  not — I  ne'er  shall  feel 
The  keen  regret  thy  drooping  friends  sustain ; 
Yet  will  I  drop  the  sympathizing  tear, 
And  this  due  tribute  to  thy  memory  bring ; 
Not  that  thy  noble  birth  provokes  my  song, 
Or  claims  such  offering  from  the  Muses  shrine; 
But  that  thy  spotless  undissembling  heart, 
Thy  unaffected  manners,  all-unstain'd 

*  This  accomplished  young  nohleman  died  March  22, 1767,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting, 
leaving  his  two  sons  (the  late  and  the  present  Duke  of  Bedfobd),  infants 
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With  pride  of  powV,  and  insolence  of  wealth ; 
Thy  probity,  benevolence,  and  truth, 
(Best  inmates  of  man's  soul)  for  ever  lost, 
Cropt,  like  fi^r  flow'rs,  in  life's  meridian  bloom. 
Fade  undistinguish'd  in  the  silent  grave. 

O  Bedford  ! — pardon,  if  a  Muse  unknown, 
Smit  with  thy  heart-felt  grief,  directs  her  way 
To  sorrow's  dark  abode,  where  thee  she  views, 
Thee,  wretched  sire,  and  pitying  hears  thee  mourn 
Thy  RussEi/s  fate — "  Why  was  he  thus  belov'd? 
"  Why  did  he  bless  my  life?" — Fond  parent,  cease; 
Count  not  his  virtues  o'er — Hard  task  ! — Call  forth 
Thy  firm  hereditary  strength  of  mind. 
Lo !  where  the  shade  of  thy  great  ancestor, 
Fam'd  Russel,  stands,  and  chides  thy  vain  complaint ; 

under  two  years  of  age^  and  his  amiable  Marchioness  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy of  her  third  son  (the  present  Lord  William  Russel).  Her  Ladyship 
survived  her  husband  about  eighteen  months. 

The  interest  this  melancholy  event  created  in  the  public  mind  will  be  long 
remembered ;  these  affecting  lines,  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  were  written 
and  published  within  a  few  hours  after  the  fatal  accident,  and  were  as  exten- 
sively read  and  admired  as  the  unhappy  subject  of  them  was  universally  and 
justly  lamented.    Edit. 
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His  philosophic  soul,  with  patience  arm'd, 
And  Christian  virtue,  brav'd  the  pangs  of  death ; 
Admir'd,  belov'd,  he  dy'd ;  (if  right  I  deem) 
Not  more  lamented  than  thy  virtuous  son  : 
Yet  calm  thy  mind ;  so  may  the  lenient  hand 
Of  Time,  all-soothing  Time,  thy  pangs  asswage, 
Heal  thy  sad  wound,  and  close  thy  days  in  peace. 

See  where  the  object  of  his  filial  love, 
His  mother,  lost  in  tears,  laments  his  doom : 

Speak  comfort  to  her  soul : 

O !  from  the  sacred  fount,  where  flow  the  streams 

Of  heav'nly  consolation,  O  !  one  drop. 

To  sooth  his  hapless  wife ;  sharp  sorrow  preys 

Upon  her  tender  frame — Alas,  she  faints, — 

She  falls  !  still  grasping  in  her  hand 

The  picture  of  her  Lord— All-gracious  Heav'n ' 

Just  are  thy  ways,  and  righteous  thy  decrees, 

But  dark  and  intricate ;  else  why  this  meed 

For  tender  faithful  love ;  this  sad  return 

For  innocence  and  truth  ?  Was  it  for  this 

By  Virtue  and  the  smiling  Graces  led, 
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(Fair  types  of  long  succeeding  years  of  joy), 
She  twin'd  the  votive  wreath  at  Hymen's  shrine, 
So  soon  to  fade  and  die? — Yet  O !  reflect, 
Chaste  partner  of  his  Ufc !  you  ne'er  deplor'd 
His  alienated  heart :  (disasterous  state  ! 
Condition  worse  than  death  ! )  the  sacred  torch 
Burnt  to  the  last  its  unremitted  fires ! 
No  painful  self-reproach  hast  thou  to  feel ; 
The  conscious  thought  of  every  duty  paid, 
This  sweet  reflection  shall  support  thy  mind, 
Be  this  thy  comfort : — Turn  thine  eyes  a- while. 
Nor  with  that  lifeless  picture  feed  thy  woe ; 
Turn  yet  thine  eyes,  see  how  they  court  thy  smiles, 
Those  infant  pledges  of  connubial  joy  ! 
Dwell  on  their  looks, — and  trace  his  image  there : 
And  O I  since  Heav'n,  in  pity  to  thy  loss, 
For  thee  one  future  blessing  has  in  store. 
Cherish  that  tender  hope — Hear  Reason's  voice  ; 
Hush'd  be  the  storais  that  vex  thy  troubled  breast, 
And  angels  guard  thee  in  the  hour  of  pain. 

Accept  this  ardent  pray'r ;  a  Muse  forgive, 
Who  for  thy  sorrow  draws  the  pensive  sigh, 
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Who  feels  thy  grief,  tho'  erst  in  frolic  hour 

She  tun'd  her  comic  rhymes  to  mirth  and  joy, 

Unskill'd  (I  ween)  in  lofty  verse,  unus'd 

To  plaintive  strains,  yet  by  soft  pity  led, 

Trembling  revisits  the  Pierian  vale ; 

There  culls  each  fragrant  flow'r,  to  deck  the  tomb 

Where  generous  Russel  lies. 


THE 
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LORD     BUCKHORSE, 
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**"  W  H I L  E  you,  my  Lord,  great  Drurys  weal  sustain, 
Light  ev'ry  walk,  and  open  all  the  lane, 
With  strength  of  arm  plead  Black-boy  Alleys  cause. 
Adorn  with  manners,  and  improve  with  laws ; 

♦  This  burlesque  Poem  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's Administration,  and  first  published  in  the  year  I767. 
f  Vide  HoR.  Epist,  I.  Lib.  2.  Cum  tot  sustmeas,  S^c. 
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Much  would  the  public  suffer  from  the  song 
That  dar'd,  0  Buckhorse,  to  detain  thee  long. 

When  Albas  warlike  sons  of  yore, 
Held  sage  debate  on  Tybers  shore, 
A  patriot  captain  of  banditti 
Was  made  their  chairman  of  committee, 
And  plann'd  great  Romes  imperial  city : 
Where  now,  inshrin'd  among  the  gods. 
With  joy  he  views,  from  Heav'n's  abodes, 
Meek  cardinals  and  holy  friars, 
For  learning  fam'd,  and  chaste  desires, 
Season  the  tender  minds  of  youth 
With  virtue,  liberty,  and  truth : 
Like  him  consign'd  to  glorious  rest 
Amid  the  regions  of  the  blest, 
No  less,  in  these  degen'rate  days, 
A  pious  knight  demands  our  praise. 
Who,  from  an  ardent  love  of  knowledge, 
Bequeath'd  his  wealth  to  found  a  college. 
And  much  we  wish,  my  Lord,  that  you 
Such  bright  examples  would  pursue, 
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Build  here  some  noble  rich  foundation, 

And  form  a  plan  of  education 

To  mend  the  morals  of  the  nation ; 

Visit  yourself  your  own  asylum, 

Statutes  and  wholsome  laws,  compile  'em, 

Nor  suffer  bishops  to  embroil  'em ; 

Correct  their  manners,  not  so  gently 

As  Fame  reports  of  Doctor  B-ntl-y, 

But  at  th'  election  of  their  stewards, 

Accept,  my  Lord,  my  thoughts  in  few  words : 

If  some  important  dull  logician, 

Smit  by  the  daemon  of  ambition, 

In  pedant  politics  officious 

For  Machiavel  quits  Burgersdicius; 

Or  like  the  great  men's  nomenclator, 

Tom  Turbulent,  that  meddling  prater. 

With  pertness,  pride,  and  meanness  join'd 

To  vacant  head,  and  restless  mind, 

O'er  these  calm  realms,  whence  science  springs, 

Bids  Discord  wave  her  baleful  wings. 

These  blest  abodes  in  ferment  puts 

Give  him  a  driver  in  the  guts, 
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And  make  such  factious,  ill-bred  chuckles, 
Revere  the  inlluencc  of  your  knuckles ; 
Thus  all  their  feuds  and  tumults  quell, 
And  peace  restore  to  Israel: 
So  jnay  the  swans  of  Camus  raise 
Their  tuneful  throats  to  chaunt  thy  praise, 
*Granta  her  list  of  worthies  crowning 
With  names  of  Buckhorse  and  of  Downing. 
f  Bacchus,  when  India  was  o'ercome, 
And  war  compos'd  by  wine  and  rum, 
(Which,  you'll  confess  yourself,  my  Lord, 
Is  better  far  than  fire  and  sword) 

*  Vide  Commem.  Benefact. 

t  Tlie  passage  from  which  this  allegory  is  taken  is  in  Dyonysius  De  situ 
orbis,  line  1155.  The  character  contemplated  under  the  name  of  Bacchus 
is  not  remembered  at  this  day;  and  perhaps  the  Editor  will  be  excused,  consi- 
dering this  Poem  has  been  written  above  forty  years,  if  he  should  not  now  for 
the  first  time  introduce  to  public  notice,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  the  real  persons 
who,  he  has  either  heard,  or  imagined,  were  intended  to  be  pourtrayed  under 
the  fictitious  names  and  ihe  many  classical  allusions  and  anecdotes  interwoven 
with  the  subject;  to  do  this  with  sufficient  interest  and  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  that  precision  and  accuracy  which  the  subject  demands,  would  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  ;  it  would  be  liable  also  to  many  objections  of 
smother  kind.  This  observation  applies  with  equal  propriety  to  the  subject  of 
the  New  Bath  Guide.     Edit. 
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To  Egypt  went,  as  rich  as  those 

Who've  seiz'd  a  Nabob  by  the  nose ; 

And  there,  as  ancient  bards  relate, 

Purchas'd  a  ruin'd  'Squire's  estate ; 

Rubb'd  up  the  family  chateau, 

Whose  front  three  window-lights  could  shew 

— The  rest  were  dark'ned  long  ago : 

There  soon,  by  jollity  and  bounty, 

Gain'd  int'rest  both  in  town  and  county ; 

Cur'd  an  old  May  V  of  drinking  water. 

Sung  catches  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 

Sent  ven'son,  which  was  kindly  taken, 

*And  woodcocks,  which  they  boil'd  with  bacon; 

Created  honorary  freemen, 

Gave  toasts,  and  swallow'd  more  than  three  men, 

Granted,  from  fatherly  affection. 

To  ev'ry  voter  his  protection, 

Got  dnmk,  and  carry'd  his  election ; 
A  work,  my  Lord,  which  all  the  world,  next  year, 
Expect  from  you,  and  many  a  patriot  peer. 

*  Quaq;  ipse  miserrima  vidi.     Virg. 
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Pollux,  my  Lord,  and  Castor  too. 
Were  bruisers  both  renown'd  like  you. 
Were  known  at  cockpits,  fairs,  and  races, 
And  bore  their  links  at  public  places ; 
Now  turn'd  to  heav'nly  constellations, 
Pursue  their  ancient  occupations : 
Yet  all  these  heroes  grew  dejected, 
When  favours  they  in  life  expected. 
Due  to  their  merits,  were  neglected. 
For  as  our  eyes  from  far  survey, 
Well-pleas'd  the  glorious  lamp  of  day, 
Whose  near  approaching  lines  of  light 
O'erpower  and  wound  our  aching  sight ; 
So  virtue,  which  offends  when  near, 
Plat'd  at  a  distance  we  revere, 
And  patriots  never,  'till  remov'd, 
Or  quite  extinct,  are  prais'd  and  lov'd. 
E'en  he  who  cover'd  with  the  hide  is 
Of  lion  slain,  the  great  Alcides, 
Who  crush'd  the  hydra,  and,  what's  more,   ^ 
Subdu'd  a  dragon  and  a  boar^ 
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(Worse  than  the  beast  who  ravag'd  long 
The  peaceful  vales  oi  Gevaudan) 
Who  clear'd  the  mews  of  King  Augeas, 
Stupendous  work !  and  made  so  free  as 
*To  kick  such  jockeys  from  his  stable, 
As  now,  by  gambling  tricks,  are  able 
To  treat  whole  boroughs  at  their  table ; 
Who,  when  a  child  in  cradle  laid, 
On  necks  of  snakes  his  strength  display 'd, 
t  Roast  beef,  instead  of  pap,  would  cram, 
I  Like  giant  boy  of  Willingham  ; 
From  which  such  vigour  was  created, 
§  He  cuflP'd  the  maid  that  on  him  waited ; 
And  after  that,  to  prove  his  might, 
Got  fifty  children  in  a  night ; 
E'en  he,  for  all  his  virtuous  labours, 
Was  damn'd  and  hated  by  his  neighbours, 


*  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Eliacis,  Plin.  Lucian,  &c. 

t  Vid.  Theocrit.  Idyll.  23.  %  Vid.  Philos.  Transact. 

§        Ex  ^  oif  arXarov  Blx^ 

irXok^i  rvvoiixoti,^-~-^intolerabile  verojaculum  peraissit  Mulieres. 

PiND.  Od.  Nem.  I.  lin.  71.    Oxon.  Edit. 
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And  every  monster  overthrown, 
Found  Envy  tam'd  by  Death  alone. 
On  thee,  while  yet  alive,  great  Sir, 
Maturer  honours  we  confer : 
*My  Muse  is  ready  to  make  oath, 
And  swear  by  gods  and  altars  both. 
We  ne'er  have  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see, 
A  patriot  so  renown'd  as  thee. 

Oh !  on  the  swan's  broad  pennons  could  I  soar, 
As  erst  the  Latian  bard,  new  tracks  explore 
O'er  Africs  plains,  o'er  Hyperborean  shore, 
And  Asias  wide  domain !  Ye  sacred  Nine, 
Daughters  of  Jove,  forsake  the  throne  divine, 
Bear  me,  O  bear  me  on  your  airy  wings 
To  TwWnams  laurel  groves,  and  silver  springs, 
Where  erst  the  sage,  'mid  Thames's  list'ning  swains, 
Attun'd  th'  Horatian  lyre  to  British  strains ; 
Give  me,  like  him,  to  sound  my  patron's  praise, 
And  pluck  one  garland  of  unfading  bays, 

*  *Au«l»(rojtA«i  ivof%^ov 

Koyov.  PiND.  Olymp.  2.  1.  166. 
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So  to  the  world  great  Buckhorse  I'll  proclaim, 
Enroll  with  heroes  and  with  kings  his  name, 
And  twine  the  wreath  immortal  as  his  fame. 

I'll  sing,  my  Lord,  thy  trophies  won 

On  bloody  plains  of  Kennington ; 

Sing  how  thy  early  worth  was  prov'd, 

'Mid  scenes  of  death  thy  soul  unmov'd, 

What  time  the  hangman's  murd'rous  crew 

The  rebels'  mangled  entrails  drew; 

Confusion  reign'd,  and  dire  dismay 

Struck  with  remorse,  the  god  of  day 

Turn'd  his  affrighted  beams  away. 

But  you,  my  Lord,  well  skill 'd  to  cater, 

Resolv'd  in  mind,  compos 'd  in  feature, 

Seiz'd  on  the  bowels  of  the  traitor ; 

*And,  vulture-like,  eat  piping  hot 

The  liver  of  rebellious  Scot. 

*  The  fact  above  alluded  to,  is  told  and  well  authenticated,  of  an  Irish  chairman, 
who,  in  the  excess  of  his  loyalty,  or  more  probably  in  a  fit  of  ebriety,  actually 
swallowed  part  of  the  liver  of  one  of  the  rebels  who  were  executed  on  Ken- 
nington Common,  during  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  Author  has  been  fre- 
quently heard  to  declare,  that  he  saw  the  man  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after- 
wards, in  Covent  Garden,  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  complaining  of  great 
sickness  at  his  stomach.     Edit. 
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Tell  me  no  more  of  turtle-eaters, 

Hogs  barbecu'd,  and  monstrous  creatures, 

Devour'd  by  aldermen  and  praetors : 

What  member  of  a  calves-head  party 

E'er  din'd  so  loyal  and  so  hearty? 

'Tis  true,  some  men  of  taste  and  breeding 

Copy  your  Lordship's  mode  of  feeding, 

And  comme  ilfaut  their  fingers  grease 

With  rotten  cabbage,  Limburgh  cheese, 

Italian  paste,  and  dainties  more 

Than  grac'd  th'  Apician  board  of  yore ; 

Transported  when  they  meet  with  dishes, 

That  answer  to  their  ardent  wishes ; 

In  raptures  they'll  the  cook  embrace, 

Saluting  him  with  French  grimace. 

On  both  sides  of  his  greasy  face ; 

So  have  they  learnt,  in  foreign  parts, 

T'  adore  the  culinary  arts, 

And  soon,  in  eating's  noble  science, 

May  hope  to  bid  the  world  defiance. 

A  roasted  bear  did  no  small  credit 

To  those  who  ate  and  those  who  fed  it ; 
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But  in  these  dreadful  days  of  famine, 
While  one  half  of  the  world  is  cramming, 
And  t'other  rioting  and  damning, 
K — g,  Lords,  and  Commons,  all  must  own, 
A  nation's  thanks  are  your's  alone ; 
Your  men  of  art,  and  science  too, 
Their  premium  shall  assign  to  you, 
To  you  the  palm,  who  first^such  food 
Invented  for  the  public  good, 
And  shew'd  at  once  to  all  mankind 
Your  country's  love,  your  taste  refin'd. 
*Thus,  when  from  Heav'n  the  pow'rs  divine 
Came  down  with  Tantalus  to  dine, 
The  Lydian  king,  his  banquet  to  improve, 
On  human  flesh  regal'd,  and  taught  great  Jove 
To  add  one  dainty  to  his  feasts  above. 

Sweet  patron  of  the  Muse's  lyre, 
Phcebus,  if  e'er  thou  didst  inspire 
One  modern  bard  with  Theban  lire, 

*  PiND.  Olymp.  1.  lin,  56. 
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Taught  him  aloft,  from  garret  winder^ 

To  sound  the  deep-ton'd  shell  of  Pindar,  > 

And  catch  his  heav'nly  flame  like  tinder, 

Fly  through  the  liquid  air, 

Be  Broughton's  games  thy  care, 
And  all  thy  golden  shafts  be  there. 
Bid  Clio  quit  her  blest  abode. 
And  speed  her  flight  to  Oxford- Road, 
Adore  the  theatre  of  Broughton, 
And  kiss  the  stage  his  Lordship  fought  on ; 
Let  all  his  battles  be  recounted, 
By-battles,  till  the  masters  mounted, 
Ere  yet  the  tender  down  began 
To  shade  his  chin,  and  promise  man : 
Tell,  to  what  deeds  of  bold  emprize 
We  saw  his  manly  strength  arise ; 
Superior  to  the  mean  events 
Of  little  warlike  accidents, 
Which  still  might  greatly  discompose 
The  features  of  our  modern  beaux. 
And  from  their  macaroni  faces 
Send  packing  all  the  loves  and  graces ; 
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Two  batter'd  jaws,  a  flatten'd  snout, 
Depending  like  a  broken  spout, 
And  wisdom  at  one  eye  shut  out. 
Nathless  the  hero,  undismay'd, 
Pursues  the  bold  Olympic  trade. 
Snuffs  up  a  battle  from  afar, 
And  trains  the  hardy  youth  to  war ; 
Ne'er  mourns  one  minister  of  light, 
Condemn'd  in  ever-during  night 
To  roll  and  find  no  dawn,  while  t'other 
Does  double  duty  for  its  brother ; 
And  when  two  chiefs  of  like  renown 
Grappling  contest  the  Pythian  crown. 
The  gods,  delighted,  oft  survey 
His  single  orb,  with  piercing  ray. 
Twinkling  direct  the  doubtful  fray. 
Such,  though  from  heaven  it  so  far  be, 
Well-pleas'd,  of  late  they  view'd  at  Derby, 
When  discord  rag'd  and  wrath  grew  higher. 
Betwixt  the  Nailor  and  the  Dyer  : 
Stern  was  the  fight ;  one  Pallas  fir'd, 
And  t'other  Mars  himself  inspir'd, 
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**TiIl  Jove,  who  knew  their  stubborn  spirits, 

Caird  for  his  scales,  to  weigh  their  merits  ; 

And  all  the  deities  allow, 

Such  sport  was  ne'er  beheld  till  now 

O !  may  some  bard  resound  the  theme, 

From  Derwent's  banks  to  Thames' s  stream ! 

Immortalize  such  deeds  divine 

In  far  sublimer  strains  than  mine ! 

Nor  let  their  praises  be  omitted, 

Who  two  such  gallant  heroes  pitted, 

Forsook  their  cards,  dice,  cocks,  and  stud, 

For  deeper  bets  on  human  blood: 

Yet  not  the  Dyer,  or  the  Nailor, 

Can  equal  half  his  passive  valour ; 

No  bruiser  fam'd  in  ancient  story, 

Transcend  his  persevering  glory. 
E'en  the  stern  master  of  the  sev'n-fold  shield, 
Who  forc'd  the  doughty  Trojan  from  the  field ; 
E'en  the  Dictator,  who  by  yielding  won 
His  tardy  triumphs  o'er  Amilcars  son, 

*  Kai  TOT£  Sri  yi^icua,  Trxrnp  Irirxivi  rxXocvrx^  &c.  HoM.  II.  22.  lin.  209. 
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The  Lijbian  chiefs  from  fair  Tarentum  drove, 
And  bore  their  spoils  to  Gapitolian  Jove, 
Submit  to  BucKHORSE  in  the  same  degree 
As  water  yields  to  gin,  or  Scotch  baubee 
To  Cesar's  golden  face. — Permit,  my  Lord, 

The  Muse  who  tunes  her  throat 

To  Victory's  gladsome  note. 
The  black-ey'd  nymph  Thalia  to  record 
What  erst  these  eyes  beheld. 


'Twas  at  the  Westminster  election, 
When  factious  chiefs  brew'd  insurrection, 
A  boist'rous  independaut  wight, 
Confiding  in  his  giant  might, 
Provok'd  thee  to  th'  athletic  fight ; 
Arraign'd  thy  free,  thy  British  spirit. 
And  set  at  nought  thy  patriot  merit ; 
With  look  malign,  and  taunt  severe. 
Swore  that  your  Lordship's  fate  was  near. 
And  whisper'd  Tyburn  in  thine  ear. 
I  heard  the  wretch  thy  mother  curse, 
With  language  vile,  invective  worse 
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Than  reigns  at  BilUnsgate^  or  even 

At  the  fam'd  chapel  of  St.  St — ph — n  ; 

While  you  serene,  with  conscious  virtue, 

Pull'd  oflPyour  waistcoat,  and  your  shirt  too, 

And  many  a  bang,  and  many  a  cufF, 

Undauntedly  sustain'd  in  buff. 

But  what  I  deem  your  Lordship's  fort,  is, 

You  lay  collected  like  a  tortoise, 

Suffer'd  the  caitiff  to  bestride 

And  bruise  thy  unrelenting  hide, 

'Till,  prodigal  of  strength,  the  foe 

Such  toil  no  more  could  undergo. 

And,  quite  exhausted,  sat  him  down, 

Thinking  the  laurels  all  his  own : 

But  you,  who  found  you'd  got  no  harm  yet, 

First  peep'd  from  underneath  your  armpit, 

Then,  to  the  joy  of  all  beholders, 

Rais'd  up  your  head  above  your  shoulders, 

Pull'd  up  your  breeches,  scratch'd  your  head, 

Spit  in  your  hands,  and  roll'd  your  quid  ; 

And  then,  like  some  great  rhetorician, 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  erudition. 
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In  senates  us'd  to  wield  with  case 
The  thunder  of  Demosthenes, 
Open'd  your  budget  to  harangue  him, 
Before  you  undertook  to  bang  him. 
Thinking  the  hero  well  might  bear 
One  short  philippic  in  his  ear. 

"  Dost  thou  traduce  the  Buokhorse  name, 
"  And  taint  my  virtuous  mother's  fame; 
**  Thou  miscreant  base !  dost  thou  presume 
"  At  Tyburn  to  announce  my  doom  ? 
"  Think'st  thou,  by  devils  hatch'd,  to  quell 
*'  My  patriotic  principle? 
"  Famine,  dismay,  and  foul  disgrace, 
"  And  pillory  seize  thy  ruthless  face, 

"  Ugly  as  JSTtwgate  steps. 

"  Witness  ye  pure,  ye  virtuous  tribes, 

"  Unmov'd  by  pensions  and  hy  bribes, 

"  If  e'er  I  pouch'd  one  single  farthing, 

*'  Since  by  G — d's  grace  I've  known  the  Garden ; 

*'  E'er  taken  one  unbritish  measure, 

*'  To  stain  my  hands  with  public  treasure : 

X 
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*'  Say,  have  I  tamper'd  with  the  stocks  ? 

*'  (Behold  this  brass  tobacco-box, 

"  Fair  Freedom's  boon)  have  I  play'd  booty  ? — 

"  At  ToWnham-Court  I've  done  my  duty.— — 

*'  Ask  of  yon  stage,  where  late  I  fought, 

"  Ask  Broughton's  self,  if  e'er  I  sought 

*'  One  dirty  job — ambition'd  aught 

"  But  Giles's  welfare ! 

"  Yet  still  if  gentlemen  concur 

*'  My  post  of  honour  to  transfer, 

"  In  abler  hands  my  office  fix, 

"  I'm  ready  to  resign  my  sticks. 

*'  Still  shall  I  live  to  hear  you  peach, 

"  And  chaunt  your  own  last  dying  speech  ; 

"  But  come,  thou  sneaking  varlet,  now  is 

"  The  time  to  shew  thy  strength  and  prowess : 

*'  Gird  well  thy  loins,  for  I  this  day 

"  With  interest  thy  blows  will  pay." 

You  spoke — and  put  a  look  sedate  on, 
Bold  as  when  Michael  frown'd  on  Satan. 
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Then,  with  the  rapid  lightning's  speed, 

Drove,  like  a  batt'ring  ram,  thine  head, 

Plump  in  his  paunch ;  the  chief  astounded, 

Back  like  a  culverin  rebounded. 

*  As  when  some  man  of  taste  thinks  proper 

To  cover  o'er  his  house  with  copper, 

If  chance  descends  nocturnal  Jove 

In  storms  of  hailstones  from  above, 

The  garreteer,  with  wild  affright. 
Starts  from  the  balmy  blessings  of  the  night. 
Through  all  the  live-long  hours  condemn'd  to  hear 
The  echoing  dome  re-bellow  to  his  ear ; 

Thus  was  the  valiant  wight  confounded, 

His  clatt'ring  cheeks  and  temples  sounded ; 

While  you  with  frequent  fist  assail'd  him, 

With  chuckers  in  the  mazzard  nail'd  him, 

And  clicks  upon  the  rtiuns  regal'd  him ; 

Nor  didst  thou  not  amuse  with  leggers, 

Cross  buttocks,  flying  mares,  and  peggers, 

*  Quam  multd  grandine  nimbi 
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Culmiyiibus  crepitant.,  8cc. 

ViRo.  ^neid,  5.  lin.  458. 
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Fall  with  your  elbows  in  the  bellows, 
Scatter  the  grinders,  close  the  smellers, 

Darken  the  day -lights ! — Muse,  be  brief 

You  saw  the  store-room  of  the  chief 
Surrender  its  election  beef. 
Reluctant  dumpling,  beer,  and  gravy. 
And  heard  each  groaning  bowel  cry — peccavi. 

Think  not,  my  Lord,  I  join  the  crew 
Who  flattery's  courtly  arts  pursue, 
Unenvy'd  let  the  servile  throng 
Their  patrons  lull  with  venal  song, 
Ne'er  was  I  vers'd  in  dedication, 
Or  trod  the  paths  of  adulation : 
May  I  be  doom'd  all  day  to  wait 
The  issue  of  some  dull  debate. 
In  Robin  Hood's  well  crowded  senate, 
(Which,  thanks  to  heav'n,  but  once  I've  been  at, 
And  then  the  baker  s  man  made  free 
To  take  me  into  custody.) 
But  what  is  worse,  may  you  refuse 
The  labours  of  my  faithful  Muse, 
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If  aught  in  flattery  I  mention, 

In  hopes  of  bishoprick  or  pension  ; 

I  know  your  modesty  is  such, 

You  hate  to  be  admir'd  too  much ; 

But  if  your  Lordship  had  commanded 

The  troops  that  day  Prince  Ferdinand  did, 

On  Mindens  plains  the  Gallic  foe 

Had  met  their  final  overthrow ; 

To  you  the  senate  had  decreed 

A  statue,  for  thy  glorious  meed. 

Returning,  like  Germanic  C^sar, 

Triumphant  from  the  banks  of  Wezer. 

Perhaps  your  Lordship  may  declare, 

You  hate  a  continental  war, 

That  you  from  childhood  was  afraid 

Of  powder,  balls,  and  cannonade ; 

Why  didst  thou  then,  with  patriot  zeal, 

Illume  the  rocket-loaded  wheel. 

Big  with  combustion,  when  such  praise 

Redounded  from  the  peace  of  Aix  .^ 

And  this  triumphant  frugal  nation, 

To  list'ning  Europe's  admiration, 
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Made  all  her  cannon  echo  louder 

Than  thund'ring  Jove  ;  and  spent  her  powder, 

As  freely  as  our  warlike  swains 

Assembled  on  their  peaceful  plains, 

To  scorch  their  fingers,  wigs,  and  noses, 

Firing — pro  aris  et  pro  focis. 

Say  why,  my  Lord  ? but  lo !  the  Muse 

No  more  these  arduous  themes  pursues ; 

Unable  thy  exploits  to  sing. 

Trembling  she  checks  her  tow'ring  wing, 

Speeds  to  domestic  scenes  of  life. 

Sighs  to  salute  thy  virtuous  wife. 

O !  may  ye  long  unparted  prove 

The  blessings  of  connubial  love, 

Live  to  exhibit  in  this  queer  age, 

A  bright  example  to  the  peerage ; 

Grace  Marybone^  your  ancient  seat. 

And  HockUy-Holes  secure  retreat, 

Where  you  as  quiet  and  serene  as 

Great  Africanus,  or  Macenas, 

From  toils  of  state,  from  noise  and  care, 

To  calm  retirement's  joys  repair : 
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While  Lady  Buckhorse  tunes  her  throat 
To  many  a  soft  love-labour'd  note, 
Culls  each  burletta  strain  she  heard  in 
The  comic  op'ras  of  the  Garden, 
And  teaches  Trivia  to  repeat 
Italian  airs,  in  English  ditties  sweet. 

Much  would  your  Lordship's  erudition 
Improve  such  sprightly  composition  ; 
And  should  some  bard,  in  future  years, 
Collect  the  works  of  modern  peers, 
(If  right  I  augur)  'twill  be  thine 
First  in  the  noble  list  to  shine, 
O !  may  your  candour,  taste,  and  ease. 
Instruct  my  ardess  Muse  to  please ; 
*May  ev'ry  bolder  stroke  be  heighten'd, 
And  by  your  abler  pencil  brighten'd  ; 
So  shall  I  raise  my  future  song 
High  above  all  the  tuneful  throng, 
Boasting,  as  once  the  comic  bard  did. 
That  Lalius  all  my  toils  rewarded : 

*   Vide  MiDDLETON. 
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So  may  the  gods  attend  my  pray'r, 

And  make  thy  hopeful  son  and  heir,  s 

Young  BucKHORSE,  their  peculiar  care ; 

Whose  virtues,  like  fair  flow'rs,  expand, 

Rais'd  by  your  Lordship's  fost'ring  hand ; 

Transplanted  from  JVewmarket  races 

To  Alma  Maters  chaste  embraces, 

Where  late  he  came,  with  resolution 

T'  observe  each  pious  institution, 

With  filial  duty  to  regard  her ; 

(Example  rare  !)  and  with  such  ardour 

Pursu'd  his  academic  studies. 

As  worthy  of  his  noble  blood  is : 

Here  did  he  woo  the  modest  Nine, 

And  tune  their  instruments  divine ; 

So  much  improve  his  nat'ral  parts. 

That  in  three  weeks  he  won  our  hearts,  > 

And  gain'd  a  Mastership  of  Arts. 

Now  travels  far  the  Alps  beyond, 

Of  more  polite  amusements  fond, 

In  which,  I  hope,  and  must  suppose  so, 

He'll  soon  become  a  virtuoso. 
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Kind  Heav  n  protect  him !  Safe  from  harms 
Restore  him  to  his  country's  arms, 
In  Britain  s  pubhc  posts  to  join 
The  heroes  of  the  patriot  Hne : 
Then  may  we  hope  once  more  to  see 
The  smihng  days  of  Hberty, 
When  son  and  sire  at  once  espouses 
Her  sacred  cause  in  both  their  houses, 
And  each  his  influence  extends 
To  virtue  only  and  her  friends. 
Pleas'd  that  such  patriotic  souls 
Will  condescend  to  drain  his  bowls, 
WiLDMAN  once  more  his  lights  resuming, 
In  transports  shall  his  house  relumine. — 
And  when  (may  Heav'n  ordain  it  late) 
Your  Lordship  shall  submit  to  Fate, 
When,  after  many  a  well-fought  field, 
Yourself  to  conq'ring  Death  shall  yield, 
(As  yield  you  must,  and  that  bright  eye 
Add  glory  to  its  kindred  sky) 
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You  shall  for  ever  be  The  Noted, 
And  I  to  distant  ages  quoted. 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  devoted, 


Cambridge, 
Dec.  1,  ]767. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

My  Lord,  it  grieves  me  to  relate 

The  worthy  Dr.  Bolter's  fate ; 

He  found  his  appetite  decreas'd 

E'er  since  the  Visitation  Feast, 

Sent  for  advice,  but  sent  in  vain, 

For  all  the  yEsculapian  train 

Were  met  that  week  in  War  wick- Lane;* 

*  Alluding  to  the  then  recent  and  memorable  conflict  between  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  the  Licentiates  claiming  to  be  admitted  Fellows  of 
the  College;  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  great  spririt,  that  is,  with  consi- 
derable animosity  on  both  sides;  the  Licentiates  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
demand  the  privilege  to  which  they  conceived  themselves  entitled ;  the  learned 
Doctors  resisted  the  demand,  and  immediately  ordered  the  gates  of  the  College 
to  be  closed  against  them.  Thus  repulsed,  the  Licentiates  commenced  a  regular 
assault^  and  attempted  to  effect  ajbrcible  entry  into  the  College.    Edit. 
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Where  certain  peaceful  learned  leeches, 
With  hammers,  iron-crows,  and  speeches, 
And  blacksmiths  arm'd,  were  making  entries 
By  ways  unknown  to  Coke  and  Fentris, 
While  other  harmless  sons  of  Galen, 
These  barb'rous  civil  feuds  bewailing, 
Prepar'd  their  engines  for  assailing : 
So  while,  his  dignity  asserting, 
Old  Dr.  Squills  behind  the  curtain. 
Eager,  as  safely  as  he  cou'd, 
To  vent  his  choler,  and  ill-blood  ;* 
Pointed  his  leathern  tube  to  play  on 
His  friend  Sir  Oxymel  Mac'haon, 

*  During  the  siege,  and  before  the  actual  storming  of  the  gates,  the  learned 
Doctors  had  secured  themselves  within  the  fastnesses  of  the  College,  and  had  got 
together  all  the  ammunition  and  artillery  in  their  possession,  consisting  of  the 
fire  engine  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  a  great  number  of  syringes  of  large 
dimensions  (also  their  property),  and  by  means  of  a  covered  way^  which  leads 
to  the  adjoining  street,  and  from  thence  to  the  butchers'  shops  and  slaughter- 
houses in  the  neighbourhood,  had  unexpectedly  furnished  themselves  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  blood  of  bulls,  and  of  oxen,  and  of  hogs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  their  engine,  and  enabling  them  to  pour  out  their  vengeance 
in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  having  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, and  to  prevent  the  assailants,  at  all  events,  from  enjoying  the  triumph  of 
a  bloodless  victory.  This  notable  expedieij^,  had  all  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
assailants  instantly  raised  the  siege.    Edit, 
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Seiz'd  with  an  hiccup,  flux,  and  phthisic, 

— Th'  Archdeacon  dy'd  for  want  of  physic ; — 

By  which  your  I'oadland  living's  vacant, 

— I  beg  your  Lordship  not  to  speak  on't ; — 

(For  previous  to  a  man's  interment, 

G-d  knows  I  seek  not  his  preferment:) 

But,  as  I've  taken  my  degree, 

And  grow  impatient  to  be  free, 

— I  wish,  my  Lord,  you'd  think  on  me. 

And  if,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship  chuscs 

A  man  of  all  work  for  your  Muses, 

(Such  as,  for  great  men's  private  uses, 

This  seat  of  learning  oft  produces) 

To  clean  a  buskin,  or  a  sandal, — 

To  hear  you  spout,  and  hold  the  candle, — 

To  fire  your  crackers  in  the  papers — 

To  cure  unpension'd  friends  of  vapours — 

Do  dirty  jobs  about  the  house  too — 

I  AM  THE  MAN  that  you  may  trust  to; 

And  humbly  beg  that  you'll  incline 

To  make  that  pleasing  office  mine. 
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Indulge  me  still  one  more  request,  Sir, 
T*  oblige  my  worthy  friend  Sylvester, 
Who,  from  your  Lordship's  grace  and  bounty, 
Hopes  to  be  Sheriff  for  the  county ; 
Fir'd  with  a  gen'rous  emulation 
T'  excel  in  that  important  station. 
His  beeves,  his  sheep,  the  'Squire  devotes 
To  lace,  to  liv'ries,  hats,  and  coats ; 
And  gives  us  to  expect  next  year  all 
A  grand  assembly  in  the  Shire-hall : 
E'en  now  his  venerable  coach  is 
New  gilding  ere  th'  Assize  approaches ; 
No  longer  at  the  tax  repining, 
Transported  he  reviews  the  lining. 
Which  he  remembers,  when  a  boy, 
Was  fashionable  brown  cafoy ; 
Now,  like  your  Lordship's  face,  appears 
Well-worn,  but  not  subdu'd,  by  years  : 
Oft  dreams  he  of  election  journies. 
Writs,  jailors,  hangmen,  and  attornies. 
Of  trumpets  echoing  in  his  ears, 
Full-bottom'd  perriwigs,  and  spears ; 
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Hears  voices  at  a  distance  humming, 

*'  Make  wai/t  make  way — The  Shrieve's  a-coming. 

Then  in  his  balmy  sleep  he  trudges, 

With  milk-white  wand,  before  the  Judges ; 

Or  thinks,  in  velvet  coat  array'd,  he 

Meets  at  the  ball  his  frizzled  lady, 

Who  looks  half  pleas'd,  and  half  affrighted, 

E'er  since  her  husband  has  been  knighted. 

Yet  still,  my  Lord,  with  due  submission, 
Before  you  realize  his  vision. 
The  'Squire  entreats  you'd  *    *    ^ 

*     *     *     Desunt  multa.     ♦     -f     * 

Then,  to  requite  your  Lordship's  favour, 
I  hope  he'll  use  his  best  endeavour, 
As  one  good  turn  demands  another, 
To  tnake  returns  to  serve  your  brother. 
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CONTAINING  THE 


AUTHOR'S  CONVERSATION  WITH  HIS  BOOKSELLER,  ^c. 
SCENE — London,  a  Bookseller's  Shop, 

Enler  Author,  smiling  and  rubbing  his  Hands. 

AUTHOR. 

W  ELL,  Slider  ! — and  how  d'ye  go  on  with  my  book? 
I  knew  it  would  answer  the  trouble  I  took. 

I  hope  that  you  like  my  collection  of  rhymes ; 

Don't  you  think  'tis  a  neat  little  touch  on  the  times  ? 

SLIDER. 

Run,  boy — can*t  you  see  that  Miss  Barbara  Slop, 
And  my  Lady  Bonton,  are  come  into  the  shop  ? 
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The  copies  I  sent  were  but  eighty-five  score, 
And  I  took  it  for  granted  you  wanted  some  more : 
So  I  call'd,  Mr.  Slider,  on  that  supposition. 
Before  I  came  out  with  my  second  edition. 

SLIDER. 

And  another  great  wit  is  arriv'd,  I  declare, 
Mr.  TiGHTBOOT  is  just  stepping  out  of  his  chair. 

Enter  Lady  Bonton,  Miss  Barbara  Slop,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 

TiGHTBOOT. 
LADY  BONTON. 

Mr.  Slider,  you've  nothing  that's  clever,  I  doubt ; 

No  book  that's  engaging  and  pretty  come  out. 

What  an  age  of  barbarians !  there's  nothing,  G — d  knows, 

That's  worth  one's  attention,  in  verse  or  in  prose. 
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AUTHOR,  to  himself. 

Now  I  wonder  that  blockheadly  fellow  won't  mention 
My  book,  which,  I'm  sure,  would  engage  her  attention. 
How  happy,  how  snug,  should  I  sit  here  alone, 
And  feel  such  delight  as  few  authors  have  known ! 
To  be  read  and  admir'd  by  the  wits  of  the  age. 
And  view  'em  with  raptures  turn  over  my  page ! 

MISS  BAB. 

I'm  quite  cast  away,  my  dear  Lady  Bonton, 
I'm  afraid  I  must  pass  all  this  ev'ning  alone : 
I  wish  on  some  pretty  short  thing  I  could  light, 
I'd  give  it  a  thorough  perusal  to-night. 

LADY  BONTON 

Well !  I  own  there  is  nothing  I  meet  with  too  long, 
That's  manly  and  spirited,  nervous  and  strong; 
Yet  tender  and  delicate  joys  can  impart, 
And  with  sweet  sensibility  touches  my  heart. 
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Then,  Madam,  here's  something  will  please  the  peruser, 
"  A  Pindaric  Epistle  address'd  to  a  Bruiser." 

LADY  BONTON. 

0  for  shame,  Mr.  Slider  !  you'll  make  us  quite  sick ; 
Mr.  TiGHTBOOT  condemn'd  all  that  trash  to  Old  Nick. 
What  a  vulgar  performance !  what  Bear-garden  writing ! 
— I  protest  it  has  set  all  my  children  a-fighting. 

MR.  TIGHTBOOT. 

Why,  egad,  if  to  wit  there  be  any  pretension, 

1  swear  it  is  far  above  my  comprehension. 
What  damn'd  unaccountable  lies  has  he  told. 
Of  dragons,  and  lions,  and  jockies  of  old  ! 
I'm  sure  that  he  rode  but  a  bitter  bad  horse. 

For  he  flogg'd  him  most  d-mn-bly  over  the  course. 
Pray  where  is  his  moral?  or  what  was  his  object. 
In  chusing  that  horrible  wretch  for  his  subject? 


TO  THE  PATRIOT.  J71 

A  scoundrel  like  that  is  a  scandal  to  ink 

MISS  BAB. 

The  subject's  as  good  as  the  verse,  Sir,  I  think : 
Besides,  he  don't  give  us  the  least  intimations, 
What  he  means  by  his  impudent  insinuations. 

LADY  BONTON. 

No — I  wish  that  I  knew  who  the  person  implied  is. 
In  a  certain  account  that  he  gives  of  Alcides  : 
I've  try'd — but  I  can't  make  the  least  application 
To  any  one  man  that  I  know  in  the  nation. 

MISS  BAB. 

Ma'am,  the  thing  of  all  others  he  gives  me  the  spleen  in, 
Is,  the  bringing  in  Pollux, — without  any  meaning. 

AUTHOR. 

Racks !  tortures !  damnation !  death !  hell !  and  confusion  I 
They  have  no  kind  of  taste  for  a  classic  allusion !         (Aside) 
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MISS  BAB. 

Come — pray,  Mr.  Tightboot,  find  out  something,  do — 
And  give  us  your  thoughts  on  a  work  of  virtu. 

MR.  TIGHTBOOT. 

No — my  time  is  too  precious  this  morning,  I  swear, 

I've  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  moment  to  spare : 

My  Lord  Whistlejacket  so  deep  in  my  debt  is, 

And  Jemmy  Blackancle  so  apt  to  forget  is, 

I  must  seek  them  at  Almack's,  at  Arthur's,  or  Betty's. 

MISS  BAB. 

Oh  !  pray,  Mr.  Tightboot,  first  give  us  a  sight 

Of  the  sweet  pretty  thing,  that  you  shew'd  me  last  night. 

MR.  TIGHTBOOT. 

No — I  beg  you'd  excuse  me ;  you  know  very  well 
What  I  shew'd  you  last  night  was  a  mere  bagatelle — 
A  small  jeu  d' esprit 
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MISS  BAB. 


Nay,  you  promis'd  you'd  give  it ; 
The'  I  put  my  hand  into  your  pocket,  I'll  have  it. 


LADY  BONTON. 


Ah  do,  my  dear  creature — do  put  your  hand  in,  do- 
Never  mind  that  impertinent  man  at  the  window. 


MISS  BAB. 


Well !  I  vow  I  have  found  it !  I've  got  it  at  length ! — 
Look  here,  my  dear  Madam! — here's  spirit  and  strength! 
What  tender,  what  delicate  thoughts  it  conveys ! 
What  manly,  what  sensible  taste  it  displays ! 
Oh  heavens ! — such  measure  I (Reads. J 

TO    CORNELIA. 
I. 


VjUPiD,  god  of  gentle  training, 
Venus,  queen  of  rapid  fires, 

Time,  old  Time,  new  wings  obtaining, 
Spurs  my  keen  and  strong  desires. 
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II. 

Oh !  then,  if  you're  in  the  dark  yet 
Why  the  verdant  turf  I  shun ; 

Why  no  more  I  court  Kewmarkd^ 
Where  such  glorious  pahns  I  won ; 

III. 

Ask  not  me,  but  ask  the  Graces, 
Which  with  fair  Cornelia  dwell ; 

Ask  her  free,  her  fond  embraces. 
They  alone  the  cause  can  tell. 

IV. 

Fly  then,  fly,  suspicious  Hymen, 
Loose  your  vain,  connubial  ties ; 

What  your  envious  laws  deny  men, 
Love,  unbridled  Love  supplies. 

V. 

Oh  I  that  now  we  were  together 
On  the  boist'rous  waves  at  rest ! 

I  should  fear  nor  wind  nor  weather, 
In  her  snowy  arms  embrac'd. 


^ 
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VI. 


Sporting  Cupids  round  us  hovering, 
Am'rous  Nereids  round  us  play ; 

All  wilh  azure  mantles  covering, 
To  the  Cyprian  shore  convey. 

VII. 

Neptune  will  rejoice  in  joining 

Two  congenial  souls  in  one ; 
Ev'ry  tender  thought  combining. 

Who  without  her  is  undone. 

MISS  BAB. 

Now  by  all  that's  poetical,  tender,  and  witty, 
'Tis  charmingly  moving,  pathetic,  and  pretty ! 
The  subject's  so  pleasing ! 

.  LADY  BONTON. 

My  dear,  very  true ! 
And  of  excellent  sense^  and  morality  too ! 
Take  a  copy,  dear  Bab — as  for  you,  Mr.  Slider, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  you're  a  wretched  provider, 
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Quite  ^.pauvre  genie  ! — ^now  I  take  it  for  granted, 
You  never  have  sent  me  the  books  that  I  wanted  I 

SLIDER. 

Yes,  indeed,  my  good  Madam !— indeed,  you  must  know, 
I  sent  all  your  Ladyship's  books  long  ago. 

[Whispers  his  Journeyman. 
Mr.  Brusher,  pray  pack  up  The  Lives  of  the  Actors, 
With  the  Birth  and  Exploits  of  the  nine  Malefactors, 
The  Punch-Bowl,  the  Love-Match,  the  Lucky  Escape, 
An  Appeal  to  the  Public  from  Miss  Kitty  Trape, 
And  the  last  Sessions-Paper,  containing  a  rape. 
Don't  forget  all  the  Trials,  and  Pleas  for  Divorces ; 
And  send  Mr.  Tightboot,  Pond's  book  upon  horses. 
Be  sure  you  dispatch  'em  before  they  get  there, 
Directed  to  Lady  Bon  ton,  in  the  Square, 

[Exeunt  Wits,  Critics,  and  Brusher.    Manent  Author 
and  Slider. 

AUTHOR. 

I'm  sorry  to  find  you've  no  more  complaisance.  Sir, 
Do  you  make  all  your  authors  thus  wait  for  an  answer? 


! 
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Can't  you  speak  ?     Don't  you  see  I'm  impatient  to  go  ? 
Will  you  have  any  copies  of  Buckhorse,  or  no? 

SLIDER. 

Why,  how  can  you  ask  if  I'd  have  any  copies, 

When  you  see  that  your  book  a  disgrace  to  my  shop  is  ? 

Only  look  at  that  corner !  egad,  it  is  fact, 

There  they  stand,  ev'ry  one,  in  a  bundle  unpack'd  ! 

[Author  turns  pale. 
Why,  Sir,  I  perceive  you're  a  little  dejected — 


AUTHOR,  biting  his  lips. 

Not  at  all — not  at  all— I'm  surpriz'd  you  suspect  it ! 
Not  the  least  disappointed  my  book  won't  go  down— 
I'm  only  concern'd  for  the  taste  of  the  town. 
Yet  still  let  me  perish  by  critical  laws. 
If  I  suffer  damnation,  do,  tell  me  the  cause. 


SLIDER. 

Why,  then,  to  be  plain,  if  you  must  know  the  reason. 
You've  writ  neither  blasphemy,  bawdy,  nor  treason: 

A  a 
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We  hop'd  you  had  something  that's  vendible  for  us, 
But  we  find  it  is  nothing  but  Pindar  and  Horace  ' 
A  mere  compilation  1 

AUTHOR.     [Aside.) 

Ye  Gods  I  grant  me  patience, 
Sufficient  to  answer  such  pressing  occasions  ! 
Sure  the  law  would  not  hang  me  for  taking  the  pains 
To  knock  out  an  ill-judging  bookseller's  brains  I 

SLIDER. 

Besides,  to  explain  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter, 
You've  not  the  least  notion  oi personal  satire. 
Why,  how  do  you  think  that  I  go  thro'  the  year, 
And  keep  such  a  table,  when  things  are  so  dear? 
One  day  a  good  joint,  and  the  next  day  a  hash  ? 
Not  by  Greek  and  by  Latin,  and  such  kind  of  trash. 
No — I  safely  can  swear,  that  I've  got  by  one  libel 
More  than  ever  I  lost  by  the  notes  on  the  bible ! 
Would  you  write  a  sarcastical  thing  that  is  pleasing? 
A  good  deal  of  acid  'tis  proper  to  squeeze  in. 
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You  should  scribble  away  without  fear  or  control, 

And  feel  no  remorse,  or  compunction  of  soul. 

'Tis  your  daggering  stuff,  my  good  friend,  you  will  find, 

That  hits  the  malevolent  taste  of  mankind. 

Go  boldly  to  work,  and  with  freedom  assail. 

Not  give  us  a  wild  allegorical  tale, 

For  which  by  both  parties  you  stand  reprehended, 

For  political  meanings  to  neither  intended : 

The  ladies,  you  see,  very  justly  remark. 

That  a  reader  should  never  be  left  in  the  dark  ; 

And  for  that  very  reason  some  critics  have  said, 

"  You  must  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  you  re  read" 

AUTHOR. 

Mr.  Slider,  I'm  under  a  thorough  conviction. 

Most  authors  fulfil  that  unhappy  prediction  ; 

And  am  glad  the  republic  of  letters  think  fit 

To  choose  such  respectable  judges  of  wit. 

Who,  no  doubt,  have  a  licence  to  hang,  draw  and  quarter. 

But  never  should  put  a  poor  bard  to  the  torture : 

For  many  an  author,  no  doubt,  they  will  find. 

Who'll  hear  his  dead  warrant,  compos'd  and  resign'd 
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Yet  still  may  with  justice  and  reason  complain, 

If  his  sense  and  his  meaning  they  torture  and  strain : 

And  others  may  think  it  as  hard  to  atone 

For  meaning  and  sense,  when  perhaps  they  have  none. 

Now,  to  me  'tis  a  matter  of  very  great  wonder, 

That  learned  society  made  such  a  blunder, 

As  to  tell  all  the  world  that  my  poor  dedication 

Had  to  party  or  politics  any  relation  : 

No,  no — put  my  Pegasus  into  the  pound, 

If  ever  he  treads  on  political  ground^ 

And  take  up  my  Muse  to  beat  hemp  in  the  Fleet, 

If  you  once  catch  her  walking  in  Parliament-street. 

Lord  BucKHORSE,  'tis  true,  in  these  patriot  days, 

Seem'd  to  me  no  contemptible  topic  of  praise: 

Besides,  he's  the  only  great  man  in  the  nation 

To  whom  I  acknowledge  the  least  obligation ; 

He's  my  friend  and  my  patron,  and  is  it  not  hard, 

When  the  Muses  have  paid  him  the  ju&test  regard. 

That  any  great  person  should  claim  for  his  own, 

The  praise  that  is  due  to  his  Lordship  alone  ? 

I'm  surpris'd  men  of  sense  such  a  meaning  invent 

For  a  thing,  which  a  mere  dedication  was  meant 

To  a  much  better  work,  and  of  larger  extent : 
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But  since  I  have  met  with  such  cursed  success, 
The  flames  shall  receive  it  instead  of  the  press. 


SLIDER. 


Come,  come — you  should  think  of  explaining  your  hints, 

Or  adding  a  few  little  humorous  prints ; 

If  you  top  it  and  tail  it  by  Grignion  and  Wale, 

You  may  still  have  a  chance  of  promoting  the  sale. 

Gad  I  I'll  venture  to  give  you  five  pound  for  the  copy ! 

AUTHOR.  {Aside,) 
What  mortal  e'er  saw  such  an  impudent  puppy? 

SLIDER. 

Come — I'll  go  something  further,  and  stand  to  all  hazards 
Of  selling  your  leggers  and  clicks  on  the  mazzards — 
I'll  make  it  six  pieces;  and,  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
Can  give  nothing  more  but  a  family  dinner : 
If  you're  quite  disengaged,  you  are  welcome  to  stay, 
I've  some  very  good  company  dine  here  to  day  ; 
There's  a  pastoral  poet  from  Leadenhall- street. 
And  a  liberty-writer  just  come  from  the  Fleet ; 
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With  a  clever  young  fellow,  that's  making  an  index, 
Who,  perhaps,  may  assist  you  to  write  an  Appendix  ; 
And  a  taylor,  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  the  Mews, 
Who  does  the  political  jobs  for  the  news, 
And  works  now  and  then  for  the  critic  reviews. 


\ 


AUTHOR,  {in  a  passion.) 
O  ye  Gods !  if  to  punish  some  damnable  sin, 
Ye  had  steep'd  me  in  poverty  up  to  the  chin ; 
Condemn'd  me  to  wander,  distress'd  and  forlorn, 
'Mid  penury,  nakedness,  hunger,  and  scorn  ; 
If  to  purchase  a  dinner  one  sixpence  was  able, 
Where  the  knives  and  the  forks  are  chain'd  down  to  the  table ; 
With  joy  to  the  garret  aloft  would  I  go, 
Or  dive  down  as  deep  to  the  cellar  below, 
But  with  pride,  with  due  pride,  I'd  your  offer  disdain, 
And  ne'er  on  such  terms,  would  a  dinner  obtain ! 
Mr.  Slider,  farewell ! — other  authors  employ, 
And  long  may  you  live  better  taste  to  enjoy  ! 
As  for  me,  I  shall  full  as  good  company  meet 
At  the  Bull,  or  the  Dragon,  m  Bishopgate-street ; 
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And  as  soon  as  Aurora  first  gladdens  the  sky, 
To  Granta's  embraces  once  more  will  I  fly. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Black  Bull,  in  Bishopgate-street 

Author  solus,  in  a  thoughtful  posture. 

Mr.  Tightboot's  reflection  was  poignant  and  hurting — 

Tho'  he  look'd  like  a  damnable  fool,  that  is  certain  ! — 

I  am  laugh'd  at  by  women,  and  vile  poetasters 

But  that  is  the  smallest  of  all  my  disasters. 

Alas  !  what  a  change,  since  my  pamphlet  has  flown  ! 

Ah  !  there  is  the  rub  ! all  my  hopes  are  undone! 

All  chance  of  the  Toadland  preferment  is  gone ! 

[Starting  up. 
The  paths  of  ambition  no  more  I'll  pursue — 
Ye  flattering  dreams,  gay  illusions,  adieu  ! 
Other  cares,  other  pleasures,  my  thoughts  shall  employ. 
Intellectual  pleasures,  that  never  can  cloy. 
Hail,  heavenly  Science  !  I  kneel- at  thy  shrine. 
Thou  source  of  all  treasures !  thou  goddess  divine ! 


■-! 
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You  cherish  in  youth,  you  delight  in  old  age, 

In  ev'ry  condition  thy  beauties  engage : 

'Tis  you  that  to  riches  true  splendor  bestow. 

Our  comfort  in  want,  and  our  refuge  in  woe ; 

Abroad  if  we  wander,  at  home  if  we  stay,  1 

In  town  and  in  country,  by  night  and  by  day,  v» 

'Tis  thine,  sacred  Science  !  new  charms  to  display.  J 

How  much  I  rejoice  thou  hast  chosen  thy  seat 

In  Grant  A 's  delightful  and  quiet  retreat ! 

Where  men  of  such  piety,  learning,  and  sense. 

Distribute  thy  gifts  at  so  small  an  expence, 

And  season  the  minds  of  well-disciplin'd  youth, 

With  patriot  maxims  of  freedom  and  truth  ; 

Regardless  of  changes  in  church  or  in  state, 

They  ne'er  court  the  favours  and  smiles  of  the  great, 

But  with  eyes  unretorted  preferment  can  view, 

Thro'  the  calm  walk  of  virtue  life's  journey  pursue  ; 

For  candour,  for  softness  of  manners,  renown'd, 

Shed  the  blessings  of  peace  and  contentment  around  ; 

And,  far  from  malignity,  faction,  and  noise, 

With  dignity  seek  philosophical  joys ; 


\ 
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Yes — there,  with  example  and  precept  supply'd, 
To  Wisdom's  bright  altar  my  steps  will  I  guide; 
O  genius  of  Athens !  with  thee  will  I  rove 
In  the  shade  of  your  charming  Pierian  grove  : 
Where  the  learned  old  Cam,  on  his  echoing  shore, 
Remurmurs  sweet  sounds  of  Socratical  lore, 
Replete  with  deep  knowledge,  his  slow  way  pursues, 
And  pays  his  rich  tribute  to  murmuring  Ouze^ 
As  clear  as  Ilyssus,  who  lav'd  the  green  wood  "| 

Of  fair  AcademuSy  great  Plato's  abode, 
And  told  his  wise  tale  to  Callirrhoes  Hood  : 
There  take  me,  in  all  thy  chaste  beauties  array 'd, 
O  blest  Independence  !  adorable  maid! 
Fair  virtue,  fair  science,  acknowledge  thy  reign. 
Health,  ease,  and  tranquillity,  sport  in  thy  train ! 
Where'er  with  mild  lustre,  you  gild  the  calm  scene,  "j 

Stern  pedantry,  churlishness,  envy,  and  spleen,  > 

All  fly,  gentle  nymph  !  at  thy  presence  serene ;  j 

All  wing  their  foul  way  from  the  peaceable  cell, 
Where  thou  condescendest,  bright  virgin !  to  dwell : 
For  thee,  of  fresh  flowrets  a  chaplet  I'll  weave. 
So  grant  me  thy  blessings  once  more  to  receive , 

B  b 
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So  teach  me,  in  peace  to  my  fortune  resign'd 
No  longer  to  flatter  or  censure  mankind, 
In  error's  vain  mazes  bewilder'd  and  blind. 


\ 
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Q.   HORATII    FLACCI 
ODE  I.  LIB.  I. 


AD 


M^CENATEM. 


MjECENASy  'atavis  edite  regibus, 

'  O  et  prcesidium^  et  dulce  decus  meuni ; 


THE 

FIRST    ODE 

OF  THE 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE 

IMITATED. 
TO  JOHN   MILLER,  ESQ.* 

JMiLLER, '  whom  fair  Ierne  bore 

To  grace  Britannia's  happier  shore, 

'  Whose  Genius  guides,  whose  counsel  guards 

The  labours  of  Bathonian  bards,  + 

*  This  address  was  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  subsequent  Poem  en- 
titled "  An  Election  Ball." 

t  Mrs.  Miller  had  recently  established  a  Poetical  Coterie  at  her  villa  at 
Batheaston^  of  which  a  more  particular  account  is  given  in  the  preceding 
Memoir.     Edit. 
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Sunt,  quos  ^currlculo  pulverem  Olympicam 
*CoUegisse  j'uvaty  metaque  fervidis 
Evitata  rotis  :  palmaque  nobilis 
'Terrarum  Dominos  evehit  ad  Deos, 


HunCi  si  nobilium  turba  Qidritium 
Certat  ^tergeminis  tollere  honoribus : 
'' Ilium t  si  propria  condidit  horreo 
Quidquid  de  Lybycis  verritur  areis 
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Survey  mankind,  and  each  you'll  view 
His  various  path  of  joy  pursue. 

There  are  in  'Phaetons  who  smoke  ve, 
*  Collecting  dust  enough  to  choke  ye, 
With  elbows  square  and  nodding  heads, 
And  long-tail'd  scrambling  quadrupeds 
Whip  round  the  post — turn  sharp — cut  neat — 
Despise — and  frighten  all  they  meet : 
Or  studious  of  the  Olympic  races, 
Keep  half  a.  running  horse  at  Scrace's,* 
Hedging,  and  odds,  and  bets  their  theme — ^— 
By  which  some  knowing  ones,  I  deem, 
With  zones  about  their  necks  have  vaulted 
'  Tow'rds  heaven  above  their  peers  exalted. 

The  alderman  who  pants  to  grace 
*The  golden  chain,  the  sword,  and  mace; 
'The  griping  hunks,  whose  barns  contain 
Full  many  a  year's  well-hoarded  grain, 

*  The  Riding-School  at  Bath. 
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*Gaudenlem  patrios  Jindere  Sarculo 
Agros  ^Attalicis  conditio  nib  us 
JVunquam  dimoveas^  ut  ^°lrabe  Cyprid 
"Myrtoum  pavldus  nauta  secet  mare. 


^^Luctantem  Icariis  Jluclibus  Africum 
Mercator  metuens,  ''otium  et  oppidi 
Laudat  rura  sui: 
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*  Yet  anxious  to  increase  his  store, 

Grubs  his  p^,temal  fields  for  more, 

Would  ne'er  the  boist'rous  waves  be  tost  on, 

In  search  of  dear-bought  palms  at  Boston, 

'Though  all  the  treasures  were  consign'd  them, 

Her  hapless  exiles  leave  behind  them, 

'*In  stoutest  bark  would  near  sustain, 

"  The  horrors  of  th'  Atlantic  main. 

'•Secure  from  wars,  and  dangerous  seas, 
Colonel  Jaghire  enjoys  his  ease, 
Buys  lands,  and  beeves,  with  Indian  gold. 
Which  some  poor  English  'squire  has  sold ; 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  he  defies, 
""  The  town  is  all  my  own,"  he  cries, 
"  That  cursed  climate  I've  been  hurt  in, 
"  And  Nabob  making  grows  uncertain — 
*•  This  snug  retreat  I'm  safe  from  harm  in, — 
"  How  sweet  that  wood !  that  lawn  how  charming  ! " 
But  ah !  his  passion  soon  returns. 
With  restless  flames  his  bosom  burns ; 

C  € 
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**mox  reficit  rales 
Ouassasy  ^Hndocilis  pauperiem  pati. 


*'Est  qui  '^nec  veteris  pocula  Massici, 
'*JVec  partem  solido  demere  de  die 
Spernit ;  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 
Stratus  ; 
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**His  bark  he  rigs,  resolv'd  once  more, 

The  distant  Ganges  to  explore, 

Rather  than  on  his  native  ground 

"  To  starve — on  fourscore  thousand  pound. 

*'Oft  will  you  meet  old  General  Drone  : 
A  character  at  Bath  well  known ; 
The  Rooms  and  Coffee-house  he  haunts, 
''Drinks  sometimes  tea,  and  sometimes  Nantz: 
Complaining  of  the  gripes  and  vapours. 
He'll  ask  "  what  news  there's  in  the  papers ;" 
Then  cry,  "  such  measures  we're  pursuing, 
This  nation's  on  the  brink  of  ruin :" — 
But  urge  him  to  explain  her  wrongs, — 
Down  fall  the  poker  and  the  tongs ; 
He  hums,  and  haws,  and  recommends — a — 
— Prescription  for  the — Influenza; — 
"  In  summer,  lounging  at  Spring-garden, 
In  winter,  every  door  bombarding, 
With  morning  visits  duly  paid 
Down  from  the  Crescent  to  Parade, 
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^'nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacra. 


^Multos  castra  juvant;  et  lituo  tuba 

"Permistus  sonitus,  Hellaque  matribus 
Detestata. 


*'Manet  sub  Jovejrigido 
Venator^  •  tenerce  conjugis  immemor : 
**Seu  visa  est  catulis  cervajidelibus, 
Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aperptagas. 
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"His  head  he'll  in  the  Pump-room  poke 
To  catch  some  stale,  unmeaning  joke, 
With  news  and  nonsense  for  the  day. 
To  drive  his  irksome  hours  away. 

"Pierc'd  with  the  fife's,  and  trumpet's  voice, 
Britannia's  warlike  youth  rejoice ; 
"  The  blended  sounds  transport  their  ear, 
"  While  trembling,  anxious  mothers  fear — 
These  heroes  should  desert  their  quarters, 
To  Scotland  to  entice  their  daughters. 


t3 


The  northern  blast,  and  driving  rains. 
Sir  Hardy  Thickset  well  sustains  ; 
**  Whether  the  hind,  or  wily  fox 
His  fleet  hounds  urge  o'er  vales  and  rocks, 
He  drives  the  chase  with  perseverance, 
■  Nor  heeds  his  tender  wife's  endearance, 
At  night  returning  to  console  her — 
With  feats  of  Bowman  and  of  Jowler. 
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*^Me  dodarum  Hederce pramia  frontium 

^Dis  miscent  superis  :  ^''me  gelidum  nemus, 

"  JVympharumque  leves  *°  cum  Satyris  chori 
Secernunt  populo : '"  si  neque  tibias 
Euterpe  cohibet :  '^nec  Polyhymnia 
Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 


^Quod  si  me  Lyricis  vatibus  inserts, 
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*'  For  me — the  verdant  ivy  guerdon 
(Which  you,  Sir,  have  my  brows  confer'd  on) 
With  many  an  artless  rhyme  I  jingle, 
'''Gives  me  with  loftier  bards  to  mingle : 
*'Me,  to  enjoy  thy  cool  cascade, 
Thy  nodding  grove,  and  checker'd  shade, 
*'And  view  the  smiling  nymphs  advance, 
**  To  join  with  thee  the  festive  dance, 
'** Content  if  sweet  Euterpe  deign 
To  hear  my  humble  pipe  complain ; 
Or  when  beside  the  winter  fire, 
With  careless  hand  I  sweep  the  lyre, 
'*The  gay  fantastic  Polyhymny 
Visit  the  corner  of  my  chimney, 
Inspiring  notes  of  joy  and  mirth, 
That  please,  and  perish  in  their  birth : 
'*  But  if  thy  fair,  thy  matchless  dame 
Approve  my  verse,  and  stamp  my  fame, 
In  concert  with  well-judging  *****, 
Assign  to  me  her  myrtle  sprigs, 
And  lead  me  through  th'  Aonian  path 
To  join  the  vocal  swans  of  Bath, 
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^'Sublimiferiam  sidera  vertice. 
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Not  Madge*  in  all  her  glory  drest, 
Shall  rear  so  high  her  tow'ring  crest, 
"I'll  soar  above  all  vulgar  eyes, 
And  bear  my  plumage  to  the  skies. 

*  The  Heroine  of  the  subsequent  Poem. 


od 


AN 


ELECTION  BALL, 


IN 


POETICAL     LETTERS 


FROM 


MR.  INKLE,  A  FREEMAN  OF  BATH, 


TO 


HIS  WIFE  AT  GLOCESTER. 


TO  THE  READER. 

1  HE  following  Letters  from  Mr.  Inkle  to  his  wife  Mrs. 
Dinah  Inkle,  at  Glocester^  were  published  soon  after  the 
contested  Election  for  Bath,  and  made  their  first  appear- 
ance at  Mrs.  Miller's  POETICAL  COTERIE,  at  Batheaston 
Villa^  seeming  in  some  measure  applicable  to  the  subject 
given  out  for  the  Poetical  Amusements  of  the  week,  which 
was, "  The  antient  and  modern  DRESS  and  MANNERS 
of  the  English  Nation  COMPARED."  They  were  origi- 
nally written  in  the  Somersetshire  Dialed^  which  rendered 
them  to  a  certain  degree  unintelligible  to  many  of  Mr. 
Inkle's  Readers  ;  he  therefore  applied  to  me  to  divest 
them  of  this  peculiarity,  and  likewise  to  purge  them  of 
many  provincial  modes  of  expression,  with  which  the  wri- 
tings of  this  honest  gentleman  were  exceedingly  replete : 
thus  altered,  they  are  again  submitted  to  your  perusal,  by 

Your  humble  servant, 

THE  EDITOR. 


AN 


ELECTION   BALL. 


»  LETTER  I. 

Mr.  Inkle  to  his  Wife  Mrs.  Dinah  Inkle,  at  Glocester; 


CONTAINING 


Mr.  Inkle's  Motives  for  writing  Verse — His  Panegyric  upon  Discipline — 
female  Accomplishments — Preparations  for  the  Ball — Absurdity  of  former 
Ages  in  Point  of  Dress  and  Manners. 

— An  d  so,  as  I  told  thee  before,  my  dear  wife, 

I'll  go  to  the  ball  tho'  it  cost  me  my  life 

— Must  1  be  shut  up,  till,  like  poor  neighbour  Snarler, 
I  be  smok'd  like  a  joss  in  mine  own  little  parlour? 
No — I'd  have  thee  to  know  I  can  walk  pretty  stout, 
Since  I've  found  an  infallible  cure  for  the  gout, 
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For  the  doctor  IVe  tried  has,  with  wedges  and  pegs, 
So  stretch'd  out  my  sinews,  and  hammer'd  my  legs, 
So  suppled  the  joint,  by  tomienting  the  tendon, 
My  heel  I  can  raise,  and  my  toe  I  can  bend  down, 
And,  by  Jove,  I'm  resolv'd  to  get  out  of  the  bilboes, 
And  shake  at  the  ball  both  my  legs  and  my  elbows. — 
Moreover,  dear  wife,  when  I'm  absent  from  you, 
I'd  fain  with  the  Muses  my  friendship  renew, 
And  send  you  a  pretty  poetic  narration, 
The  result  of  my  deep  and  profound  penetration ; 
And  since  such  a  number  of  poets,  it  seems. 
Must  daily  be  quaffing  of  Helicon's  streams, 
(While  Phoebus  looks  on  with  so  placid  an  eye,) 
I'd  fain  take  a  drop,  ere  her  channels  be  dry ; 
I  too  would  relume  my  poetical  fire. 
And  take  down  my  worm-eaten  rusty  old  lyre, 
Suspended,  ere  since  the  fond  rapturous  days, 
Yourself  first  inspir'd,  and  approv'd  of  my  lays; 
Then  tell  me  no  more  of  your  great  cousin  Sim  ; 
You  may  find  me  no  less  entertaining  than  him. 
My  numbers  perhaps  may  be  full  as  sublime. 
And  I  think  I've  as  easy  a  knack  at  a  rhyme ; 
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Like  him  to  enliven  my  musical  vein 

A  few  Latin  fragments  I  still  may  retain, 

Which  Dr.  Orbilius,  (whose  form  to  this  day 

If  chance  indigestion  my  spirits  dismay, 

In  ill-boding  wig,  rusty  cassock  array 'd 

Still  is  wont  in  dire  visions  my  rest  to  invade) 

Such  pains  to  inculcate,  such  fondness  did  shew 

To  imprint  in  my  childhood — The  world  shall  all  know 

These  learned  posteriors  still  boast  of  the  scars. 

So  early  they  bore  in  my  classical  wars ; 

Oh  Goddess  !  who  rul'st  with  omnipotent  sway, 
Whose  empire  the  realms  of  fair  learning  obey, 
Whate'er  be  thy  name  who  with  awful  command 
Bear'st  ferules  and  rods  in  thy  merciless  hand. 
How  well  thy  true  kindness,  thy  judgment  appears 
In  guiding  our  tender  and  innocent  years ! 
With  frowns  on  thy  visage,  with  wrath  in  thy  breast. 
With  taunts,  loud  reproaches,  and  heart-galling  jest, 
Compelling  meek  childhood's  first  dawn  to  explore 
The  regions  of  gloomy  grammatical  lore. 
Thou  driv'st  all  thy  pupils  to  Pindus  at  once, 
Ne'er  casting  one  pitying  look  at  a  dunce ; 
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To  thee  do  we  owe,  to  thy  fostering  aid 

Such  numbers  that  woo  the  poetical  trade, 

Who,  tho'  very  oft'  they  be  left  in  the  lurch 

With  respect  to  preferment  in  state,  or  in  church, 

By  vast  application  at  length  have  been  able 

To  procure  some  employment  in  Phoebus's  stable, 

To  curry  his  nag,  and  whenever  it  suits 

May  polish  his  stirrups,  and  liquor  his  boots, 

Or  under  the  Muses  get  pretty  good  places. 

By  cleaning  their  slippers,  and  vamping  their  bases, 

And  turn  out  at  last  very  musical  fellows 

By  blowing  their  organ,  and  mending  the  bellows. 

An  honour,  most  critics,  I'm  sure,  will  agree 

May  be  justly  confer'd  both  on  Simkin  and  me, 

Tho'  none  of  your  Blunderhead  cousins  you'll  find, 

Who  like  me  knows  the  world,  and  have  studied  mankind 

How  in  judgment,  experience,  and  taste,  I  excel 

The  following  letter,  dear  Dinah,  may  tell. 

You  may  talk  what  you  will  of  your  old-fashioned  feast 
That  would  last  for  a  month,  or  a  fortnight  at  least, 
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Where  aldermen's  wives,  and  their  daughters  would  guttle, 

And  the  husbands  get  drunk  o'er  a  pipe  and  a  bottle, 

You  may  boast,  if  you  please,  that  your  county  of  Glo'ster 

Will  be  drunk  for  a  twelvemonth,  whatever  it  cost  her, 

I  think  our  good  member  is  far  more  polite 

To  give  us  an  elegant  dance  for  the  night. 

And  invite  at  the  Low  Rooms  the  nobles  to  supper, 

While  folks  of  no  fashion  drink  tea  at  the  Upper ; 

And  since  I  am  held  in  such  vast  estimation 

To  be  courted  by  all  the  great  men  of  the  nation, 

I  think  it  the  best  entertainment  of  all, 

To  taste  the  sweet  cream  of  a  quality  ball. 

And  thither  I'll  go,  tho'  I  stump  upon  crutches, 

To  hear  the  bon  mots  of  a  duke  or  a  dutchess. 

Our  Margery  too,  who's  a  girl  of  discretion. 
And  known  to  most  persons  of  rank  and  condition, 
Is  out  of  all  patience,  if  chance  you  admire 
Th'  indelicate  feast  of  an  old  country  'Squire, 
She  says,  there  is  something  so  vulgar  and  nasty, 
In  greasing  your  mouth  with  a  hot  venison  pasty, 

Ee 
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Which  the  freemen  of  Bath  all  expected  to  feast  on 

With  their  generous  friend  the  good  'Squire  at  Batheaston : 

In  pudding  there's  something  so  clumsy  and  clunch, 

And  something  so  filthy,  so  stinking  in  punch ; 

Nay  she  vows  'twould  be  strange,  and  exceed  all  belief, 

Should  a  freeman  of  Bath  love  a  surloin  of  beef; 

And  as  far  as  I  judge  from  our  eating  and  drinking — 

Our  Members  are  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

And  now  I  must  tell  thee,  dear  Wife,  how  thy  daughter 
Makes  a  progress  in  all  the  fine  things  thou  hast  taught  her 
Not  like  thy  old  grandmother  Dorothy  Distoff, 
Who'd  spin  half  a  day  without  taking  her  fist  off; 
She'll  dance  a  cotilion — make  verses — draw  faces — 
Read  novels — sing  catches — and  study  the  Graces ; 
She  has  many  a  pretty  French  word  at  command, 
That  sounds  vastly  sweet,  yet  I  can't  understand, 
For  French  is  a  language  so  very  genteel, 
That  a  few  little  words  will  imply  a  great  deal, 
So  very  concise,  and  so  given  to  vary, 
'Tis  in  vain  to  apply  to  your  vocabular)^ 
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Savolr  vivre — bon  ton — that's  as  much  as  to  say 
We  grow  more  poHte,  and  improve  ev'ry  day, 
That  for  eating  and  drinking  we  know  the  best  rules, 
And  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  blockheads  and  fools, 
That  dress,  cards,  and  dancing,  alone  should  engage 
This  far  more  enlighten'd  and  delicate  age. 

You  must  know  too,  that  Madge  has  a  wonderful  passion 
To  appear  like  a  lady  of  very  high  fashion. 
So  I'll  tell  thee,  dear  Dinah,  how  well  she  contriv'd 
The  very  first  moment  her  ticket  arriv'd ; 
She  was  pleas'd  to  be  sure — but  (as  often  I've  bid  her 
In  weighty  concerns)  she  took  time  to.  consider. 
Then  with  presence  of  mind  flying  up  to  the  garret. 
Brought  down  my  old  wig,  that's  as  red  as  a  carrot, 
And  to  it  she  went,  dear,  ingenious  sweet  soul. 
Drawing  up  the  old  caul  till  it  fitted  her  pole, 
Then  with  dripping  and  flour  did  so  baste  it  and  frizzle, 
The  hairs  all  became  of  a  beautiful  grizzle ; 
Those  curls  which  a  barber  would  view  with  despair, 
She  did  coax,  twist,  and  twine,  with  such  skill,  and  such  care, 
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With  combs,  pins,  and  paste,  make  such  frequent  attacks  on, 

She  triumph'd  at  length — and  subdu'd  the  old  caxon ; 

Which  done,  she  the  front  in  a  cushion  did  wrap, 

Till  the  foretop  stood  up  like  a  grenadier's  cap. 

On  which  all  her  jewels  at  once  she  display'd 

Bought  of  Solomon  Smouch — who  was  leaving  off  trade; 

What  a  bargain  was  there  for  so  trifling  a  sum  ! 

Not  a  diamond  or  pearl  that  was  less  than  my  thumb ! 

Then  deck'd  with  fair  fniits,  and  gay  flow'rets,  all  tw^in'd 

In  a  posie  as  thick  as  a  besom  behind, 

The  merry  old  bob  gave  his  ringlets  to  flow, 

And  dangle  like  sausages  all  in  a  row. 

What  now  would'st  thou  think  could  remain  to  be  done, 
To  make  out  dear  Madge  more  completely  the  te? 

Fast  asleep  on  my  couch,  arid  of  thee,  my  dear,  dreaming, 
On  a  sudden  I  heard  a  most  horrible  screaming, 
Thought  I,  "  sure  these  barbarous  strains  in  the  attic 
*'  Are  the  voice  of  one  yelling  in  ditty  chromatic^ 
"  I'll  listen  awhile, — very  likely  they  may — 
"  For  I  know  Madge's  master  is  coming  to  day, 
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"  If  so,  my  dear  child,  I'll  be  with  thee  anon, 
"  And  hear  how  your  musical  lecture  goes  on." 
But  good  lack-a  day !  when  aloft  I  did  clamber, 
What  a  wonderful  sight  did  I  see  in  her  chamber ! 
As  sure  as  I  live  there  was  Madge  in  her  smock, 
Laying  hard  at  the  tail  of  our  old  dunghill  cock ! 
She  pluck'd  it — and  puU'd  it — and  tore  from  the  stump 
All  the  feathers  that  cloth'd  his  unfortunate  rump. 
And  away  to  her  toilet,  her  image  to  view. 
On  the  wings  of  impatience  and  rapture  she  flew. 
While  Susan  behind,  with  a  simper  and  leer, 
Unmov'd  heard  the  clamours  of  poor  chanticleer, 
One  hand  o'er  his  drum-stick  held  lawless  dominion, 
T'other  mutton  fist  tyranniz'd  under  his  pinion, 
While  envious  grimalkin  her  whiskers  display 'd, 
In  death-boding  murmurs  the  hero  dismay 'd. 
And  with  fire  darting  eye  ball  expanding  her  claws, 
Wreath'd  her  tail  with  fell  transport,  and  cruel  applause : 
He  knowing  'twas  vain  to  contend  with  the  foe. 
Would  fain  have  march'd  off  like  the  great  Broglio  ; 
And  deeming  a  tame  and  an  abject  submission 
Unworthy  a  cock  of  his  rank  and  condition, 
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Kept  struggling  with  many  stout  eflforts  and  twitches 

To  compound  for  his  life — with  the  loss  of  his  breeches ; 

But  Madge  with  more  pride  her  atchievement  survey'd, 

His  piping-hot  plumage  more  gladly  display 'd 

Than  fam'd  Africanus  from  Carthage  of  yore 

His  trophies  to  Jove  Capitolian  bore, 

Or  he,  (whom  as  gentle,  as  gallant  we  view'd 

Triumphant  return  from  Manilla  subdu'd,) 

In  Henry's*  proud  temple  suspending  his  spoils 

Gave  Learning's  fair  mansion  to  boast  of  his  toils — 

But  alas !   to  his  fortune,  his  interest  blind, 

How  blam'd  by  the  sensible  part  of  mankind ! 

In  a  land  so  remote,  in  that  barbarous  ground, 

When  Victory  spread  her  glad  ensigns  around, 

To  sheath  the  fell  sword ;  in  a  ransom  engage ! 

So  unlike  many  other  great  chiefs  of  the  age, — 

To  feel  for  the  helpless  !— to  hear  the  fond  pray'r 

Of  widows  and  orphans, — to  conquer,  and  spare  ! — 

From  foolish  compassion  to  hazard  that  gain, 

Which  others  by  fair,  lawful  plunder  obtain] 

*  King's  College  Chapel,  at  Cambridge. 
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As  for  those  happy  spoils,  which  as  lawful  Rnd  fair^ 
Madge  had  plunder'd,  and  left  the  poor  garrison  bare, 
Thou  ne'er  can'st  conceive,  thou  dear  wife  of  my  bosom, 
How  cunning,  how  feat,  she  did  cut  and  dispose  'em ; 
But  to  fit  a  description  to  folk  at  a  distance, 
Requires  supernatural  aid  and  assistance, 
I  never  can  make  it  quite  handsome  and  clever, 
Unless  the 'kind  Muses  will  grant  me  a  favour. 
Which  freemen  and  poets  should  claim  at  their  pleasure, 
Whenever  they  choose  it — to  alter  their  measure: 

To  a  cap  like  a  bat 

(Which  was  once  my  cravat) 
Part  gracefully  platted  and  pinn*d  is. 

Part  stuck  upon  gauze 

Resembles  mackaws 
And  all  the  fine  birds  of  the  Indies. 

But  above  all  the  rest 
A  bold  Amazon's  crest 
Waves  nodding  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
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At  once  to  surprise 
And  to  ravish  all  eyes, 
To  frighten  and  charm  the  beholder: 

In  short,  head  and  feather 

And  wig  altogether  . 
With  wonder  and  joy  would  delight  ye, 

Like  the  picture  I've  seen 

Of  th'  adorable  queen 
Of  beautiful,  blest  Otaheitee, 

Who  gave  such  a  ball, 

To  our  merry  men  all, 
And  there  did  so  frisk  it  and  dance  it, 

Some  thought  her  as  fine, — 

And  some  did  opine, 
Twas  Venus  herself  in  her  Transit  : 

While  the  black  maids  of  honour 
That  waited  upon  her, 
(The  sight  so  uncommon  and  odd  is) 
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Brought  philosopher's  eyes, 
From  the  orbs  in  the  skies, 
To  gaze  at  their  heavenly  bodies. 

But  Madge  at  the  Rooms, 

Must  beware  of  her  plumes. 
For  if  Vulcan  her  feather  embraces. 

Like  poor  Lady  Laycock, 

She'll  burn  like  a  haycock, 
And  roast  all  the  Loves  and  the  Graces. 

Oh !  I  wish  you  could  see,  my  dear  spouse,  all  this  while 

How  she  copies  your  sweet  irresistible  smile ! 

How  she  simpers,  and  prinks,  while  the  glass  is  before  her, 

And  calls  all  the  Cupids  around  to  adore  her ; 

With  a  grace  and  an  air,  so  genteel  and  becoming, 

Signiora  Squallina's  new  minuet  humming. 

Now  backwards  she  moves,  now  her  steps  doth  advance. 

With  the  same  winning  ogle,  the  same  killing  glance, 

Which  beam'd  from  your  eyes,  with  such  lustre  divine. 

They  thaw'd  all  my  ice,  in  the  year  thirty-nine, 

Ff 
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And  made  me  at  once  so  my  senses  forget, 

I  fear  I  have  hardly  recover'd  them  yet, 

For  why  ye  must  stucco,  and  whitewash  your  faces, 

(A  fashion  which  Madge  with  such  rapture  embraces) 

Then  ruddle  them  over  like  sheep  for  the  market, 

I  must  own,  my  dear  wife,  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  yet ; 

But  I've  no  kind  of  doubt,  she  is  quite  in  the  right 

As  the  world  all  allows — 'tis  extremely  polite. 

As  your  fine  travel'd  ladies,  old  madam  Van  Crone, 

And  Lady  Rouge-Dragon  declare  'tis  the  Ton  ; 

A  Ton,  which  I  needs  must  approve  in  the  main, — 

As  I  never  shall  see  an  old  woman  again ; 

For  every  perfumer  I  find  will  engage. 

To  remove  the  most  desperate  symptom  of  age. 

For  lotions  cosmetic  consults  the  opinions 

Of  Turks,  Jews,  Circassians,  Chinese,  and  Armenians, 

Boast  drugs  which  lost  features  at  once  will  renew, 

And  restore  an  old  face  to  its  juvenile  hue ; 

Will  teach  the  fair  Hebe  in  washes  to  lurk, 

And  Cupid  his  head  from  a  gallipot  perk, 

E'en  pimples  and  freckles  to  beauties  improve, 

And  make  ev'ry  wrinkle  the  outline  of  love  i — 
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"  Oh  land  of  refinement !  Oh  nation  how  blest !" 
Are  things  then  so  dear  ?  are  the  people  distrest  ? 
No,  no !  my  dear  Dinah,  Til  prove  to  the  state, 
Youth  and  Beauty  are  sold  at  so  easy  a  rate, 
I  can  buy  you  for  six-pence,  as  much  as  you  please, 
*  At  Jolly's,  at  Dawson's,  or  Mrs.  Purdie's. 

Lack  a-day  !   how  her  throat  doth  our  Margery  raise, 
How  shove  up  her  bosom,  and  shove  down  her  stays  ? 
For  to  make  a  young  lady  a  true  polite  figure 
You  must  cramp  up  her  sides  that  her  breast  may  look  bigger, 
And  her's  tho'  a  chicken  as  yet,  my  dear  Dinah, 
Stand  forth  full  as  plump,  and  as  jolly  as  thine  are ; 
And  why  should  ye  leave  any  charm  for  conjecture. 
Like  the  figure  you  see  in  your  grandmother's  picture, 
With  her  neck  in  a  ruff,  and  her  waist  in  a  girdle, 
And  her  throat  like  a  ram's  that  is  caught  in  a  hurdle, 
Her  head  like  the  Baptist's  when  plac'd  in  a  charger — 
I'm  sure,  my  dear  wife,  you  have  long'd  to  enlarge  her, 
You  never  as  yet  did  those  beauties  conceal, 
Which  Nature  intended  your  sex  to  reveal ; 

*  Perfumers  at  Bath. 
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And  I'm  happy  that  Madge  has  acquir'd  such  a  spice 
Of  your  excellent  manners,  and  wholesome  advice, 
Has  the  spirit,  the  taste,  the  good  nature,  and  sense, 
To  treat  all  mankind  at  so  small  an  expence ; 
And  whilst  I  instruct  her  that  path  to  pursue, 
So  well  pointed  out,  so  well  trodden  by  you, 
I'm  sure,  my  dear  Dinah,  you  never  can  think  ill, 
Of  your  ever  sincere,  and  affectionate  INKLE. 

Bath,  Dec.  4, 1775. 
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LETTER  II. 

Mr.  Inkle  to  Mrs.  Dinah  Inkle,  at  Glocester ; 


CONSISTING  0¥ 


Similes — Easy  Postures  of  modern  fine  Ladies — Well-bred  Speeches — High 
Life  at  the  Ball — Sudden  Arrival  of  an  old  Acquaintance. 

Once  more,  O  !  ye  Muses,  from  Pindus  descend, 
And  bid  all  the  Graces  your  footsteps  attend. 
Who  oft  at  elections  are  wont  to  prolong 
The  keen-pointed  epigram,  ballad,  or  song, 
With  your  own  odoriferous  water  to  sprinkle 
The  posie  I  twine  for  my  dear  Mrs.  Inkle. 
Not  launch'd  with  more  glory,  more  splendour  and  pride, 
The  new-tackled  bark  skims  adown  the  brisk  tide, 
Her  streamers  display 'd,  and  the  wind  in  her  poop. 
Than  Madge  sallied  forth  in  her  feather  and  hoop ; 
But  how  great  her  surprize,  when  the  men  in  despair 
First  look'd  at  her  topsail,  and  then  at  their  chair, 
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Half  grumbling,  half  sneering,  did  seem  quite  unwilling, 

Till  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  in  shape  of  a  shilling, 

While  Madge  was  attempting  her  rigging  to  push  in, 

With  fingers  invisible  whipt  out  the  cushion  ; 

And  then,  like  a  pistol  too  big  for  the  holster, 

Half  in  and  half  out ;  or  an  obstinate  bolster, 

(Which  I  think  I  have  seen  you  attempting,  my  dear. 

In  vain  to  cram  into  a  small  pillowbeer,) 

Thrice  did  she  endeavour  her  head  in  to  pop. 

And  thrice  did  her  feather  catch  hold  of  the  top ; 

At  length,  poor  dear  soul,  very  ill  at  her  ease. 

She  sat  with  her  head  almost  jamm'd  to  her  knees ; 

I  never  did  yet  any  vessel  discern 

So  high  in  her  bowsprit,  and  low  in  her  stem ; 

To  conceive  how  she  look'd,  you  must  call  to  your  mind 

The  lady  you've  seen  in  a  lobster  confin'd. 

Or  a  pagod  in  some  little  corner  inshrin'd. 

Where  with  knees  both  erected,  and  squat  on  .his  breech, 

Unhappy  divinity  sticks  in  a  nitch  ; 

But  ne'er  did  I  see  such  a  comical  motion. 
Nor  ever,  dear  Wife,  canst  thou  form  any  notion, 
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How  crampt  in  this  posture 

They  wriggl'd  and  tost  her, 
While  every  step  that  they  trod, 

Her  foretop  and  nose 

Beat  time  to  their  toes, 
And  her  feather  went — niddity — nod. 

Meanwhile  pretty  brisk,  and  uncommonly  strong, 

I  tottVing  on  two  sticks  went  hobbHng  along  ; 

Tho*  I  very  much  fear  that  she  thought  me  a  fogram, 

All  stuck  out  in  satins,  and  I  in  my  grogram ; 

Yet  I'd  have  her  to  know,  in  my  Sunday  surtout, 

Silk  hose — new  peruke — frill — and  ruffles  to  boot, 

I  claim'd  such  respect,  did  such  favours  receive, 

I  ne'er  shall  forget  them  as  long  as  I  live ; 

For  thou  know'st,  my  dear  wife,  I  esteem  it  delicious 

To  appear  in  high  life,  and  am  vastly  ambitious 

To  be  squeez'd,  as  I  was,  by  my  Lord  Perrywinkle, 

With — *'  your  servant,  good  sir, — "  how  d'y'do,  Mr.  Inkle, 

"  What  joy,  my  dear  friend,  all  the  world  are  you  giving, 

"  To  see  you  once  more  in  the  land  of  the  living ! 
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"  So  chearful  and  brisk,  too,  I'd  venture  a  million 

"  If  you  laid  down  your  cane,  you  could  dance  a  cotillion— 

"  Your  Lady  looks  charming,  I  burn  to  accost  her, 

My  dear  Lord,  says  I, — "  Mrs.  Inkle's  at  Glocester — ■ 

"  Lack-a-day,"  he  replies,  "  then  'twas  Lady  Killwrinkle, 

"  Who,  I  think,  is  exceedingly  like  Mrs.  Inkle  ; — 

*'  Mrs.  Inkle  not  here !  this  is  no  ball  without  her — 

"  She  has  carried  away  all  the  Graces  about  her — 

"  Your  Lady  at  Glocester  ! — and  pray  do  you  hear, 

"  Mr.  Inkle,  how  matters  are  jogging  on  there  ? 

*'  I've  a  friend,  my  dear  sir,  at  th'  ensuing  Election, 

"  Who  pants  to  receive  your  advice  and  protection — 

"  I  wish  you'd" — says  I,  "  my  dear  Lord,  say  no  more, 

"  Your  wish  is  enough,  your  commands  I  adore, 

"  And  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Inkle  will  think  it  an  honour 

'*  If  your  Lordship  will  lay  your  kind  orders  upon  her, 

"  'Tis  true  I've  no  vote — but  I'll  use  my  endeavour, 

*'  I've  interest  much  at  your  service,  however, 

*'  For  I'm  promis'd,  my  Lord^ — but  (I  beg  and  desire, 

"  I  beseech  as  an  alms,  you  won  t  let  it  transpire) 

"  Give  me  leave  just  to  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear, — 

*'  Let  us  step  to  the  card -room — there's  nobody  there, — 
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— *'  I  am  promis'd,  my  Lord,  by  old  Humphry  Potwobbler^ 

'*  The  votes  of  three  taylors — two  smiths — and  a  cobler, — 

"  At  this  quite  transported,  one  hand  did  he  put  on 

"  My  shoulder,  with  t'other  caught  hold  of  my  button, 

*'  Mr.  Inkle,  says  he,  (and  he  shook  it  a  little) 

"  I  profess  you  have  hit  this  affair  to  a  tittle, 

"  And  since  with  such  kindness,  such  friendship  you  meant  it, 

"  Depend  upon't.  Sir,  you  shall  never  repent  it." 

I  thought  this  account,  my  dear  Dinah,  would  please  ye, 
(And  the  Irish  Establishment  now  is  so  easy) 
The  least  I  expect  if  things  properly  fadge, 
Is  a  pension  for  me — and  a  husband  for  Madge  ; — 
Thus  with  nods,  winks,  and  simpers  each  other  delighting, 
And  poking  our  heads  out,  like  game-cocks  a  fighting, 
We  stuck  out  our  rumps  with  respect  most  profound, 
And  parted  like  cart-whips  bent  down  to  the  ground. 

Lady  D'Oily  Palavre,  at  very  first  sight 
Was  indeed  above  all  kind  of  measure  polite, 
Mr.  Inkle,  says  she,  "  you  do  well  to  come  out, 
"A  ball  is  an  excellent  cure  for  the  gout, 
"  Miss  Madge  is  so  happy,  and  you  are  so  hearty, 
"  Come,  come,  you  shall  both  drink  your  tea  in  our  party  ; 
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"  Here  are  some  queerish  figures,  it  must  be  confest,  ^ 

*'  But  your  daughter,  Miss  Inkle,  1  vow,  and  protest,  > 

"  Is  what  I  call — prettily — modestly — drest ;  J 

"  Young  ladies  are  often  so  awkward  and  raw 

"  At  their  first  coming  out,  but  I  never  yet  saw 

"  Before  so  polite  an  assembly  as  this  is,  ' 

"  An  easier,  better-bred  creature  than  Miss  is, 

*'  Quite  a  woman  of  fashion — now  don't  you  think  so, 

"  Pray  speak  the  plain  truth,  my  dear  Gorge  De  Crapau? 

Madam  Gorge  De  Crapau  cries, — fVee^  Maam^  oh !  quwee 

Van  sharmangest  paerson^  I  aever  vas  see — 

But  Madge  I'm  afraid  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 

Will  find  little  cause  for  such  transport  and  rapture, 

And  tho'  my  good  lady's  politeness  is  such, 

1  fear  I  have  sweated  my  carcase  too  much ; 

And  who  at  the  ball  on  that  night  did  appear. 

Who  danc'd  in  the  van,  and  who  limp'd  in  the  rear. 

What  dukes,  and  what  drapers,  what  barbers,  and  peers, 

What  marquises,  earls,  and  what  knights  of  the  shears^ 

What  cook,  and  what  countess,  what  nymphs  of  the  brooms, 

What  mop-scepter'd  queens,  came  that  night  to  the  Rooms, 
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What  dashers  of  ink,  pettifoggers,  musicians. 

With  a  new  and  correct  list  of  all  the  physicians, 

I  ne'er  can  in  suitable  numbers  explain, 

Nor  learned  Batheastons  more  musical  train, 

Tho'  whilst  the  fair  virgin  at  CLIO'S  command, 

Is  dipping  for  rhymes  with  her  lilly-white  hand, 

E'en  PHGEBUS  himself  in  support  of  the  cause. 

Should  pop  out  his  head  from  the  Tusculan  vase.* 

Alas !  my  dear  wife,  I  can  never  describe 

Bath's  beautiful  nymphs,  that  adorable  tribe, 

Who  like  Mexican  queens  in  the  picture  which  you  may 

Have  seen  of  the  court  of  the  great  Montezuma, 

Sat  in  solemn  array,  and  diversified  plume. 

That  shed  o'er  their  charms  its  delectable  gloom ; 

But  at  what  time  they  heard  the  horns  echoing  bellow, 

The  hautboy's  shrill  twang,  the  brisk  fiddle,  the  mellow 

Bassoon,  and  the  sweet-grumbling  violoncello, 

*  Mr.  Inkle  alludes  to  an  elegant  antique  Vase,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
formerly  belonged  to  M.T.Cicero,  having  been  dug  up  at  his  celebrated  Tus- 
culan Villa  near  Rome;  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Miller,  and  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  the  several  Poetical  Pieces  which  are  contribu- 
ted by  the  fashionable  company  frequenting  her  Coterie  at  Batheaston.  The 
Vase  is  fancifully  decorated  with  festoons  of  laurel,  and  the  compositions  are 
taken  out  of  it  by  some  young  lady  to  be  read  by  one  of  the  company. 
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At  what  time  they  heard  the  men  pufF  and  belabour 

With  mouth,  stick,  and  fist,  the  gay  pipe  and  the  tabor, 

At  once  they  did  scuddle,  did  flutter,  and  run, 

And  take  wing  hke  wild-geese  alarm'd  with  a  gun, 

In  a  moment  came  bustling  and  rustling  between  one, 

Some  coupl'd  like  rabbits,  a  fat  and  a  lean  one. 

Some  pranc'd  up  before,  some  did  backward  rebound. 

While  some  more  in  earnest,  with  looks  more  profound, 

And  sweat-bedew'd  foretops,  did  lard  the  lean  ground ; 

But  others  more  neat,  on  the  pastern  arose. 

Like  the  figure  of  Pan,  whom  you've  seen,  I  suppose. 

Just  saluting  the  turf  with  the  tips  of  his  toes : 

And  as  nothing,  I  think,  can  more  please  and  engage 

Than  a  contrast  of  stature,  complexion,  and  age. 

Miss  Curd  with  a  partner  as  black  as  Omiah, 

Kitty  Tit  shook  her  heels  with  old  Doctor  Goliah, 

And  little  John  Crop,  like  a  poney  just  nickt. 

With  long  Dolly  Loaderhead  scamper'd  and  kickt, — 

Ah!  sweet  Dolly  Loaderhead — who  can  believe 

Who  for  truth  such  reports  of  bright  beauty  receive? 

Yet  I  hear — tho'  perfum'd  you  such  odours  display, 

And  breathe  in    December  the  fragrance  of  May, 
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If  your  head  were  well  opcn'd  by  louse-piercing  Dunn 

We  should  all  be  convinc'd,  by  more  senses  than  one, 

Tho'  so  powder'd  and  plumag'd  it  came  to  the  feast, 

It  had  ne'er  tasted  small-comb  this  twelvemonth  at  least. 

As  for  Madge,  tho'  young  Squirt  had  been  promis'd  the  honour 

Billy  Dasher  stept  forth,  and  at  once  seiz'd  upon  her; 

His  air  was  so  pleasing,  so  soft  were  his  speeches. 

Not  to  mention  his  new  sattin  flesh-colour'd  breeches, 

With  a  shoe  like  a  sauce-boat,  and  steeple-clock'd  hose. 

And  a  silken  soubise,  that  bob'd  up  to  his  nose, 

With  a  watch  in  each  pocket,  one  lent  by  his  mother, 

To  prove  that  one  leg  should  keep  time  with  the  other, 

With  a  club  like  a  coach-horse's  tail  in  a  strap, 

And  his  coat  like  his  beaver  curtail'd  of  its  flap. 

With  a  sleeve  you'd  have  sworn  had  been  sew'd  to  his  arm, — 

No  wonder,  dear  Wife,  Billy  Dasher  should  charm; 

While  with  flames  that  keen  jealousy's  rage  did  improve, 

Poor  Squirt  felt  the  heart-rending  passion  of  love, 

— But  soft — my  dear  Wife,  Ym  oblig'd  to  give  o'er, — 
What  means  that  astonishing  rap  at  the  door? 
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It  must  be  some  person  of  Figure,  no  doubt, 

And  very  high  breeding,  that  makes  such  a  rout, 

Whoever  it  be,  the  true  thanks  he  deserves 

Of"  all  who  have  tender,  and  delicate  nerves — 

Sure  mine  eyes  must  deceive  me,  or  else  I  could  swear 

'Twas  your  own  nephew  Sim,  getting  out  of  the  chair — 

Q^uite  a  new-fashioned,  flea-colour'd  coat ! — 'tis — I'm  sure 

Tis  Sir  Simkin  himself,  just  arriv'd  from  his  tour. 

Pretty  tender,  I  find,  from  a  climate  so  warm, 

As  he  takes  at  a  breeze  such  a  sudden  alarm ; 

One  hand,  I  perceive,  tho'  the  wind's  in  the  south, 

Keeps  thrusting  his  handkerchief  up  to  his  mouth. 

While  t'other,  on  which  his  camayeus  appear. 

Holds  a  thing  call'd  a  chapeau  de  bras  at  his  ear, — 

Well — he  comes  in  good  time  to  improve  and  refine  us — 

*Tamval(le  ridiculus^etperegrinus^ 

The  meaning  of  that  is  in  English,  my  dear, 
Fm  rejoic'd  above  measure,  and  wish  you  were  here, 
As  his  dress,  and  his  manners  you  needs  must  applaud, 
iSo  much  he's  improv'd  by  his  travels  abroad  : — 

*  Fragment :  vet:  Poet: 
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But  I  hasten  to  pay  the  respect  that  is  due 
To  a  friend  so  esteem'd,  and  connected  with  you : 
With  the  truest  reluctance  I  lay  down  my  pen, 
And  am  yours  till  I've  time  to  resume  it  agen, 

INKLE. 
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LETTER  III. 

Mr.  Inkle  to  Mrs.  Dinah  Inkle,  atGlocester; 


CONTAINING 


A  slight  Sketch  of  a  travel'd  Man — Continuation  of  the  Ball — An  Affair  of  Honour 

— and  a  doleful  Disaster. 

A  THOUSAND  times  hug'd  with  outlandish  grimace, 
Saluted  as  oft'  on  both  sides  of  my  face, 
Distress 'd  with  fine  speeches,  some  Italiano, 
And  some  en  Frangois,  with  a  smack  of  Germano^ 
Perform'd  by  Sir  Simkin,  who'd  fain  have  it  known, 
He  has  studied  all  tongues,  and  forgotten  his  own, 
In  his  sweet  vis  a  vis  almost  poison'd  to  day 
While  he  gap'd,  and  complain'd  he  was  tout  ennuye^ 
(A  disease,  which,  if  chance  a  young  man  it  befal, 
Will  make  him,  I  find — good  for  nothing  at  all) 
Now  admiring  a  picture  he  call'd  a  Madonna^ 
Then  kissing  a  lap-dog  he  brought  from  Bologna 
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(Tho'  I  ne'er  till  this  moment  knew  what  it  did  mean,) 
I  think  I  have  felt  a  small  touch  of  the  Spleen, 
And  with  you,  my  dear  Wife,  I'll  my  spirits  regale, 
And  catch  one  sweet  breeze  from  the  Aonian  vale — 
Ah !  fain  I  Sir  Simkin's  exploits  would  relate 
From  the  time  that  he  came  to  his  rank  and  estate, 
Tell  the  sights  he  hath  seen,  to  what  courts  he  is  known, 
What  treasures  brought  home — in  exchange  for  his  own — 
But  the  Muse  bids  me  now  the  transactions  recall 
Of  that  famous  night  which  I  spent  at  the  Ball, 
On  which,  I  profess,  both  your  husband  and  daughter, 
Met  a  deal  of  respect,  entertainment,  and  laughter, 
For  wherever  we  went,  you've  no  reason  to  doubt  us, 
I  We  carried  a  pow'r  o{ good  humour  about  us: 

But  alas  !  my  dear  Dinah,  I  fain  would  conceal 
What  truth  and  sincerity  bid  me  reveal, 
t  What  with  hair  all  dishevell'd,  and  tear-blubber'd  cheek, 

I  Melpomene  trembling  commands  me  to  speak, 

Commands  me  to  tell  thee,  the  dismalest  story. 
That  ever  befel  a  poor  nymph  in  her  glory. 
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The  dance  was  just  o'er,  and  /  burnt  to  employ 
My  time  on  more  solid,  more  rational  joy. 
Life's  truest  delights  were  prepar'd  to  begin, — 
For  the  supper,  my  dearest,  was  just  carried  in, 
And  the  worthy  good  Dr.  Abdomen  and  I 
Had  just  found  a  crow  in  a  perigord  pie, 
And  (what  I  accounted  exceedingly  pleasant) 
Cut  up  an  old  fowl  stuck  with  tail  of  a  pheasant. 
When  Squirt,  who  had  long  been  attempting  in  vain 
The  pangs  of  resentment  and  love  to  restrain. 
At  length  lost  all  patience ;  his  heart  fell  a  throbbing, 
When  he  saw  Billy  Dasher  with  Madge  hob-a-nobbing, 
And  thought  he  might  better  give  vent  to  his  pain. 
Than  add  to  his  heat  by  the  soupe  a  la  reine, 
So  to  please  his  revenge,  he  pretended  to  stoop. 
And  on  poor  Billy  Dasher  dispos'd  of  his  soup, 
And  soupe  a  la  reine  so  exceedingly  rich  is, 
It  fastened  like  glue  to  his  flesh-colour 'd  breeches ; 
At  once  he  did  roar,  kick,  and  scamper,  and  swear, 
In  vain  like  old  Hercules  striving  to  tear 
The  gift  so  tenacious,  which  Squirt  with  a  grin 
Protested  and  vow'd  was  ne'er  meant  for  his  skin ; 
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Billy  tug'd  at  his  sattins  till  all  in  a  fright, 
The  Misses  scream'd  out  at  so  shocking  a  sight, 
And  the  daemon  of  Discord  with  menaces  loud. 
And  revenge  at  his  heels  had  assembled  a  crowd  : 
Alas  !  how  my  soul  was  prophetic  of  evil ! 
(Oh!  I  wish  that  old  Barnaby  Buzz  at  the  devil) 
He,  forsooth,  of  all  others,  must  needs  interpose. 
As  in  quarrels  for  ever  he's  thrusting  his  nose ; 
And  like  some  great  quacks,  who  instead  of  assuaging 
The  gout  in  one  toe,  set  the  other  a  raging. 
Or  what  is  more  dreadful,  oft  banish  the  pain 
By  a  nostrum  that  drives  the  disease  to  the  brain, 
Two  words  he  repeated  an  hundred  times  o'er, 
Which  inflam'd  both  the  heroes'  resentment  the  more, 
Satisfaction  and  honour —  which  terms  I  would  fain 

Beg  the  favour  of  some  wiser  head  to  explain 

But  Barnaby  Buzz  such  an  ignorant  dolt  is 

He  clapt  on  a  caustic,  instead  of  a  poultice. 

And  talk'd  with  such  infinite  vociferation. 

And  us'd  such  immoderate  gesticulation. 

As  sure  as  you  live,  that  conceited  old  prig 

The  candle  knock'd  down  on  poor  Margery's  wig; 
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At  once  the  fierce  deity  seiz'd  on  her  plume, 
Made  all  her  combustible  noddle  to  fume, 
And  whilst  my  old  carroty  caxon  was  singeing, 
Some  call'd  out  for  Gulliver — some  for  the  engine — 
But,  what  I  esteem  much  politer  and  kinder, 
A  well-behav'd  gentleman  stepping  behind  her. 
To  prevent  all  misfortunes  proceeding  from  fire. 
As  his  wife  and  his  sister  were  sitting  just  by  her, 
(Like  an  honest,  good  man,  who  employs  all  his  labours, 
To  save  his  own  house — by  destroying  his  neighbour's) 
In  spite  of  old  Vulcan  caught  hold  of  the  cawl, 
And  away  flew  wig,  feathers,  and  posy  and  all ; 
Then  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  meant  to  plague  us, 
(Ah  I  pies  take  that  filthy,  vile  punch  and  the  negus) 
Spite  of  all  that  I  said  in  my  former  epistle — 
Madge  had  taken  a  drop,  just  to  moisten  her  whistle, 
Prescrib'd  her,  she  tells  me,  by  young  Mr.  Squirt, 
Who  vow'd — and  protested — 'twould  do  her  no  hurt, 
(Tho'  punch,  you  well  know,  if  it  chance  to  oppress  us, 
In  the  very  best  company's  apt  to  distress  us) 
Alas  !  she  who  lately  Bath's  beauties  among, 
Shone  foremost  and  fairest  of  all  the  gay  throng, 
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Now  wigless,  unfeather'd,  with  eyes  of  despair, 

That  star'd  like  a  jack-daw  s  when  caught  in  a  snare, 

With  locks  standing  up  in  the  front  like  a  teasel. 

Behind,  sticking  out  Hke  the  tail  of  a  weasel, 

With  sack,  hoop^  and  stay,  pinch'd,  and  sweated  to  death, 

Stood  and  gasp'd  like  a  turtle  that's  panting  for  breath: 

So  for  fear  1  should  hear  some  d--nd  rliymei^  remarking 

The  fate  of  my  wig  and  the  tail  of  the  Darking, 

Tho'  at  dinner  I'd  made  but  a  slender  repast, 

(As  before  a  great  feast  one  may  venture  to  fast,) 

I  e'en  hobbled  off,  and  without  any  supper, 

Was  forc'd  to  go  home  to  unlace  and  unhoop  her. 

But  if  ever  again  at  these  balls  I  appear, 
(Tho'  a  ball  without  thee,  will  be  no  ball,  my  dear,) 
Do,  pray,  let  us  banish  these  new-fangled  ways. 
And  give  Madge  a  little  more  room  in  her  stays ; 
For  as  to  the  modes  of  your  folk  in  high  life, 
I  fear  we  are  all  in  the  wrong,  my  dear  wife; 
As  to  eating — I  swear  in  the  very  first  instance, 
I'll  fall  aboard  something  that  makes  a  resistance, 
I  think  it  a  sin  and  a  scandal  to  waste 
My  time  and  my  teeth  upon  outlandish  paste, 
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Fill'd  with  truffles,  morelles,  and  such  d-  -n'd  nasty  stuff, 
That  agrees  with  our  modern  fine  youth  well  enough, 
And  no  doubt  our  good  member  pays  full  enough  for  it, 
But  the  world  shall  all  know  I  detest  and  abhor  it ; 
And  tho'  Mrs.  Madge  it  exceeds  your  belief, 
ITl  take  a  good  slice  of  old  English  roast  beef; 
Let  me,  my  dear,  quaff  my  beer,  smouze  and  carouze, 
And  you'll  find  me  your  ever  affectionate  spouse 

INKLE. 

Bath,  Dec,  6,  1775, 
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ADVERTI S  EMENT 
TO  THE  READER. 

1  H  E  following  Poem  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a 
publication  entitled  Poetical  Amusements  at  a  Villa  near 
Bath,  the  profits  of  which  were  generously  given  by  Lady 
Miller  to  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  and  well  regulated  charity; 
The  groundwork  of  it  is  taken  from  the  15  th  Elegy  of  the  first 
Book  of  Ovid,  addressed  to  Envy,  which  it  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  classical  reader  to  have  presented  to  him  at  the 
beginning. 

May  29th,  1778. 
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Quid  mihi,  Livor  edax,  ignavos  objicis  annos; 

Ingeniique  vocas  carmen  inertis  opus  ? 
Non  me  more  patrum,  dum  strenua  sustinet  aetas, 

Praemia  militiae  pulverulenta  sequi : 
Nee  me  verbosas  leges  ediscere :  nee  me 

Ingrato  vocem  prostituisse  foro. 
Mortale  est,  quod  quaeris,  opus.     Mihi  fama  perennis 

Quaeritur:  in  toto  semper  ut  orbe  canar. 
Vivet  Maeonides,  Tenedos  dum  stabit  et  Ide ; 

Dum  rapidas  Simois  in  mare  vol  vet  aquas. 
Vivet  et  Ascraeus,  dum  mustis  uva  tumebit : 

Dum  cadet  incurva  falce  resecta  Geres. 
Battiades  semper  toto  cantabitur  orbe ; 

Quamvis  ingenio  non  valet,  arte  valet. 
Nulla  Sophocleo  veniet  jactura  cothurno. 

Cum  Sole  et  Luna  semper  Aratus  erit. 
Dum  fallax  servus,  durus  pater,  improba^lena 

Vivent,  dum  meretrix  blanda ;  Menandros  erit. 
Ennius  arte  carens,  animosique  Accius  oris, 

Casurum  nullo  tempore  nomen  habent. 

I  i 
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Varronem  primamque  ratem  quae  nesciat  aetas, 

Aureaque  iEsonio  terga  petita  duci  ? 
Carmina  sublimis  tunc  sunt  peritura  Lucreti, 

Exitio  terras  cum  dabit  una  dies. 
Tityrus,  et  fruges,  ^neiaque  arma  legentur, 

Roma,  triumphati  dum  caput  orbis  eris. 
Donee  erunt  ignes  arcusque  Cupidinis  arma,     - 

Discentur  numeri,  culte  Tibulle,  tui. 
Gallus  et  Hesperiis,  et  Callus  notus  Eois, 

Et  sua  cum  Gallo  nota  Lycoris  erit. 
Ergo  cum  silices,  cum  dens  patientis  aratri 

Depereant  aevo,  carmina  morte  carent. 
Cedant  carminibus  reges,  regumque  triumphi : 

Cedat  et  auriferi  ripa  beata  Tagi. 
Vilia  miretur  vulgus.     Mihi  flavus  Apollo 

Pocula  Castaliae  plena  ministret  aquae. 
Sustineamque  coma  metuentem  frigora  myrtum : 

Atque  a  solicito  multus  amante  legar. 
Pascitur  in  vivis  Livor :  post  fata  quiescit, 

Cum  suus  ex  merito  quemque  tuetur  hono&. 
Ergo  etiam,  cum  me  supremus  adederit  ignis, 

Vivam :  parsque  mei  magna  superstes  erit. 
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O  H  !  hideous  fiend,  of  form  uncouth, 
With  jaundic'd  eye,  and  canker'd  tooth, 
Fell  Envy,  why  dost  thou  profane 
The  labours  of  the  tuneful  train  ? 
Why  deem  sweet  poesie  the  child 
Of  airy  dreams,  and  visions  wild, 
Or  why,  hex  votaries  the  growth 
Of  wanton  ease,  and  pamper'd  sloth  ? 
Why  say,  that  virtue  dwells  no  more 
On  lost  Britannia's  hapless  shore? 
Say,  that  her  youth  disdain  to  wield, 
The  falchion  in  the  dusty  field, 
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Or  guard  an  injured  nation's  cause, 
Her  rights,  her  liberties,  and  laws  ? 
But  turn'd  to  flat,  unmeaning  bards, 
In  sonnets,  riddles,  and  charards. 
When  discord  reigns,  and  danger  calls, 
Are  piping  songs  and  madrigals  ? 

E'en  while  the  proud,  perfidious  foe 
Spreads  terror  from  the  Ohio 

Far  as  the  Ganges^  and  the  Indus^ 

They're  capering  in  the  vales  of  Pindus  ? 
Or,  wrapt  in  soft  Arcadian  dreams 
Of  lovelorn  nymphs,  and  purling  streams, 
While  fortune,  fame,  and  friends  expire. 
Like  Nero  tune  their  wanton  lyre? 

Why  say,  that  oft  with  spleen  opprest. 
And  vanity  that  ne'er  can  rest. 
To  Bath's  gay  scenes  for  refuge  fly, 
These  vocal  sons  of  luxury  ? 
Not  weeting,  what  an  ample  field 
Their  own  dear  selves  for  laughter  yield, 
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Employ  their  all-discerning  eyes 
In  search  of  Curiosities;  * 
Then  as  their  wayward  passions  move 
Their  fickle  souls  to  hate  or  love, 
These  enterprising  rhime-dispensers 
Determine  all  our  praise  and  censures. 

What  painter  can  the  likeness  draw 
Of  things  he  never  heard  or  saw  ? 
Yet,  strange !  as  if  by  magic  fancy, 
Or  potent  charms  of  necromancy, 
Your  second  sighted  Bath-inspectors 
Can  conjure  up  a  group  of  pictures, 
Where  names  and  characters  are  painted, 
With  which  they're  not  the  least  acquainted ; 
And  each  his  sufferings,  each  his  share 
Of  censure  or  applause  must  bear ; 
All  destin'd,  all  condemn'd  to  chime 
In  penal  strains,  and  unrelenting  rhime. 

*The  preceding  subject  at  Mrs.  Miller's. 
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What  though  without  one  grain  or  symptom 
Of  taste  to  guide,  or  wit  to  tempt  'em ; 
And,  what  exceeds  all  parts  and  reading, 
Politeness,  candour,  and  good  breeding, 
Though  many  a  line  for  satire  meant 
Perversely  runs  to  compliment, 
As  often  when  'tis  meant  to  flatter. 
Turns  rebel,  and  becomes  a  satire, 
Still  must  these  unfledg'd  songsters  try 
On  Fame's  immortal  wings  to  fly, 
By  making  every  soul  they  meet, 
A  victim  to  some  pert  conceit ; 
Not  e'en  historians,  and  their  patrons. 
Not  decent,  unassuming  matrons. 
Or  well-bred  nymphs  escape  a  stigma, 
In  vile  acrostic  or  enigma ; 
Not  e'en *     ^     *     j;c     *     *     * 

3fC  ^  ^  ^  'fi  V  •!*  •*  5p'  ^^         ^ 

*?*  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  T*  ^  ^  ifi       ' 

*  *     *     ♦     desunt  multa    *    *     * 

*  *     *    — O  cease,  ^hou  impious  hag ! 

Thou  bane  of  every  humorous  wag  ! 
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Thou  scourge  of  genius  J  cease  to  pour 

Thy  venom  on  the  Muse's  lore ! 

Life,  fame,  and  energy  divine  ,,     .         j 

Breathe  from  their  pure,  the;r  sacred  sbrinijS;;-:  :^, 

The  paths  of  industry,  which  you 

Would  make  the  British  youth  pursue. 

Or  toils  that  hardy  soldiers  bear 

Are  far  beneath  the  poet's  care ; 

Ignoble  all,  and  unrefin'd, 

For  mean  plebeian  souls  design'd ; 

The  Nine  alone,  the  sacred  Nine 

Their  votaries  to  Fame  consign, 

Bear  them  beyond  this  niortal  date, 

And  triumph  o'er  the  shafts  of  Fate. 

While  Avon  laves  the  sweet  retreats,       t  .  .  / 
Where  Bladud  held  his  ancient  seats,  ,  ^ 

While  Charity's  soft  bounty  flings 
New  blessings  on  his  healing  springs. 
Fame  shall  exalt  the  poet's  lyres, 
And  Miller,  who  their  notes  inspires. 
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*  While  Dreams,  soft  echos  of  the  day, 
In  slumbers  hold  their  airy  sway. 
While  parting  friends  shall  pity  move, 
Or  poets  paint  the  pangs  of  love, 
Such  as  the  sad  Eliza  knew, 
When  YoRiCK  took  his  last  adieu, 
Her  fairest  wreath  the  Muse  shall  twine, 
And,  Jerningham,  that  wreath  be  thine. 

t  Nor  less  thro'  Fancy's  flow'ry  way 
Ingenious  Graves  delights  to  stray; 
To  him,  in  verse  and  friendship  join'd, 
Shenston  his  orphan  Muse  consign'd ; 
And  when,  sweet  bard,  his  last  he  breath'd, 
To  him  his  tuneful  pipe  bequeath'd  ;  J 
And,  right  I  ween,  he  knows  full  well 
With  tuneful  notes  that  pipe  to  swell ; 


*  See  Poetical  Amusements,  Vol.  IH.  p.  1,  subject  Dreams. 

t  The  Reverend  Mr.  Graves,  of  Claverton,  near  Bath,  author  of 
EuPHRosYNE,  and  many  other  ingenious  pieces. 
X  Et  dixit  moriens  te  nunc  habet  ilia  secundum. — Virg.  Eel. 
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Right  well  he  cheers  the  list  ning  swains 
That  haunt  the  upland  groves  or  plains ; 
Avon  delights  to  hear  his  voice, 
And  Glaverton's  high  mounts  rejoice. 

*  His  pleasing,  chaste,  and  classic  lines, 
Bragge  to  the  laurel'd  urn  consigns ; 
Nor  let  him  fear  the  critic  rod, 
While  Helicon's  inspiring  God 
Gives  with  the  youthful  bard  to  dwell 
That  Genius  he  describes  so  well. 

+  Beauty,  in  fairest  garb  array 'd. 
And  every  winning  smile  display 'd, 
Long  shall  her  favourite  nymphs  rehearse 
In  Palmerston's  melodious  verse. 
• 

J  Grevill  in  sweet  Pierian  lore 
Gives  to  the  Nine  one  sister  more, 

*  Poetical  Amusements,  Vol.  III.  p.  88,  subject  Genius. 

•f-  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  53,  subject  Beauty. 

X  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  105,  subject  The  First  of  May. 

Kk 
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While  grateful,  as  the  month  she  sings, 
Wafting  soft  gales  from  Zephyr's  wings, 
She  breathes  her  gently-warbling  lays 
To  beautiful  *Georgina's  praise; 
Not  with  more  art,  more  taste,  I  ween, 
The  Graces  deck  the  Cyprian  Queen ; 
Nor  less  the  Muse's  wreath  shall  bloom, 
And  time  encrease  its  rich  perfume ; 
Ye  angels  say,  who  guard  the  shrine 
Of  Beauty,  and  of  verse  divine. 
Can  Envy  blast,  or  age  impair 
A  Muse  so  sweet,  a  theme  so  fair  ? 

t  The  learning,  wit,  and  taste  of  ages, 
And  spirits  of  departed  sages 
All  center  in  the  w^ell-ton'd  shell 
And  varied  notes  of  Lutterel  ;  • 

Not  e'en  a  Guido  or  a  Titian 
Could  draw  his  lines  with  more  precision, 

*  Lady  Georgina  Spenceb,  now  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

t  Poetical  Amusements,  Vol.  III.  p.  120,  subject  Physiognomy. 
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Or  Fresnoy  sing  on  human  phyzzes^ 
So  long  so  sweet  a  strain  as  his  is. 

What  though  the  keen  Arthritis  racks 
The  joints  of  Sedley  and  of  Drax  ? 
In  easy  numbers  that  give  birth 
To  friendly  smiles,  and  social  mirth, 
*  The  Muse,  in  pity  to  their  woe, 
Hath  taught  her  tuneful  sons  to  flow ; 
O  !  Phoebus,  if  thy  healing  art 
No  balmy  medicine  can  impart. 
That  health,  those  spirits  to  repair. 
Which  each  so  well  deserves  to  share ; 
Still  shall  thy  sweet  poetic  vein 
Smile  in  their  verse,  and  sooth  their  pain ; 
And  o'er  their  shining  scalps  be  laid 
The  ivy  crown,  that  ne'er  shall  fade. 

If  fancy,  elegance,  and  ease 
In  sweetly-flowing  verse  can  please, 

*   Toy  TTipi  Mao-'  Ipihna-e,  SiSs  J'  dyx^ovrs  xxxovri* 

— J/<J8  i'nii7»v  doihv, — Homer.  Odyss. 
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The  Muse  shall  keep  fresh  palms  in  store 

For  DiGBY,  Burgess,  Hunt,  and  More  ; 

*  Harmonious  More,  who  well  sustains 

The  dignity  of  ancient  strains,  / 

In  numbers  such  as  Orpheus  sung, 

Or  dwelt  on  sweet  Amphion's  tongue. 

+  Nor  less  to  him  whose  tow' ring  Muse 
The  same  exalted  theme  pursues, 
And  wrapt  in  majesty  sublime. 
Disdains  the  servile  bonds  of  rhyme, 
Shall  future  bards  in  grateful  song 
Their  tributary  notes  prolong. 
And  many  a  lisping  babe  proclaim 
The  sweet  Hardcastle's  liquid  name. 

Anstey,  whom  mirthful  critics  give 
In  farcical  conceits  to  live, 
Carols,  I  ween,  his  careless  lays. 
As  humour  calls,  or  fancy  sways, 

*  Poetical  Amusements,  Vol.  III.   p.   15,  subject  Ancient  and 
Modern  Mdsic  compared. 
t  Ibid.  p.  38  same  subject. 
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Regardless  whether  swans  or  geese 
Record  him  as  a  curious  piece.* 

Fain  would  the  Muse  her  tribute  bring 
To  all  who  sip  th'  Aonian  spring, 
From  those  industrious  sons  of  Phoebus, 
Who  twine  the  riddle  and  the  rebus, 
Acrostics  weave,  and  roundelays, 
And  make  new  legs  for  bouts-rimez, 
Up  to  th'aspiring  bards  who  soar 
Aloft  in  proud  Miltonic  lore ; 
I'd  sing  of  grave  ecclesiastics 
Who  neatly  frisk  in  Hudibrastics, 
Stern  patriots,  and  modern  Catos, 
Who,  turn'd  to  soft  inamoratos, 
In  woful  elegy  complain 
Of  slighted  vows,  and  cold  disdain  ; 
But  Phoebus  whispers  in  my  ear, 
And  bids  me  check  the  bold  career ; 
Bids  me  with  cautious  flight  proceed, 
And  curb  the  fierce  Parnassian  steed ; 

*  See  Verses  entitled  Curiosity,  (the  subject  of  the  preceding  week,^ 
written  by  Joseph  Jekyll,  Esq. 
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Give  him  his  courage  to  regain, 
And  bear  him  on  the  foaming  rein, 
Then  with  redoubled  strength  once  more 
The  vast  unbounded  tract  explore, 
And  make  each  tuneful  nymph  and  swain 
The  subject  of  Pindaric  strain  ; 
But  neither  nymph  or  swain  may  dread 
Aught  rudely,  or  unkindly  said  ; 
No,  on  the  pennons  could  I  soar 
That  erst  the  Theban  Eagle  bore, 
I'd  waft  them  from  the  foul  terrene 
Of  rancour,  jealousy,  and  spleen, 
Each  spiteful,  each  invidious  lay 
Drive  to  the  howling  winds  away, 
Safe  in  my  talons  through  the  air 
Fam'd  Tully's  laiireVd  Vase  I'd  bear, 
I'd  bear  it  to  the  realms  above, 
Meet  present  for  the  throne  of  Jove  ; 
Take  every  poet  in  my  flight 
Triumphant  to  the  fields  of  light. 
And  make  his  well-gilt  page  supply 
New  glories  to  the  radiant  sky. 
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So,  when  these  seats  of  joy  and  love, 
The  hermit  Cell,  the  whispering  Grove 
Shall  hear  our  mirthful  sounds  no  more, 
And  this  sweet  Villa's  charms  be  o'er, 

Her  sun  declin'd,  her  glories  past, 

The  Bard's  immortal  fame  shall  last. 

Time  shall  devour  the  brazen  bust, 
And  marbles  crumble  into  dust ; 
E'en  Bath's  high  palaces  o'erthrow. 
Lay  Wood's  proud  architecture  low ; 

Each  Doric,  each  Ionian  pillar • 

But  guard  the  sacred  Urn  of  Miller. 


To  Verse  the  triumphs  of  the  field. 
Heroes  and  kings  to  Verse  must  yield. 
To  deathless  Verse,  that  far  outshines 
The  silver  of  Potosi*s  mines ; 
That  precious  bane,  that  pois'nous  ore, 
Let  misers  hoard,  and  fools  adore ; 
Such  shining  dross  the  Poet  spurns, 
Leaves  all  such  grov'ling  base  concerns 
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To  pettifoggers,  Jews,  and  factors. 

Pimps,  gamblers,  brokers,  and  contractors ; 

He  never  battens  on  the  stealth 

Of  public,  or  of  private  wealth, 

Such  as  the  frugal  parent's  care 

Oft  gathers  for  his  spendthrift  heir, 

Or  England  tax'd,  disgraced,  forlorn, 

Feels  from  her  inmost  bowels  torn ; 

Enough  for  him,  that  Phoebus  fills 

His  cup  from  pure  Castalian  rills, 

That  when  he  strikes  the  trembling  strings, 

Virtue  her  fairest  guerdon  brings. 

Folly  restrains  her  thoughtless  round 

And  vice  shrinks  backward  at  the  sound. — 

Go  then,  ye  base,  plebeian  throngs, 

Go,  triumph  in  the  Muse's  wrongs : 

Envy,  that  preys  on  living  bards. 

Gives  them  in^^eath  their  just  rewards. 

E'en  me,  the  meanest  of  the  train, 
Who  tune  this  wild  advent'rous  strain, 
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If  aught  of  spleen  or  envious  joke 

My  artless  numbers  can  provoke, 

When  death  shall  close  my  falt'ring  tongue, 

Cold  be  my  hand,  my  lyre  unstrung, 

Me  too  Detraction  may  release, 

And  bid  my  ashes  rest  in  peace. 


And,  O !  ye  chaste,  ye  beauteous  Maids, 
Who  grace  Batheaston's  vocal  shades ! 
If,  when  the  friendly  Muse  beguiles 
Life's  heavier  hours,  I  steal  your  smiles, 
Smiles,  such  as  genuine  joy  bespeak. 
And  mantle  in  your  dimpling  cheek. 
Haply  one  myrtle-sprig  may  bloom. 
And  join  the  cypress  o'er  my  tomb ; 
Time  may  its  fragrant  life  prolong, 
And  some  kind  bard  in  faithful  song 
Record  the  spot  where  first  it  grew. 
Give  the  well-meaning  Muse  her  due, 
And  one  short  sigh  escape  from  you. 


I 
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WINTER   AMUSEMENTS, 


AN 


ODE, 


Read  at  Lady  Miller'^  Assembly^ 

DECEMBER  3,  1778. 


Y  E  beauteous  nymphs,  and  jovial  swains, 
Who  deck'd  with  youthful  bloom. 

In  gay  assemblage  meet  to  grace 
Philanders  cheerful  dome : 

Mark  how  the  wint'ry  clouds  hang  o'er 
Yon  frowning  mountain's  brow  ! 

Mark  how  the  rude  winds  warp  the  stream, 
And  rock  the  leafless  bough ! 
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The  painted  meads  and  flow'ry  lawns 
Their  wonted  pride  give  o'er; 

The  feather'd  flocks  in  silence  mourn, 
Their  notes  are  heard  no  more, 

Save  where  beneath  the  lonely  shed, 

Or  desolated  thorn. 
The  Red-breast  heaves  his  ruffled  plumes, 

And  tunes  his  pipe  forlorn : 

Yet  shall  the  sun's  reviving  ray 

Recall  the  genial  spring : 
The  painted  meads  resume  their  pride. 

The  feather'd  flocks  shall  sing ; 

But  not  to  you  shall  e'er  return 
The  pride  of  gaudy  years : 

When  pining  Age,  with  icy  hand, 
His  hoary  mantle  rears : 

When  once,  alas !  his  churlish  blast 
Shall  your  bright  spring  subdue, 

I  know  not  what  reviving  sun 
Can  e'er  that  spring  renew : 
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Then  seize  the  glorious  golden  days, 

That  fill  your  cups  with  joy, 
Bid  every  gay  and  social  scene 

Your  blissful  hours  employ : 

Oft  where  the  crowded  stage  invites, 

The  laughing  Muses  join ; 
"Or  woo  them  while  they  sport  around 

Eugenia  s  laurei'd  shrine : 

Oft  seek  the  haunts  where  Health  and  Joy 

To  sportive  numbers  move ; 
Or  plaintive  strains  breathe  soft  desire, 

And  wake  the  soul  to  love : 

/ 
Yet  ah !  where'er  you  bend  your  way. 

Let  fair  Discretion  steer 

From  Folly's  vain  delusive  charms, 

And  Passion's  wild  career. 

So  when  the  wint'ry  hours  shall  come, 

When  youth  and  pleasure  fly, 
Safe  shall  you  ward  th'  impending  storm, 

And  Time's  rude  blast  defy ; 
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Perpetual  charms,  unfading  spring, 
In  sweet  reflection  find  ; 

While  Innocence  and  Virtue  bring 
A  sunshine  o'er  the  mind. 


EPODE 

Repeated  by  the  Author^  on  being  asked  to  read  the  preceding 

Ode  a  second  Time. 

JVl  u  s  T  I  read  it  again,  Sir? — So — here  do  I  stand. 

Like  the  priest  that  holds  forth  with  a  scull  in  his  hand. 

Repeat  such  a  dreadful  memento  as  this  is, 

To  spleen  the  young  fellows  and  frighten  the  misses  ? 

When  beauties  assemble  to  laugh  and  be  gay, 

How  cruel  to  preach  upon  beauty's  decay  ? 

How  hard  that  the  fairest  of  all  the  creation, 

Shou'd  suffer  one  wrinkle  by  anticipation ! 

What  delicate  nymph  but  must  shrink  when  she  hears 

Her  charms  will  all  fade  in  the  winter  of  years  ? 

What  languishing  widow  wou'd  e'er  wish  to  know 

Her  charms  were  all  faded  a  long  while  ago  ? 

Unless  one  could  bring  some  receipt  to  supply 

Fresh  Cupids  to  bask  in  the  beam  of  her  eye ; 
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Recall  the  lost  rose,  or  the  lilly  replace, 

That  have  shed  their  dead  leaves  o'er  her  ever-green  face 

And  this  (thank  the  gods)  I  can  promise  to  do, 

By  a  sweet  pretty  nostrum  quite  pleasant  and  new, 

Which  learned  Historians  and  Doctors  *  I  find, 

Have  lately  reveal'd  for  the  good  of  mankind, 

A  nostrum  like  which,  no  elixir  yet  known, 

E'er  brac'd  a  lax'd  fibre,  and  strengthen'd  its  tone ; 

Nor  e'er  was  so  grand  a  restorative  seen, 

For  bringing  back  sixty, — to  lovely  sixteen ! 

To  you  then,  ye  fair,  if  old  Time  should  appear, 
And  whisper  a  few  little  hints  in  your  ear. 
That  Cupid  his  triumphs  begins  to  resign. 
Your  nerves  are  unstrung,  and  your  spirits  decline. 
You  have  no  other  physical  course  to  pursue. 
Than  to  take — a  young  husband,  your  spring  to  renew 
You  may  take  him — I  think — at — about  twenty-two .' 


:'l 


*  Mrs.  M — L — Y  the  Historian^  had  recently  married  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Graham,  then  at  Bath, 
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For  when  both  the  spirits  and  nerves  are  in  fault, 

Plalonic  affection  is  not  worth  a  groat: 

The  conjugal  blessing  alone  is  decreed 

The  truest  specific  for  Widows  indeed  ; 

And  I  trust  they  will  find  it,  as  long  as  they  live, 

The  best  of  amusements  that  Winter  can  give  i 
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LIBERALITY, 


O  R 


THE    DECAYED    MACARONI 


Qiicere  peregrinum  Vicinia  rauca  redamat.     h  o  r  a  x .  e  p  . 


INTRODUCTION. 

1  HE  following  Stanzas  were  written  with  a  view  of  put- 
ting many  humane  but  incautious  persons  upon  their  guard 
against  the  frequent  artifices  of  very  unworthy  petitioners 
for  pecuniary  assistance  :  amongst  a  variety  of  characters 
of  that  description,  the  Author  could  not  but  observe  with 
concern  many  fashionable  mendicants  laying  claim  to  the 
generosity  of  the  public,  some  from  the  merit  of  having 
lived  very  genteely  above  their  incomes,  and  some  from 
having  lived  still  more  genteely  without  any  incomes  at 
all;  while  so  many  real  objects  of  compassion  were  lan- 
guishing in  secret  indigence  and  neglect. 

In  hopes  of  becoming  the  humble  means  of  directing  the 
current  of  charity  and  benevolence,  so  prevalent  at  this 
juncture,  to  their  proper  channel,  the  Author  begs  leave  to 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  hero  of  this 
little  piece,  who  deemed  himself  a  proper  candidate  for 
their  bounty,  as  well  from  the  injustice  shewn  him  by  an 
ungrateful  world,  as  from  the  liberal  sentiments,  and  nice 
morality  which  he  has  recorded  of  himself  in  the  ensuing 
pages. 


LIBERALITY, 


O  R 


THE    DECAYED    MACARONI 


Fiib.MirAy.lSaJ'Inr  Otda  kDmurSbaU. 


I. 

1  A  M  a  decay'd  macaroni, 
*   My  lodging's  up  three  pair  of  stairs ; 
My  cheeks  are  grown  wondrous ly  bony, 
And  grey,  very  grey,  are  my  hairs : 
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XL 

My  landlady  eyes  me  severely, 

And  frowns  when  she  opens  the  door : 

My  tailor  behaves  cavalierly — 

And  my  coat  will  bear  scouring  no  more  : 

III. 

Alas !  what  misfortunes  attend 

The  man  of  a  liberal  mind  ! 
How  poor  are  his  thanks  at  the  end, 

From  base  and  ungrateful  mankind  ! 

IV. 

My  father,  a  stingy  old  runiy 

His  fortune  by  industry  made, 
And  dying  bequeath'd  me  a  plum, 

Which  he  meant  I  should  double  in  trade  s 

V. 

Oh !  how  could  he  destine  to  trade 
A  man,  of  my  figure  and  sense ! 

A  man  who  so  early  display 'd 
Such  a  liberal  taste  for  expence ! 
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VL 

When  I  first  came  to  years  of  discretion^ 
I  took  a  round  sum  from  the  stocks, 

Just  to  keep  up  a  decent  succession 
Of  race-horses,  women,  and  cocks : 

VII. 

Good  company  always  my  aim, 

Comme  it  faut  were  my  cellars  and  table 
And  freely  I  ask'd  to  the  same 

Ev*ry  jockey  that  came  to  my  stable ; 

VIII. 

No  stripling  of  fortune  I  noted 

With  a  passion  for  carding  and  dice, 

But  to  him  I  my  friendship  devoted, 
And  gave  him  the  best  of  advice : 

IX. 

"  To  look  upon  money  as  trash, 

Not  play  like  a  pitiful  elf. 
But  turn  all  his  acres  to  cash,^  , 

And  sport  it  as  free  as  myself." 
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X. 

And  as  faro  was  always  my  joy, 

I  set  up  a  bank  of  my  own, 
Just  to  enter  a  hobbydchoy 

And  give  him  a  smack  of  the  ton : 

XL 

In  the  morning  I  took  him  a  hunting, 
At  dinner  well-plied  with  champain, 

At  tea  gave  a  lecture  on  punting ; 
At  midnight,  on  throwing  a  main ; 

XII. 

His  friends  too  with  bumpers  I  cheer'd, 
And  in  truth  should  have  deem'd  it  a  sin 

To  have  made,  when  a  stranger  appeared, 
Any  scruple  of  taking  him  in. 

XIII. 

As  I  always  was  kind,  and  soft-hearted, 

I  took  a  rich  maiden  to  wife ; 
And  though  in  a  week  we  were  parted, 

I  gave  her  a  pension  for  life ; 
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XIV. 


My  free  and  humane  disposition 
(Thank  heaven)  I  ever  have  shewn 

To  all  in  a  helpless  condition, 

Whose  fortunes  I'd  first  made  my  own : 

XV. 
To  ******  with  whom  long  ago, 

My  friendship  in  childhood  begun, 
I  presented  a  handsome  rouleau. 

When  his  ALL  I  had  luckily  won: 

XVI. 

My  friends  were  much  pleas'd  with  the  action, 
But  charm  d  when  I  open'd  my  door 

To  his  wife,  whom  he  lov'd  to  distraction. 
But  could  not  support  any  more. 

XVII. 

The  love  of  my  country  at  last, 

In  a  soul  so  exalted  as  mine. 
All  other  fond  passions  surpast, 

I  long  d  in  the  senate  to  shine : 

N  n 
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XVIII. 

With  a  liberal  zeal  I  was  fir'd 

The  good  of  the  state  to  promote, 

And  nothing  more  truly  desir'd 

Than  to  make  the  best  use  of  my  vote : 

XIX. 

I  panted  th'  abuses  to  quash 

That  cast  such  a  slur  on  the  nation, 

And  resolv'd  to  dispose  of  my  cash, 
In  buying  a  whole  corporation : 

XX. 

I  soon  heard  of  one  to  be  sold. 

Such  a  bargain^  I  could  not  forego  it, 

With  the  freemen  so  cheap  were  enroll'd 
A  lawyer,  a  priest,  and  a  poet. 

XXI. 

I  touch'd  all  the  aldermen  round. 

And  paid  double  price  for  the  mayor ; 

But  at  length  to  my  sorrow  I  found 

They'd  been  sold  long  before  I  came  there ; 
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XXIL 

In  vain  for  sarcastical  song 

Did  my  poet  his  talents  display, 

My  lawyer  th'  election  prolong, 

And  the  parson  get  drunk  ev'ry  day : 

XXIII. 

To  my  very  last  farthing  I  treated. 
And  set  the  whole  town  in  a  flame : 

And  since  I've  so  basely  been  cheated, 
I'll  publish  the  truth  to  their  shame : 

XXIV. 

My  rival  aloft  in  his  chair 

Like  a  hero  triumphantly  rode, 

My  lawyer  and  priest  at  his  ear, 
My  poet  presenting  an  ode : 

XXV. 

While  unable  to  pay  for  their  prog, 
Their  wine,  their  tobacco,  and  ale, 

I  was  forc'd  to  sneak  off  like  a  dog 
With  a  cannister  tied  to  his  tail ; 
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XXVI. 

Yet  how  can  I  patiently  yield 

Those  palms  I  so  justly  might  claim, 
.When  I  view  such  a  plentiful  field 
For  fair  oratorical  fame  ? 

XXVII. 

'Tis  true,  I'm  a  little  decay'd. 
My  lungs  rather  husky  of  late, 

Yet  still  could  I  throw  in  my  aid, 
To  manage  a  party  debate : 

XXVIIL 

My  legs  (you  observe  it  no  doubt) 
Partake  of  the  general  shock ; 

Yet  I  trust  they  might  fairly  hold  out 
Seven  hours  by  Westminster  clocks 

XXIX. 

But  in  vain  have  I  studied  the  art 
With  abuse  to  bespatter  the  foe, 

And  shoot  it  like  mud  from  a  cart, 
With  the  true  Ciceronian  flow: 
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XXX. 


My  genius  and  spirit  I  feel 

Depress'cl  by  adversity's  cup  ; 
My  merit,  alas !  and  my  zeal 

For  my  country,  hath  eaten  me  up : 

XXXL 

Yet  spite  of  so  fair  a  pretension, 
Th' unfeeling,  ill-judging  Premier 

Hath  meanly  denied  me  a  pension — 
Though  I  ask'd  but  a  thousand  a  year. 

XXXII. 

Where  then  shall  I  fly  from  oppression, 
Or  where  shall  I  seek  an  abode, 

Unskill'd  in  a  trade  or  profession — 
Too  feeble  for  taking  the  road ! 

XXXIIL 

I'll  hasten,  O !  Bath,  to  thy  springs, 
Thy  seats  of  the  wealthy  and  gay, 

Where  the  hungry  are  fed  with  good  things, 
And  the  rich  are  sent  empty  away  : 
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XXXIV. 

With  you,  ye  sweet  streams  of  compassion, 
My  fortune  I'll  strive  to  repair, 

Where  so  many  people  of  fashion 
Have  money  enough,  and  to  spare : 

XXXV. 

And  trust,  as  they  give  it  so  freely, 
By  private  subscription  to  raise. 

Enough  to  maintain  me  genteely, 
And  sport  with,  the  rest  of  my  days. 


SPECULATION; 


O  R 


A    DEFENCE    OF    MANKIND 


Gratias  tibi  ago^  Fortuna,  quce  me  sinis  riderf,  et  speculaui. 

INC.  AUCT. 


SPECULATION; 


OR,  A 


DEFENCE    OF    MANKIND. 


Ah  me !  what  spleen,  revenge,  and  hate 
Those  reprobated  bards  await, 
Who  seek  by  laughter  to  disgrace 
The  follies  of  the  human  race .' 

Howe'er  by  nature  they're  inclin'd 
To  pity  and  to  love  mankind, 
And  fain  by  every  gentle  art, 
Which  ridicule  and  mirth  impart. 
Their  minds  to  virtue  would  entice, 
And  shame  the  hardened  front  of  vice, 

o  o 
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How  cautiously  soe'er  they  aim, 
Make  manners,  and  not  men,  their  game. 
The  only  meed  the  world  bestows,. 
Are  civil  friends,  and  latent  foes. 

And  wilt  thou  then,  dear  Muse,  once  more 
Adventure  near  that  dangerous  shore, 
Once  more,  alas !  be  doom'd  to  hear 
The  scribbler's  jest,  and  coxcomb's  sneer? 
It  must  be  so,  for  be  it  known 
Thou  art  a  hardened  sinner  grown. 
Nor  all  the  criticising  race. 
Can  move  one  muscle  of  thy  face. 

But  if  some  man  for  taste  renown'd, 
Of  knowledge  deep,  and  judgment  sound, 
One  whom  the  monarchy  of  wit, 
Has  deem'd  for  every  science  fit, 
And  letters  patent  has  assign'd 
To  stamp  th'  opinions  of  mankind, 
One,  who  if  chance  he  find  thee  trip^ 
Will  seize  at  once  his  critic  whip. 
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As  pleas'd  as  Scaliger  or  Bentley, 

And  flog  thee  pretty  near  as  gently, 

If  such  a  man  for  once  should  smile, 

(And  long  to  damn  thee  all  the  while) 

And  ask  thee  why,  "  mid  every  flower 

That  blooms  around  th'  Aonian  bower. 

And  every  painted  bud  that  blows 

To  deck  th'  enraptur'd  Poet's  brows, 

Some  devious  path  thou  should  st  explore. 

For  garlands  never  worn  before. 
And  descant  on  a  theme  so  long 
111  suited  to  melodious  song?" 
Do  thou  rejoin — "  'twas  injur'd  worth 
That  call'd  thine  indignation  forth ; 
A  PHRASE,  which  all  mankind  degrade. 
Sought  refuge  in  thy  friendly  aid ; 
For  injur'd  words,  like  injur'd  men, 
Claim  succour  from  an  author's  pen. 
And  all  as  justly  may  command 
The  poet's  lyre,  as  critic's  wand ; 
Say,  that  of  all  th'  ill-fated  words 
Great  Johnson's  Dictionary  afibrds, 
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Or  ever  from  the  fruitful  store 
Of  Roman  and  Athenian  lore 
Were  gaiher'd  by  that  grand  importer, 
And  pounded  in  an  English  mortar, 
Of  all  th'  unfortunate  expressions 
Abus'd  by  wights  of  all  professions, 
Hack'd  at  the  bar,  in  pulpit  tortur  d^ 
Or  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  slaughter'd. 
Not  one  was  e'er  so  basely  treated, 
Of  spirit,  sense,  and  meaning  cheated, 
Or  e'er  deserv'd  commiseration. 
Like  this  poor  word,  call'd — Speculation. 

If  right  I  ween,  in  times  of  yore, 
This  abstract  term  express'd  no  more 
Than  ocular,  or  mental  view. 
Or  thoughts  that  from  the  same  accrue : 
He  thus  was  held  in  great  esteem. 
And  meets  with  much  respect,  1  deem, 
Where'er  we  find  him  in  the  pages 
Of  learned  and  exalted  sages, 
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Such  as  have  studied  Nature^s  laws, 

And  taught  us  to  adore  their  cause, 

Or  those  whose  precepts  have  refin'd, 

Enlighten'd,  and  adorn'd  mankind  ; 

But  since  our  wiser  system  teaches 

New  modes  of  actions,  thoughts,  and  speeches, 

Since  language  every  day  submits 

To  some  new  phrase  from  modern  wits. 

And  like  its  speaker,  or  its  writer, 

Grows  richer,  chaster,  and  politer, 

Whatever  wild  fantastic  dreams 

Give  birth  to  man's  outrageous  schemes. 

Pursued  without  the  least  pretence 

To  virtue,  honesty,  or  sense, 

Whate'er  the  wretched  basely  dare 

From  pride,  ambition,  or  despair, 

Fraud,  luxury  or  dissipation, 

Assumes  the  name  of— Speculation. 

By  life's  tempestuous  billows  torn, 
At  once  luxurious,  and  forlorn, 
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The  swindling  Jew,  the  gambling  peer, 

The  ruin'd  'squire  turn'd  auctioneer, 

The  pimp,  the  quack,  the  broken  banker, 

Unknowing  where  to  cast  their  anchor. 

Their  fortune's  shatter'd  hagments  rally, 

And  fix  their  stations  in  the  Alley ; 

There  at  the  Pandemonium  meet 

Of  J-hn-th-n's  infernal  seat, 

Where  Fortune  oft  with  specious  show 

Of  fair  advantages  that  flow 

From  industry,  with  flattering  hopes 

Beguiles  her  votaries,  and  opes 

A  fouler  and  more  dangerous  field, 

Than  all  her  gambling  arts  can  yield. 

Lo  !  where  around  the  pois'nous  dung, 
Or  carrion  on  the  shambles  hung. 
The  flies  their  quivering  pennons  cast, 
And  batten  o'er  their  foul  repast ! 
E'en  so,  on  some  new  lean  intent, 
With  interest  at  seven  per  cent. 
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Mid  dirt,  and  noise,  and  odious  fume 
The  crowds  assemble,  and  assume 
As  many  shapes  as  Proteus  wore, 
As  many  wily  arts  explore  : 

Ne'er  did  the  Samian  Sage  of  old 
Such  wondrous  mysteries  unfold 
Of  men  relinquishing  their  nature, 
To  animate  some  monstrous  creature. 
Nor  all  the  sweet  poetic  tribe 
Such  metamorphoses  describe, 
(Though  oft  they  sing,  how  mighty  Jove 
Was  brutaliz'd  by  wanton  Love, 
And  how  by  Circe's  goblet  warm'd 
The  Grecian  heroes  were  trans form'd) 
As  now  the  Muse,  from  vulgar  eyes, 
High  tow'ring  to  her  native  skies, 
Aloft  on  Pegasean  wing 
Advent'rous  would  attempt  to  sing, 
But  that  the  theme  to  sordid  gain 
Confin'd  (that  mars  the  lofty  strain,) 
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And  incompatible  retards 
The  Jligkt  of  SPECULATIVE  bards) 
Arrests  her  in  th'ethereal  way, 

And  pins  her  to  this  earthly  clay 

Yet  will  1  tell  in  humble  lays 
Of  men  transform'd  in  modern  days 
To  shapes  as  strange  as  Cupid's  bow 
Or  Circe's  cup  could  e'er  bestow, 
Such  as  the  God  of  Riches  lends 
To  many  of  his  chosen  friends, 
Who  conscience,  failh,  and  fame  resign. 
To  worship  at  his  filthy  shrine. 

Oh !  how  Pythagoras  would  wonder  I 
And  Jupiter  prepare  his  thunder! 
Think  with  what  fury  he  would  rush 
The  brokers  and  the  Bank  to  crush. 
Could  he  behold,  what  oft  the  case  is, 
A  man  who  sells  old  clothes  and  laces, 
Such  as  the  reader  may  conceive  I 
Have  seen  among  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
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For  goodness  now  and  worth  renown' d, 
Contract  for  fifty  thousand  pound, 
Buy  scrip^  bank^  omnium^  or  long  ann. 
Or  lottery  tick, — If  such  a  man 
The  hasty  spouse  of  Juno  saw 
With  beard  proHx,  and  famish'd  jaw, 
Dare  to  transmigrate,  and  become 
A  BULL,  for  that  enormous  sum. 
Would  not  the  jealous  God  appal 
The  wretch  in  some  new  shape,  or  call 
The  herald  Mercury  at  once 
To  serve  him  like  that  Phrygian  dunce, 
That  jobber  in  the  stocks  of  old 
Whose  touch'd  turn'd  every  thing  to  gold  ? 
And  would  not  Mercury  himself 
Look  sharp,  and  tremble  for  his  pelf. 
Soon  as  the  Israelite  he  found 
With  solemn  pace  go  lowing  round, 
Contriving  every  base  device 
To  raise  the  stocks,  and  mend  their  price, 
Could  hear  how  oft  the  monster  tries 
To  furnish  us  with  new  allies, 

pp 
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With  peace  how  often  to  regale  us — 
And  victories  can  never  fail  us — 
How  oft  a  sinking  state  he  saves, 
By  friendly  aid  of  winds  and  waves  ? 

Oh !  treacherous  Bull,  from  hell  deriv'd, 
Worse  than  e'er  Phalaris  contriv'd, 
Thou,  that  for  cursed  gold  canst  find 
Such  methods  to  distress  mankind, 
And  feed  a  nation's  hopes  in  vain, 
To  sell  thyl)argain  out  again! 

A  form  niore  horrid  still  remains. 
As  yet  unsung  by  mortal  strains ; 
Reverse  the  glass — that  shape  explore — 
Behold  the  Israelite  once  more  ! — 
But  why,  O  I  why  (good  heav'ns  defend  us) 
That  shaggy  coat,  those  paws  tremendous? 
Why  in  that  horrid  guise  appear? 
Methinks  I  see  the  grisly  bear  !- — 
*Tis  true — his  scrip,  this  morning  sold, 
He  with  that  figure  now  makes  bold, 
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And  every  artifice  is  trying 

To  pave  the  way  some  more  to  buy  in ; 

But  ere  the  purchase  he  commences, 

Must  first  impose  upon  your  senses  ; 

By  every  method  in  his  power 

Must  strive  to  make  the  markets  lower ; 

Will  growl  and  grumble,  and  confound 

With  terror  every  soul  around, 

Oft  forge  a  letter  from  the  Hague, 

Paul  Jones,  a  shipwreck,  or  a  plague; 

Oft  will  tli'  unconscionable  brute 

Reverse  the  Litany  to  boot, 

His  avaricious  schemes  to  further, 

And  pray  for  sudden  death  and  murther ; 

All  that  a  nation  can  disgrace, 

Her  credit  and  her  fame  debase. 

Foul  calumnies,  and  pois'nous  hints 

He  gathers  from  the  public  prints  : 

If  that  won't  answer  his  intention. 

He  harasses  his  own  invention 

Some  new  calamity  to  bring 

From  Falsehood's  never- failing  spring: 
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Yet  surely,  if  the  wretch  could  view 

Our  melancholy  state,  and  knew 

This  bleeding  country's  heart-felt  dole, 

'Twould  save  him  some  expence  of  soul, 

And  much  fatigue  of  brains  in  trying 

To  heighten  her  distress  by  lying; 

But  men  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen  it. 

Will  speak  the  truth,  who  never  mean  it, 

Of  whom,  as  casuists  agree. 

In  foro  conscienti^. 

If  lies  and  falshood  be  their  aim, 

Though  truth  they  speak,  the  crime's  the  same ; 

Such  is  in  part  the  case  with  Bruin, 

Who  now  is  every  trick  pursuing 

With  every  terrour  to  compel 

Th'  affrighted  Bulls  their  stock  to  sell, 

Which  haply  by  his  dreadful  warning, 

He'll  make  them  do  to  morrow  morning, 

And  buying  it  himself,  endeavour 

To  gain  the  balance  in  his  favour ; 

See  where  he  stands  with  looks  dejected. 

Like  her  who  Troys  sad  fate  predicted, 
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Or  prophet  Jeremy  foretelling 
The  downfall  of  the  Jewish  dwelling ! 
See  while  amid*  th*  encircling  crowd 
He  thus  harangues  in  accents  loud, 
The  list'ning  Bulls  forget  to  low, 
The  punch  and  negus  cease  to  flow : 

*'  Oh  what  disgrace,  what  evils  wait 
*'  This  shatter'd,  this  distracted  state? 
"  Ah !  where  are  truth  and  virtue  fled ! 
"  All  mutual  confidence  is  dead : 
"  Our  credit  and  our  fame  is  gone, 
"Our  merchants  and  our  trade  undone, 
*'  Despair  and  desolation  urge 
*'  Their  flight  across  th'  Atlantic  surge, 
**  The  islands  feel  the  dire  commotion, 
"  E'en  now  they  tremble  on  the  ocean ; 
"  How  late  the  foe  with  wrathful  pride 
"  Your  navy  on  your  coasts  defied  ? 
*'  E'en  now  they  threaten  an  invasion, 
*'  And  only  wait  a  fair  occasion ; 
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"  And  what  so  soon  can  make  them  come 

"  As  your  damn'd  quarrelling  at  home? 

"  Not  one  good  friend  across  the  water 

"  That  cares  one  farthing  what  you're  a'ter; 

*'  The  Dane,  the  Russian,  and  the  Swede, 

"  Won't  help  you  much  in  time  of  need, 

*'  The  Dutch,  who  hate  such  castle-builders, 

"  Won't  budge  an  inch  without  the  gilders  : 

*'  And  great  the  folly  and  expence  is 

''  Of  hiring  aid  from  foreign  princes ; 

"  The  Irish  too  are  discontented  ;— 

"  G-d  send  that  England  may'nt  repent  it ; 

"  No  soul  to  give  the  least  assistance, 

*'  Not  one  to  keep  up  your  existence ; 

"  Not  the  least  prospect  of  recovering, 

"  E'en  though  Morocco's  swarthy  sovereign 

"  From  Mauritania's  coast  descends 

*'  With  Mahomet  and  all  his  friends — 

"  Curs'd  be  the  hour  that  made  me  dip 

"  So  deep  into  that  fatal  Scrip  !" 

The  last  disgraceful  scene  that  closes 
This  horrible  Metempsychosis 
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The  Muse  in  pity  would  conceal, 
And  gladly  draw  the  friendly  veil ; 
But  when  at  length  both  Bull  and  Bear 
Their  contracts  and  their  faith  forswear, 
And  sooner  far  the  dev'l  could  raise 
Than  payment  on  th'appointed  days ; 
To  shape  of  cursed  Duck  transmuted, 
By  Jews  blasphem'd,  by  Christians  hooted. 
Crippled  they  make  one  despVate  sally, 
And  out  they  waddle  from  the  Alley, 
By  J-HN-TH  n's  detested  door 
Run  quacking,  and  are  seen  no  more. 

Such  means  to  pray  upon  your  fortune 
These  worthy  gentlemen  call  sporting, 
And  give  each  base  negotiation 
The  well-bred  term  of — Speculation. 

Could  I,  ye  gods,  in  equal  strain 
Their  various  fallacies  explain, 
And  all  their  fiend-like  arts  rehearse 
In  faithful  and  immortal  verse, 
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No  more  the  Bull  and  Bear  should  glow 
Resplendent  in  the  solar  bow, 
But  banish'd  to  th'infernal  shore 
Give  Pluto's  realms  two  demons  more : 
"     The  Duck  debarr'd  from  Lethe's  spring, 
Whose  waters  sweet  oblivion  bring, 
In  Phlegethon  her  seat  should  fix, 
And  speculate  the  pools  of  Styx. 

Nor  less  among  th'unletter'd  swains 
This  fashionable  word  obtains ; 
(For  fashion  now  alike  pervades 
The  gorgeous  roof,  and  sylvan  shades) 
Ask  the  rich  clown,  whose  iron  sway 
The  humble  villagers  obey. 
While  penury  and  hunger  wait 
Beside  the  lowly  cottage  gate, 
Why  the  hard  wretch  with-holds  his  grain, 
And  hears  unmov'd  the  poor  complain ; 
Ask  why  he  cumbers  up  his  ground 
With  stacks  of  unthresh'd  com  around, 
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Till  wet  and  mould  have  spoil'd  one  half, 
Or  vermin  ground  it  into  chaff; 
He'll  try  to  modify  his  diction, 
And  tell  you,  'twas  his  own  election. 
He  felt  a  certain  instigation 
To  keep  it  all  on — Speculation. 

Mark  where  the  money-lending  crew 
Their  base  usurious  trade  pursue, 
With  wily  phrase,  and  treacherous  smile 
The  poor  unwary  youth  beguile. 
Oft  to  his  thoughtless  wish  supply 
The  means  of  want  and  infamy? 
All  that  the  anxious  father's  cares 
Have  gather'd  in  his  brighter  years, 
All  that  the  younger  offspring  craves, 
And  oft  the  tender  mother  saves 
From  comforts,  which  her  age  requires, 
In  MORTGAGES  and  bonds  expires. 

And  must  his  fair  paternal  lands 
All  centre  in  such  miscreant  hands  ? 
Just  heav'n  forbid ! — 
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Oh !  may  the  pillory  or  rope 
Prevent  them  in  each  distant  hopcj 
And  all  their  golden  expectations 
Be  airy  dreams  and — Speculations. 

But  turn,  my  gentle  Muse,  nor  deign 
To  dwell  with  that  unhallow'd  train; 
Thy  kindred  bards  demand  thy  song, 
To  them  thy  grateful  notes  prolong, 
Who  quitting  Bath's  ador'd  retreat, 
Her  frolic  sports,  and  pastimes  sweet, 
And  purer  joys  which  verse  inspires, 
Suspend  their  soft  harmonious  lyres, 
*  To-day  all  hast'ning  to  attend 
The  groaning  of  their  much-lov'd  friend, 
A  lady  whose  exalted  station 
Demands  their  utmost  veneration, 
For  me,  I  must  acknowledge  fairly, 
I  visit  at  her  house  but  rarely, 

*  The  twenty-fifth  of  November  1779,  at  which  time  this  poem 
was  written. 
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She  always  has  so  large  a  crowd 

Of  well-bred  men,  who  talk  so  loud, 

Yet  do  I  feel  most  truly  for  her, 

And  look  upon  her  case  with  horror, 

*Tis  now,  as  she  herself  has  reckon'd. 

Five  months,  and  upwards  since  she  quicken'd, 

And  every  moment,  as  'tis  said. 

Is  waiting  to  be  brought  to  bed  ; 

Poor  soul !  what  sorrow  and  vexation 

She  suffer'd  through  the  whole  gestation! 

And  now  but  very  ill  sustains 

The  thoughts  of  her  approaching  pains ; 

So  many  children  she  has  had, 

And  most  of  them  turn'd  out  so  bad. 

Have  quarrel'd  with  her  dearest  neighbours, 

And  marr'd  her  honest  tenants  labours. 

Their  darken'd  dwellings  fill'd  with  strife, 

And  grudg'd  them  every  joy  of  life. 

Kept  such  a  prodigal  retinue, 

Their  wages  eat  up  her  revenue, 

And  all  at  such  a  shameful  rate 

Encreas'd  the  debt  on  her  estate, 
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The  thoughts  of  adding  to  the  number 
Deprive  her  of  her  balmy  slumber ; 
The  same  man  midwife  who,  I  hear, 
Attended  at  her  couche  last  year, 
Speaks  like  a  sensible  physician, 
And  shakes  his  head  at  her  condition ; 
A  stubborn  acrimonious  humoar, 
Which  daily  hastens  to  consume  her, 
Corrupts  her  pancreatic  juices, 
And  choler  without  end  produces. 
And  when  upon  her  brain  'tis  pitch'd, 
'Twill  make  her  talk  like  one  bewitch'd, — 
What  ever  good  ybu  mean  to  do  her, 
To  ev'ry  Question  you  put  to  her, 
The  only  answer  she'll  bestow 
Is — aye,  aye,  aye,  or  «o,  no,  no ; 

Such  symptoms  make  her  friends  begin 
To  think  there's  something  wrong  within, 
That  needs  must  take  before  the  summer 
The  use  of  all  her  members  from  her, 
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Which  in  a  broken  constitution 
Must  soon  bring  on  her  dissolution. 

Then  say,  Oh  I  say,  ye  learned  leeches, 
Whose  fashionable  doctrine  teaches 
That  infants  bear  no  mark  nor  sign 
Of  things  for  which  their  mothers  pine, 
And  evils  which  afflict  the  parent, 
Are  never  in  the  child  inherent, 
Say,  from  this  lady  so  affected 
What  progeny  can  be  expected  ? 
For  me,  (although  'tis  rarely  found 
That  poets  are  for  truth  renown'd) 
I'll  boldly  venture  to  suppose 
She'll  bring  with  strong  convulsive  throes 
Some  ill-shap'd  brat,  of  mien  most  horrid, 
With  marks  of  blood  upon  its  forehead, 
An  odious  imp,  whose  bleared  sight 
Abhors  the  windows  chearful  light. 
Will  squint  at  every  human  soul 
And  long  to  sconce  him  on  the  poll ; 
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Will  pine  for  every  thing  it  sees, 
E'en  for  a  bit  of  dirt  will  teaze, 
And  rather  than  that  bit  refuse, 
Will  eat  it  from  a  ploughman's  shoes ; 
Long  of  his  half-pence  to  unload 
The  meanest  traveller  on  the  road ; 
A  horse^  a  carriage,  or  a  servant 
Will  tear  and  shatter  every  nerve  on't, 
And  sight  of  every  little  tit 
Will  give  it  a  convulsion  fit. 

Meanwhile  some  gossips  that  attend  it 
Outrageous  to  the  devil  would  send  it, 
Will  reprobate  the  odious  creature, 
And  militate  'gainst  every  feature, 
While  others  eager  to  partake 
The  sack,  the  caudle,  and  the  cake, 
Soon  as  the  nurse  has  cloth'd  and  fed  it, 
With  pap  she  borrows  on  the  credit, 
Of  Doctor  Loan,,  whose  famous  tickets 
Kill  gnawing  worms,  and  cure  the  rickets. 
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Will  take  the  baby  in  their  arms, 
And  hit  upon  some  secret  charms, 
Some  latent  Je  ne  sgay  quoi,  or  grace, 
Which  hitherto  they  ne'er  could  trace, 
Will  kiss  it,  dandle  and  caress  it. 
And  try  in  some  new  mode  to  dress  it, 
Declaring  that  it  looks  so  smugly 
'Twas  strange  they  ever  thought  it  ugly, 
Then  smile  with  joy  and  admiration. 
And  call  the  monster — Speculation. 
But  though  they  change  its  dress  and  name, 
Its  nature  will  remain  the  same. 
Will  still  defy  their  best  endeavour. 
And  squint  as  horribly  as  ever. 

But  soft — methinks,  my  wond'ring  eyes 
Behold  a  motley  phantom  rise. 
Of  shape  grotesque  and  wild,  its  hand 
Upholds  a  variegated  wand  ; 
It  frowns — it  smiles — and  who  can  tell 
Whether  it  comes  from  heav'n  or  hell, 
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Whether  from  country  or  from  court, 

Of  evil  or  of  good  import, 

A  serio-comic  face  it  wears, 

And  rudely  thus  assaults  mine  ears ! 

*'  What  are  these  wild  mysterious  strains, 
"  These  figments  of  thy  wayward  brains, 
"  That  seem  to  cast  some  latent  stigma 
"  In  parable,  and  dark  enigma  ? 

**  But  that  I  never  yet  could  find 
"  That  thou  to  banter  wert  inclin'd, 
"  This  uncouth  fable  would  appear 
"  Some  satire  in  disguise  to  bear, 
"  And  learned  critics  might  conjecture, 
"  That  thou  in  this  good  lady's  picture, 
"  Wouldst  ridicule  by  implication 
*'  The  great  assembly  of  the  nation, 
"  And  in  her  hapless  child  exhibit 
"  The  portrait  of  its  annual  tribute ; 
"  But  well  I  know,  th' esteem  profound 
"  Thou  bearest  for  that  sacVed  ground^ 
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"  Would  ne'er  permit  thee  to  complain 
'*  Of  aught  its  wise  decrees  ordain]; 
"  And  sure,  whatever  comic  scene 
"  Might  move  thy  laughter,  or  thy  spleen, 
'*  Thou  ne'er  couldst  deem  that  virtuous  Senate 
**  A  theme  to  jest,  or  draw  thy  pen  at ; 
"  That  awful  dome,  where  Candor  sweet, 
"  And  Modesty  have  fix'd  their  seat, 
*'  Where,  like  the  Conscript  Sires,  we're  told, 
"  Or  Areopagites  of  old, 
*'  Grave  senators  in  council  deep 
•'  Their  amicable  vigils  keep ; 
*'  Ne'er  sufifer  envy,  rage,  or  hate, 
"  To  trespass  on  their  calm  debate, 
"  But  free  from  faction,  noise,  and  broil, 
"  Through  every  doubtful  question  toil ; 
'*  Where  youthful  orators  in  diction 
*'  Replete  with  reason  and  conviction, 
"  In  Ciceronian  style  and  air 
*'  Such  potent  truities  declare 
"  E'en  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance, 
"  They'll  pledge  themselves  in  every  sentence: 

R  r 
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"  All  with  such  decency  profound 
*'  Their  well-digested  thoughts  propound, 
"  All  with  such  wise  reserve  conceal 
"  The  secrets  of  the  public  weal, 
'*  That  never  yet  or  friend  or  foe   ' 
*'  Presum'd  their  sage  resolves  to  know, 
"  Or  dar'd  to  fathom,  or  to  scan 
'*  The  purpose  of  the  deep  divan ; 
"  Who  to  that  pinnacle  of  fame 
'*  Have  rais'd  a  Briton's  glorious  name, 
'*  With  such  success  their  schemes  have  planned, 
"  Triumphantly  they  dare  command 
"  Our  armies  and  our  fleets  to  roll 
"  Their  thunder  to  each  distant  pole, 
"  And  boldly  bid  the  world  defiance — 
"  Without  one  friendly  power's  alliance. 

"  See  then,  what  prudent  ways  are  tried, 
'*  And  MEANS  how  faithfully  applied, 
"  See  with  what  rapid  steps  you  tend 
"  To  glory,  and  to  wealth  ascend ! 
"  And  if  thou  deem'st  one  tax  too  hard, 
"  Thou  art  the  most  ungenerous  bard 
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"  That  ever  in  audacious  strain 
"  Presum'd  his  betters  to  arraign, 
"  Or  e'er  consum'd  the  midnight  taper, 
"  To  set  his  worthless  hand  to  paper. 

"  And  must  thou  call  th'AoNiAN  maids 
"  From  Helicon's  enchanting  shades, 
"  Must  all  to  the  Exchange  descend, 

"  And  Phcebus  at  the  Bank  attend, 

"  In  jingling  rhyme,  and  groveling  strain 

"  Those  virtuous  gentry  to  arraign, 

"  Who  for  no  mean,  no  sordid  ends, 

'*  But  merely  to  oblige  their  friends, 

"  To  purchase  stock  at  their  request, 

'*  And  pay  for't  when  it  suits  them  best, 

"  Their  interest  and  good  procure, 
'*  Their  properties  and  lives  insure, 
*'  All  excercise  their  Speculation, 
"  All  labour  in  their  just  vocation, 
'*  In  that  great  seat  of  useful  knowledge, 
"  Fam'd  Johnathan's  illustrious  college? 
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"  Where  from  the  servitor  that  stands 
"  Prepar'd,  to  run  at  their  commands, 
*'  And  pupils  who  attend  their  lectures 
"  Up  to  the  doctors  and  directors, 
"  All  labour  for  their  country's  sake, 
"  All  shew  their  readiness  to  make 
'•  By  paper  currency  alone 
"  Her  credit  and  her  glory  known ; 

"  What  though  some  vulgar  souls  may  blame 
*'  Such  generous  ways  to  wealth  and  fame, 
"  And  think  that  Gaming  is  a  science 
'*  On  which  there  is  but  small  reliance, 
"  Let  such  impartially  look  round 
"  And  see  how  men  for  sense  renown'd, 
"  Of  birth,  of  character,  and  fame, 
"  Its  vast  utility  proclaim, 
"  And  from  that  fount  what  blessings  flow 
*'  By  precept  and  example  shew ! 
"  See  those  who  o'er  the  state  preside, 
"  And  all  its  secret  motions  guide, 
**  With  what  philanthropy  and  zeal 
*'  They  twirl  it  round  the  lottery  wheel, 
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*'  And  give  by  frequent  revolution 

"  New  vigour  to  your  constitution ! 

**  Nor  fewer  thanks  are  due  to  those 

**  Their  tickets  who  in  shares  dispose, 

"  Who  every  wholesome  art  explore, 

"  And  from  compassion  to  the  poor 

"  Their  generosity  display, 

*'  And  lend  their  horses  for  the  day  ! 

"  Such  useful  policies  moreover 

*'  By  fair  arithmetic  discover, 

"  Five  shillings,  luckily  turn'd  round, 

"  Present  you  with  an  hundred  pound ; 

"  Nor  less  their  faithful  cares  extend 

"  To  many  an  enterprising  friend, 

"  By  whom  some  blanks  may  be  foreboded, 

*'  And  who  with  tickets  overloaded 

"  Might  chance,  without  their  kind  insurance^ 

"  To  suffer  everlasting  durance, 

"  And  like  the  rash  Ixion  feel 

"  The  torments  of  the  rolling  wheel. 

"  What  though  some  bankruptcies  be  made 
"  From  generous  contempt  of  trade, 
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"  Such  ills,  if  rightly  understood, 
*'  Are  all  intended  for  your  good ; 
"  A  limb  recover'd  from  a  fracture, 
"  Becomes  the  firmer  and  compacter, 
*'  And  oft'  the  world  a  tradesman  sees, 
"  Like  him  who  fought  with  Hercules, 
"  By  bankruptcy  the  richer  grown, 
*'  And  strength  obtain,  by  tumbling  down. 
*'  Who  then  behind  the  counter's  gloom 
*'  The  tedious  moments  would  consume, 
"  His  paltry  merchandise  retailing,    * 
"  And  scarcity  of  cash  bewailing, 
"  When  in  an  instant  he  might  make 
"  His  fortune  by  one  single  stake ; 
"  With  such  facility  explore 
"  The  Alley's  unexhausted  store, 
**  And  to  such  friends  the  task  assign 
^^  To  dig  in  th^t  Peruvian  minef 

"  Such  are  the  men  thy  muse  compares 
"  To  Bulls,  to  crippled  Ducks,  and  Bears, 
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**  By  Rhadamanth's  infernal  laws, 

"  Chastises  first,  then  hears  their  cause. 

"  But  ah !  what  envy  hast  thou  shewn, 
"  (For  envy  prompted  thee  alone) 
"  Who  thus  wouidst  blacken  with  thy  pen 
"  Those  courteous,  those  obliging  men, 
"  Who  in  pecuniary  affairs 
*'  For  all  mankind  exert  their  cares, 
*'  Shew  such  integrity  and  zeal, 
"  Yet  modestly  their  names  conceal, 
*'  From  pity's  generous  source  alone 
"  Make  every  human  want  their  own, 
"  The  poor  by  scripture  rules  befriend, 
"  Are  kind^  are  merciful^  and  lend^ 
"  Good  men ;  whose  tender  care  supplies, 
"  What  oft'  the  churlish  sire  denies, 
"  Who  teach  th'  aspiring  youth  to  try 
'*  The  joys  of  independency, 
*'  No  longer  to  endure  the  chain 
"  Of  harsh  restraint,  no  more  complain 
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"  How  tardily  each  rising  sun    - 

"  Brings  liberty,  and  twenty  one : 

*'  Give  him  to  shew  his  taste  and  sense 

"  By  careless  and  polite  expence, 

"  His  puerile  delights  dismiss, 

"  And  antedate  each  manly  bliss,' 

"  The  drudgeries  of  life  despise, 

"  And  all  the  serious  thoughts  that  rise 

"  From  toilsome  business  to  annoy 

"  The  transports  of  each  circling  joy .' 

*'  What  though  the  demon  of  Contrition, 
"  Remorse,  and  Shame,  and  Admonition, 
"  And  Retrospect  with  frown  severe 
"  Oft  check  him  in  his  bold  career; 
"  Theirs  is  the  friendly  task  to  screen 
"  The  horrors  of  their  ghastly  mien, 
"  And  gild  with  smiles,  and  prospects  gay 
"  The  morning  of  his  youthful  day ; 

"  Oh !  friends  sincere :  whose  counsels  blast 
*'  The  bitter  thoughts  of  errors  past, 
"  Such  means  for  present  bliss  bestow, 
"  Such  disregard  for  future  woe ! 
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"  Fool  as  thou  art,  thou  ne'er  didst  read 
*'  That  wise,  that  speculative  creed, 
"  Which  some  great  theorist^  no  doubt, 
"  Of  nice  morality  found  out, 
"  And  many  an  able  politician 
"  Has  practis'd  with  exact  precision, 

"  That  PRIVATE  VICES  ARE  THE  SOURCE 

*' Of  PUBLIC  benefits;  of  course 

*'  Fraud,  luxury,  and  pride  conspire 

"  To  raise  a  nation's  glory  higher ; 

**  And  men  of  parts  and  educations, 

**  Your  mayors  of  towns  and  corporations, 

"  This  creed  so  well  have  understood, 

"  So  us'd  it  for  their  country's  good, 
"  That  seldom  they've  a  member  sent 
"  To  speak  their  sense  in  parliament, 
"  But  such  as  claims  the  best  pretence 
'*  From  dissipation  and  expence ; 
"  Talents  which  all  the  world  confess 
*'  So  justly  warrant  his  success, 
"  That  when  th'  election  day  comes  on, 
"  He's  fairly  chosen, — and  undone : 

s  s 
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"  A  circumstance  which  shews  no  bhndness, 

*'  In  those  to  whom  he  owes  the  kindness, 

"  But  much  of  pubHc  virtue  savours 

"  And  wisdom  in  conferring  favours, 

"  It  whets  his  wit,  his  fears  removes, 

"  The  firmness  of  his  mind  improves, 

"  And  makes  him  wade  through  thick  and  thin 

"  The  very  instant  he  gets  in, 

"  Observe  the  most  exact  attendance, 

"  And  crack  his  jokes  on  independence, 

"  Till  industry  at  length  procure 

*'  Some  pretty  little  snug  douceur^ 

"  Which  makes  him  quietly  intrench, 

"  And  squat  behind  the  Treasury  Bench, 

"  As  well  it  may ;  and  who  can  grudge  it 

"  When,  at  the  opening  of  the  Budget, 

*•  This  generous  persevering  creature 

"  Is  straining  every  nerve  and  feature, 

"  And  holds  the  candle  to  unlock  it — 

*'  Without  one  farthing  in  his  pocket. 

"  See  how  necessity  calls  forth 
"  The  latent  seeds  of  parts  and  worth, 
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*'  What  useful  members  of  a  state 

"  Extravagance  and  vice  create, 

"  And  what  to  luxury  we  owe, 

"  From  whence  such  public  blessings  flow ! 

"  Dost  think  unless  by  Heav'n's  decrees 

"  Such  great  such  generous  souls  as  these 

**  Had  sold  the  profits  of  their  income, 

"  Or  nobly  dar'd  in  bonds  to  sink  em, 

"  They'd  ever  with  such  care  and  pain 

"  Their  senatorial  rights  maintain, 

"  Or  worthily  have  fill'd  a  station 

"  Of  such  importance  to  the  nation  ? 

'*  No — from  depravity  and  need 

"  Fame,  freedom,  wealth,  and  strength  proceed, 

"  'Tis  penury  gives  resolution, 

"  And  pride  supports  a  constitution, 

'*  And  all  by  just  unerring  laws 

"  Conspire  to  serve  the  public  cause. 

"  Sure  then  some  gratitude  attends 
"  All  who  promote  such  glorious  ends, 
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"  And  tell  me  who  more  justly  claim 

"  The  honours  due  to  civic  fame, 

"  Than  that  disinterested  band, 

"  Whose  aid,  whose  friendship  you  command, 

"  Whose  gold  like  ambergrease  is  us'd, 

"  And  o'er  mankind  its  sweets  diffus'd : 

*'  Great  philosophic  souls  !  whom  you 

"  With  ignominious  rhymes  pursue, 

"  And  in  thy  doggVel  verse  exhibit 

"  As  subjects  to  adorn  a  gibbet. 

"  Ye  deities  who  guard  the  plains 
"  Where  innocence  and  virtue  reigns, 
"  And  make  the  artless  farmer  know 
"  What  blessings  from  contentment  flow, 
*'  Far  be  the  rude  unhallow'd  bard 
**  That  views  him  with  profane  regard  ! 
"  Far  be  that  infamous  report, 
*'  That  vices  which  adorn  a  court, 
"  And  render  modish  life  complete, 
"  Invade  the  peasant's  homely  seat, 
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"  And  if  some  man  of  taste  brings  down 

'*  The  reigning  fashions  of  the  town, 

*'  Full  many  a  country  coxcomb  tries 

"  To  prove  as  wicked,  and  as  wise, 

*•  Will  drink,  and  cheat,  and  wh-re,  and  play, 

"  And  when  he  comes  his  rent  to  pay, 

"  Will  shake  his  head,  and  scratch  his  ear, 

"  And  tell  you  that  your  farm's  too  dear, 

**  And  hopes,  as  corn's  so  cheap  of  late, 

"  Your  honour  will  his  rent  abate ; 

"  Curs'd  be  the  envious  breath  of  fame, 
"  Whose  babbling  trumpet  would  proclaim 
"  That  since  the  country's  richer  grown, 
"  And  landlords  from  their  seats  are  flown, 
"  Proud  tenants  with  rapacious  hand 
*'  Engross  the  produce  of  their  land, 
"  Usurp  the  empire  of  the  plains, 
**  And  lord  it  o'er  the  humble  swains ; 
"  Oh  vile  report,  oh  base  surmise ! 
*'  When  prudent  men  those  means  devise 
*'  Such  plenteous  succour  to  provide, 
"  'Gainst  scarcity  and  want  betide, 
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'*  Like  Egypt's  king  their  corn  withold, 
"  When  sev'n  year's  famine  was  foretold. 

"  I  grant  'twere  better  to  cut  short 
"  Monopolies  of  every  sort, 
*'  And  much,  no  doubt,  your  country  boasts 
"  That  those  who  ftll  your  highest  posts, 
"  Th'  Exchequer,  Navy,  Trade,  and  War, 
"  Such  mean,  such  selfish  ways  abhor, 
'*  And  do  their  best  as  by  the  act  is 
'*  Prescribed,  to  stop  so  vile  a  practice ; 
**  Your  Clergy  too,  their  zeal  is  such, 
"  Deserve  your  gratitude  as  much, 
"  Who  'mid  the  toils  and  cares  they  find 
"  In  bishoprics  to  dean'ries  join'd, 
"  Besides  the  troubles  which  attend  'em 
"  In  holding  livings  in  commendam, 
"  Find  time  for  preaching  and  enforcing 
"  Their  arguments  against  engrossing  ; 
"  Yet  sure  the  men  whose  faithful  toil 
•'  Oft  cultivates  the  barren  soil, 
"  That's  wisely  taken  from  the  poor, 
"  And  never  felt  the  plough  before, 
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"  Make  plenty  spread  her  bounteous  horn, 

"  And  vallies  stand  so  thick  with  corn, 

""  That  when  their  tythes  they  homeward  bring, 

"  The  joyful  parsons  laugh  and  sing, 

"  Surely  such  men  who  slave  and  sweat, 

"  For  all  th'  advantages  they  get, 

"  May  keep  their  grain,  their  only  treasure, 

"  Without  one  Christian  soul's  displeasure ; 

"  Ah !  well  they  know,  that  if  the  poor 
*'  Were  cloth 'd  and  fed,  they'd  work  no  more, 
"  That  nothing  makes  mankind  so  good, 
"  So  tractable,  as  want  of  food, 
"  And  like  those  frugal  politicians, 
"  Who  take  their  maxims  from  physicians, 
"  Think  starving  is  the  best  foundation 
"  Of  popular  subordination. — 

"  But  on  this  point  you  more  shall  hear, 
"  And  those,  you  have  abus'd,  revere, 
"  When  next  with  terror  and  dismay 
"  My  awful  image  you  survey ; 
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*'  Meanwhile  no  more  thy  spleen  be  shewn- 
"  Hast  thou  no  failings  of  thine  own, 
"  No  ruling  passion  in  thy  breast, 
"  That  robs  thee  of  thy  balmy  rest?  " 

Yes,  yes,  I  cry — to  all  mankind 
Their  frailties  are  by  fate  assign'd, 
And  he's  the  happiest  and  the  best, 
Who  with  the  fewest  is  opprest ; 
In  me,  I  must  confess  my  failing, 
An  itch  for  scribbling  is  prevailing, 
A  vice  which  many  a  rhyming  elf 
Partakes  in  common  with  myself, 
And  since  administration  tries 
Such  various  means  to  raise  supplies, 
I  wonder  much  they  ne'er  determine 
To  raise  a  tax  on  all  such  vermin, 
And  claim  a  shilling  in  the  pound 
Of  all  who  tread  poetic  ground ; 
No  bard  to  Helicon  should  ride. 
Unless  he  first  were  qualified. 
For  Pegasus  his  money  pay. 
And  shew  his  ticket  for  the  day ; 
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Since  ministers  find  such  resources 
In  men's  absurd  and  vicious  courses, 
.  And  vanity  and  ostentation 
Are  deem'd  fit  subjects  for  taxation, 
Sure  they  might  fine  the  brains  of  those 
Who  sin  no  less  in  filthy  prose, 
And  gold  by  chymick  art  distil 
From  essence  of  the  gray  goose  quill : 
Which  though  'twould  savour  of  extorting 
From  men  of  very  slender  fortune, 
Such  as  all  meaner  arts  disown, 
And  live  upon  their  wits  alone. 
Must  at  a  moderate  computation, 
Raise  half  a  million  to  the  nation. 

But  if  the  truth  I  must  impart, 
And  say  what  passion  rules  my  heart, 
No  thirst  for  honours  wealth  or  pow'r 
E'er  robb'd  me  of  one  quiet  hour, 
No  party -zeal,  no  factious  aim 
Torment  me  with  their  raging  flame, 

Tt 
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But  anxious  thoughts  for  England's  sake 
Will  oft'  the  slumbring  muse  awake, 
And  hopes  to  please  in  faithful  strain 
The  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  humane, 
My  soul  with  strong  ambition  fir'd, 
And  these  incondite  rhymes  inspir'd, 
Taught  me  to  think  no  toil  severe 
Awhile  to  catch  their  list'ning  ear, 
And  make  their  smiles  and  approbation 
The  object  of  my  Speculation. 
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Ferse  1. — Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of^men^  and  of 
*  angels^  and  have  not  charity^  lam  become  as  ^sounding 
brass,  or  a*  tinkling  cymbal. 


1.  Had  it  pleas'd  him,  from  whom  all  wisdom  flows, 
Him,  who  each  good,  each  perfect  gift  bestows, 
With  knowledge  to  exalt  my  feeble  mind, 
Bright '  as  e'er  shed  its  lustre  on  mankind  ; 
Though  on  my  lips  persuasive  accents  hung, 
Soft  *  as  the  music  of  an  angel's  tongue, 
Still  should  I  languish,  still  my  soul  despair, 
Wert  thou,  sweet  Charity,  a  stranger  there ; 
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Verse  % — And  though  I  have  the  'gift  of  prophecy^  and  un- 
derstand all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge  ;  *  and  though  I 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
have  not  charity,''!  am  nothing. 

Versed, — And^  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 


Vain  were  my  voice,  as  sounding  brass '  that  rings 
To  deeds  of  heroes,  or  the  pomp  of  kings, 
Vain  as  the  tinkhng  cymbal,*  that  displays 
Man's  gaudy  pride — but  not  th'  Almighty's  praise.— 

2,,  Could  I  in  '  various  languages  expound 
All  subtile  texts,  all  mysteries  profound. 
Could  I  by  "faith  the  solid  rocks  displace, 
And  make  the  mountains  tremble  from  their  base. 
Still,  in  my  breast  shouldst  thou  refuse  to  reign, 
My'  faith  were  fruitless,  and  my  knowledge  vain. 

3.  Though  the  rich  produce  of  my  worldly  store 
In '  alms  profuse,  I  lavish  on  the  poor, 
Yet  all  unmov'd  their  mournful  tales  can  hear, 
Nor  for  their  sufferings  drop  one  silent  tear ; 
If  ne'er  from  god-like  pity's  sacred  source 
My  bounty  flow,  nor  heav'n  direct  its  course, 
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poovy  and  though  *  1  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  charity,  *''it  profiteth  me  nothing. 
Verse  4. — Charity"*  suffer eth  long,  and  is  **kind  ;  Charity 


If  vanity  provoke  the  generous  deed — 

Mean  is  the  gift,  and  small  will  be  its  meed ; 

Though  to  a  *  martyr's  glory  I  aspire, 

And  seek  my  triumphs  in  the  torturing  fire, 

Firm  and  undaunted  to  my  latest  breath 

Brave  the  slow  flame,  and  court  the  lingVing  death ; 

If  thy  sweet  virtues  from  my  soul  depart. 

Thy  Christian  love  be  foreign  from  my  heart, 

He  best  can  tell,  who  all  our  thoughts  surveys. 

How  "*  vain  the  boast,  the  profit,  and  the  praise. 

4.  Tis  thine  the  raging  passions  to  control, 

To  calm,  to  strengthen,  and  confirm  the  soul, 

Teach  "  slighted  worth  with  patience  to  sustain 

The  pow'rful  man's  neglect,  the  fool's  disdain, 

Th'  ungrateful  friend's  revolt ;  or  keener  pang 

(Keen  as  the  bearded  steel,  or  serpent's  fang,) 

That  waits  (too  oft,  alas!)  the  perjur'd  vow. 

And  lost  aftectionc's  cold  and  scornful  brow : 

u  u 
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^^envieth  not ;  Charity  ^*vauntelh  not  itself;  is  not  puffed  up. 
Verse  5. — Doth^^  not  behave  itself  unseemly^  ^^  seeketh  not 

her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  ^*thinketh  no  evil. 
Verse   6. — Rejoiceth'^  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the 

^Hruth: 

The  "  silent  eloquence  of  kindness  meek 
Beams  from  thine  eyes,  and  mantles  in  thy  cheek ; 
From  "  envy  free  and  '*  pride's  o'erbearing  sway 
Thou  tak'st  thy  mild  and  inoffensive  way ; 

5 .  Grace ''  in  thy  gestures  and  thy  looks  is  seen ; 
Gentle  thy  words,  and  courteous  is  thy  mien, 
Thou '"  scorn'st  to  cast  the  proud  indignant  frown 
On  other's  merits,  or  to  boast  thine  own, 
Oe'r'^  anger,  hatred,  or  revenge  to  brood. 
Record  "  the  evil,  and  forget  the  good ; 

6.  Or  aught,  that  can  thy  neighbour's  peace  destroy, 
Make*'  the  base  subject  of  thy  barbarous  joy ; 
If  just  the  censure  that  affects  his  fame, 
'Tis  thine  to  pity,  not  increase  his  shame ; 
If  false  the  charge,  thy  soul  can  know  no  rest, 
Till  *  truth  appear,  and  heal  his  wounded  breast : 
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Ferse  7. — Beareth*'  all  things^  **believeth  all  things^  hopeth^ 
all  things^  **endureth  all  things. 

Ferse  8. — Charity  never  faileth :  but  whether  there  be  pro- 
phecies^^ they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues ^^  they 
shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge^^^  it  shall  vanish 
away. 

Verse  9, — For  we  *"  know  in  part^  and  we  ^  prophesy  in  part. 


7.  Forbearing"  all,  and  trusting  still  to  find 
Some  virtues  'mid  the  failings  of  mankind, 
Thou  o'er  their  faults  canst  draw  the  friendly  veil, 
The"  better  part  believe,  the  worse  conceal, 
Still  *^  hope  that  time  their  frailties  may  remove. 
And  **  wait  the  hour  with  patience  and  with  love. 

8.  Doctrines  shall  cease,  and  "  inspiration  fail, 
The  **gift  of  languages  no  more  prevail, 
Knowledge  *^  shall  fade  away ;  but  thou  shalt  bloom. 
Thy  graces  flourish  in  the  life  to  come. 

9.  Ah !  what  are  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  man 
But  emblems  of  his  own  contracted  span? 

In  "  part  alone  he  knows,  in  part  is  given 
Wisdom"  to  teach,  and  lead  the  way  to  heaven^ 
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Ferse  10. — But  when  that  which  is^'' perfect  is  come,  then" 
thai  which  is  in  part  '*  shall  be  done  away. 


10.  To  heav'n's  blest  regions/"  where  perfection  reigns, 
And  knowledge  absolute  her  throne  maintains ; 
There  when  the  soul,  in  search  of  purer  day, 
Loos'd  from  mortahty's  impris'ning  clay 
Shall  swifter  than  the  forked  lightning  dart, 
His  "  vain  attainments  shall  like  shades  depart, 
And  vision  infinite  of  truths  divine 
That  far  beyond  his  weak  conception  shine, 
Drown'*  the  faint  glimmerings  of  his  mental  rays 
In  one  all-pow'rful  and  immortal  blaze. 

So  when  the  Night  around  th'  etherial  fields 
In  clouded  state  her  ebon  sceptre  wields, 
Millions  of  orbs  amid  the  starry  zone 
With  glittering  gems  adorn  her  sable  throne ; 
But  when,  the  world's  bright  lamp,  the  golden  sun 
Bursts  from  the  East  his  glorious  course  to  run 
Lost  in  th'  effulgence  of  his  radiant  fire 
Those  feeble  ministers  of  Light  expire. 
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Ferse  11. — fVhen  I  was"  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  un- 
derstood ^*  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  "  / 
became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things. 

Verse  12,. — For ^^ now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly;  hut 


1 1 .  In  life's  "  first  spring,  in  childhood's  playful  age, 
What  trifles  charm,  what  idle  cares  engage ! 

I  How  '*  narrow,  how  confus'd  the  sense  appears, 

Till  reason  dawn,  and  light  our  riper  years ! 
Tis  then"  with  judgment  and  discretion  fraught 
We  slight  the  objects  of  our  infant  thought ; 
Chang'd  is  each  passion,  each  desire,  and  aim, 
No  more  our  actions,  or  our  words  the  same ; 

12.  Yet  greater  still  the  change,  that  shall  translate 
Man  from  his  earthly  to  his  heavenly  state. 

From '"partial  Knowledge  shall  his  soul  redeem. 
And  clear  from  doubts  his  intellectual  beam, 
Cast  the  dark  glass  away  that  dims  his  sight, 
And  gild  his  prospect  with  celestial  Light, 
Bear  him  beyond  the  follies,  and  the  strife, 
And  painful  pleasures  of  this  sinful  life. 
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then^^  face  to  face:  now  I  know  in  part ;  but''  then  shall 
I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known. 
Verse  IS. — And  now  abideth^^  Faith^  Hope^  Charity^  these 
three  ;^  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity, 


Oh  glorious  change  !  that  shall  such  light  display,* 

And  ope  one  perfect  and  eternal  day ! 

Where"  in  th'  Almighty's  presence  we  shall  shine, 

See,  and  adore  his  attributes  divine, 

His  pow'r,  his  wisdom,  and  his  mercy  own, 

And  "Him  shall  know as  we  ourselves  are  known! 

13.  Whilst  in  these  gloomy  vales  of  life  we  stray, 
Hope''  cheers  our  souls,  and  Faith  directs  our  way ; 
But  when  to  yon  bright  realms  of  joy  we  soar, 
Faith  shall  expire,  and  Hope  be  known  no  more  : 
Faith  shall  be  lost  in  Certainty's  abyss, 
And  Hope  absorb'd  in  everlasting  Bliss ; 
But*°  Thee,  Thou  fairest  Grace,  nor  death,  nor  doom, 
Nor  ever-rolling  ages  shall  consume, 

*  For  with  thee  is  the  Well  of  Life,  and  in  thy  Light  shall  we  see  Light. 
Psalm  XXX vi.  v.  9- 
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Thou  with  congenial  spirits  mix'd  above 
Shall  fill  all  Heaven  with  Harmony  and  Love, 
In  splendor  seen,  and  full  perfection  known 
Thy  station  fix  by  God's  eternal  throne ; 
There  with  compassion  all  our  errors  scan, 
And  plead  the  cause  of  frail  and  sinful  Man. 


THE 


FARMER'S    DAUGHTER, 


POETICAL    TALE. 


X  X 


TO  THE  READER. 

1  HIS  mile  piece  is  founded  upon  a  circumslance  which  really 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  late  very  severe  winter^  in  which 
many  persons  were  frozen  to  death;  amongst  whom  was  the 
unfortunate  young  Woman  who  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
lines:  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  reputable  farmer ,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  great  beauty^  and  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  ;  but  was  unhappily  seduced  under  a  promise 
of  marriage^  by  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  aban- 
doned by  him  ;  and  in  following  him  to  London  met  with  her 
untimely  death.  The  Author  has  attempted  to  put  her  melan- 
choly story  into  a  poetical,  but  simple  dress,  and  shall  think 
himself  very  happy  should  he  prove  successful  in  his  endea- 
vours to  set  innocence  upon  its  guards  and  to  promote  the 

cause  of  virtue. 

C.A. 

Bath,  April,  1795. 


THE 

FARMER'S    DAUGHTER, 

A  POETICAL  TALE. 

Kk.EEN  was  the  blast,  and  bleak  the  morn, 

When  Lucy  took  her  way, 
To  seek  the  wretch,  whose  perjur'd  vows 

Had  led  her  youth  astray : 

A  warrior  he,  though  little  fam'd 

For  warlike  trophies  won, 
Who  well  might  boast  of  triumphs  gain*d 

O'er  many  a  maid  undone : 

Of  honour  nice,  his  gaming  debts 

Full  punctually  he  paid, 
His  valour  he  in  duels  oft 

And  midnight  broils  display 'd : 
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In  British  arms,  but  not,  I  deem, 
With  heart  of  British  mould, 

For  British  hearts  are  firm  and  true, 
And  tender  as  they're  bold : 

If  such,  he  ne'er,  in  social  guise, 

Poor  Lucy  to  decoy. 
Had  shard  her  parents'  friendly  board. 

And  stol'n  their  only  joy : 

Had  scorn'd  to  pledge  the  marriage  vow, 

And  basely  steal  away, 
While  all  compos'd  in  slumbers  sweet 

The  injur'd  damsel  lay : 

Alas  i  she  ne'er  suspected  ill, 

Who  never  ill  design'd. 
And  void  of  art,  ne'er  knew  the  guile 

Of  man's  degenerate  mind  : 

As  spotless  as  the  blooming  flower, 
Which  long  unheeded  grew. 

She  little  reck'd  her  beauty's  power, 
Or  e'er  its  dangers  knew : 
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With  ev'ry  Christian  virtue  grac'd, 

She  serv'd  in  early  youth 
Her  God,  her  parents,  and  her  friends, 

With  duty,  love,  and  truth : 

Blest  in  the  harmless,  homely  joys 

The  rural  plains  afford. 
She  liv'd  by  ev'ry  maid  belov'd. 

By  ev'ry  swain  ador'd, 

Who,  when  at  each  revolving  May 

They  cull'd  the  vernal  grove. 
Were  proud  to  raise  the  garland  gay 

Her  taper  fingers  wove : 

To  her  in  winter's  hour,  oppress'd 

With  cold  and  hunger  sore, 
The  aged  peasants  would  repair, 

And  bless  her  friendly  door ; 

At  her  request,  the  dairy  oft 

And  farmer's  stack  supplied 
That  aid,  the  guardians  of  the  poor 

Their  pressing  wants  denied : 
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And  when  the  stack  or  dairy  fail'd, 
She'd  bring  her  Httle  store, 

And  give  her  mite,  and  heave  a  sigh, 
And  wish  that  Uttle  more. 

O !  days  of  innocence  and  peace ! 

O !  nights  of  sweet  repose, 
From  you  those  balmy  blessings  flow 

Which  virtue  only  knows  ! 

Such  were  the  days  that  Lucy  knew, 
Such  harmless  nights  as  these 

Calm'd  ev'ry  scene,  made  labour  light, 
And  ev'ry  object  please  : 

But  ah  !  farewell  those  blissful  scenes 
Which  midst  its  native  plains 

Fond  childhood  views  with  partial  eyes, 
And  age  itself  retains ; 

Scenes  which  in  sweet  remembrance  give 

That  sadly  pleasing  joy. 
Not  all  the  busy  cares  of  life. 

Or  rolling  years  destroy ; 
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The  spot  where  erst  her  parents  glad 

Her  infant  sports  survey 'd, 
And  where  so  late  with  pride  they  view'd 

Their  sweet  unblemish'd  maid  ; 

Farewell  her  youthful  joys ;  the  dance, 

The  roundelay,  and  glee. 
By  self-taught  lads  and  lasses  sung 

Beneath  her  favourite  tree : 

The  Sunday  walk,  the  village  bells 

That  charm'd  the  silent  glen, 
The  warbling  birds poor  Lucy  ne'er 

Shall  taste  those  joys  again ! 

By  passions  torn,  which  ne'er  till  now 

Her  gentle  nature  knew, 
With  many  a  home-felt  pang  she  bad 

Her  native  plains  adieu ; 

That  city  gay  the  fair  one  sought 

With  heart  oppress'd  with  woe, 
To  which  the  fair  with  woful  hearts 

Are  seldom  wont  to  go, 
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To  London  bent  her  hasty  steps 

In  evil  hour,  to  prove 
Her  base  deceiver's  plighted  vows, 

And  claim  his  lawful  love : 

Ne'er  thought  her  image  from  his  soul 

So  quickly  could  depart, 
But  tears  and  soft  persuasive  sighs 

Might  still  recall  his  heart : 

Vain  hope !  his  love,  his  plighted  vows 
Exchang'd  for  oaths  profane. 

He  to  his  gambling  haunts  had  flown, 
And  cast  the  desp'rate  main, 

Unmindful  of  a  tender  wife. 

Who  erst  like  Lucy  fair 
To  him  her  ample  portion  gave. 

And  snatch'd  him  from  despair, 

But  now  neglected  and  forlorn 

Her  lonely  vigils  kept, 
While  round  her  knees  her  pensive  babes 

Stood  wond'ring  why  she  wept. 
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Mean  time  her  eager  anxious  way 

From  morning's  dawning  light, 
Poor  Lucy  held,  till  length  ning  shades 

Announced  th* approaching  night: 

When  lo !  her  devious  steps  she  took, 

The  beaten  road  unknown, 
Where  frozen  show'rs  had  o'er  the  ground 

Their  fleecy  mantle  thrown  ; 

She  who  so  late  at  close  of  day, 

Beside  the  cheerful  blaze, 
Was  wont  to  ply  the  needle's  toil. 

And  chant  her  blithsome  lays, 

At  that  chill  hour,  bewilder'd  stood, 

Nor  aught  survey'd  around 
But  snow-clad  hills,  and  lonely  streams 

In  icy  fetters  bound : 

*'  Oh  heaven !  she  cry'd,  is  this  a  dream, 

"  Or  vision  of  despair, 
"  Or  do  I  live,  my  virtue  fled, 

'^  A  living  death  to  bear? 
Yy 
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"  Shameless  I  left  my  parents'  house, 
"  And  shame  forbad  return, 

*'  Though  sure  they  oft  on  Lucy  calFd, 
"  For  Lucy  still  they  mourn ; 

*'  For  me  they  sigh'd  the  live -long  day, 
'*  'Till  moaning  in  their  bed, 

"  For  me,  ungrateful  wretch,  for  me 
"  Their  mingled  tears  they  shed : 

"  How  could  I  dare  to  them  unknown 

**  His  letters  to  receive, 
"  These  letters  base,  that  made  me  first 

"  His  artful  tale  believe  ? 

"  These  tokens  of  his  broken  faith 
"  Which  in  my  breast  I  wore 

"  So  near  my  heart,  have  kiss'd  so  oft, 
"  Shall  ne'er  upbraid  me  more : 

"  Be  all  remembrance  of  my  wrongs 
'*  Each  distant  trace  remov'd, 

"  That  I  so  wicked  and  disgrac'd, 
"  And  he  so  faithless  prov'd : 
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'*  This  bonnet  gay,  his  treach'rous  gift, 

"  Shall  like  my  hair  be  torn, 
"  This  kerchief,  once  so  nice  and  fine, 

•'  Now  frozen  and  forlorn 

"  I  work'd  with  so  much  cost  and  care 

"  To  dight  my  wedding  day, 
"  This  love-knot  too,  for  him  design'd, 

"  Shall  to  the  winds  away 

"  Oh !  could  my  wounded  spirit  bring 

"  The  perjur'd  traitor  here, 
"  I'd  rend  the  heart,  and -flatt'ring  tongue 

"  Of  him  I  held  so  dear 

"  Kind  Heav'n  forbid — if  thou  ordain'st 

"  We  must  for  ever  part, 
"  Oh !  may  I  ne'er  such  malice  bear, 

"  Such  hatred  in  my  heart — 

"  No — let  my  kind  forgiveness  plead 

*'  His  cause  at  Mercy's  seat 
"  And  may  he  still,  where'er  he  goes 

"  With  ev'ry  blessing  meet ! 
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**  'Tis  cold 'tis  very  cold- methinks 

*'  In  pity  to  my  grief, 
"  Sweet  slumbers  o'er  my  senses  steal, 

"  I'll  seek  their  kind  relief." 

Alas !  she  dropp'd,  life's  genial  warmth 

Congeal'd  at  ev'ry  pore — 
Death's  iron  hand  her  eyelids  clos'd — 

She  slept  to  wake  no  more. 


OCCASIONAL 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS    PIECES. 
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INSCRIPTION 

On  a  Cenotaph  erected  by  Sir  William  Draper,  K.  B,  in  his 
Garden  at  Clifton  near  Bristol. 

This  Cenotaph  is  sacred 

to  the  Memory 

of  those  departed  Warriors, 

of  the  SEVENTY-NINTH  REGIMENT, 

by  whose  dehberate  Valour, 

steady  disciphne,  and  perseverance, 

The  formidable  and  impetuous  efforts 

of  the  French  Land  forces  in  Asia 

were  first  withstood,  and  repulsed ; 

Our  Commerce  preserved ; 

Our  Settlements  rescued  from  impending  destruction. 

The  ever  memorable  defence  of  Madrass, 

The  decisive  Battle  of  Wandewash, 

Twelve  strong  and  important  Fortresses, 

Three  Capitals 

Argot,  Pondicuerry,  Manilla, 
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The  Philippine  Islands, 

are  witnesses  of  their  Victories, 

that  would  have  done  lionor 

even  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Name 

in  the  most  illustrious  times  of  Antiquity, 

and  well  deserve  to  be  transmitted  down 

to  latest  Posterity, 

that  future  Generations  may  hear 

and  imitate  (for  they  cannot  exceed) 

Their  Glorious  Exploits. 

Ins  crip  lion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cenotaph. 

Siste  gradum,  si  qua  est  Britonum  tibi  cura,  Viator, 
Siste  gradum,  vacuo  recolas  inscripta  Sepulchro 
Tristia  fata  Virum,  quos  bellicus  ardor  Eoum 
Proh  dolor!  baud  unquam  redituros  misit  ad  orbem; 
Nee  tibi  sit  lugere  pudor,  si  forte  tuorum 
Nomina  nota  legas,  sed  ciim  terraque  marique 
Invictos  Heroum  animos,  et  facta  revolves, 
(Si  patriae  te  tangat  amor,  si  fama  Britannum) 
Parce  triumphales  lacrymis  aspergere  lauros — 
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Quin  si  AsiiE  penetrare  sinus  atque  ultima  Gangis 
Parjclere  claustra  pares,  iNDOsque  lacessere  bello, 

Ex  His  ViRTUTEM  DISCAS,  VERUMQUE  LABOREM, 
FORTUNAM  EX  ALUS. 


EPITAPH 


On  a  Lady  who  died  after  a  lingering  Illness^  and  had  ear- 
nestly prayed  that  her  only  Child  might  not  survive  her: 
The  Child  died  a  short  time  after  its  Mother, 

N.  B.  An  Angel  is  represented  in  basso-relievo,  holding  up  a  Child  to  its 
Mother^  and  is  supposed  to  speak  the  following  lines. 


Ow  E  E  T  Saint !  on  thee  when  pining  sickness  prey*d, 
Thy  beauty  canker'd,  and  thy  youth  decay 'd, 
*Twas  thine  with  patience  meek,  to  Heav'n  rebign'd. 
With  Faith  that  arm'd,  and  Hope  that  cheer'd  thy  mind, 
Death's  Hng'ring  stroke  undaunted  to  sustain 
And  spare  thy  pitying  friend's  and  husband's  pain, 
Studious  thy  heartfelt  anguish  to  disguise 
From  sympathizing  Love's  enquiring  eyes ! 

z  z 
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*Tis  mine  to  crown  thy  wish,  reward  thy  worth, 

To  wean  each  fond,  each  yearning  thought  from  earth ; 

And  bring  this  much  lov'd  object  of  thy  care, 

Thy  joys  to  perfect,  and  thy  Heaven  to  share.^ — 


TO   A    FRIEND, 

On  the  Loss  of  an  amiable  Daughter. 

1  RUE,  she  was  sweet,  and  lovely  in  thine  eyes, 
Like  some  fair  flower  that  blooms  awhile,  and  dies : 
Yet  O  forbear  thy  heart-felt  pangs  to  shew 
In  outward  pageantry,  and  pomp  of  woe : 
Say,  shouldst  thou  bid  the  Parian  marble  rise, 
To  tell  where  innocence  and  beauty  lies, 
Aught  could  it  sooth  His  grief,  ill-fated  youth ! 
To  whose  fond  vows  she  pledg'd  her  virgin  truth  ? 

Thy  generous  boon  tn  him  *  best  serves  to  prove 
Thy  manly  sorrow,  and  paternal  love, 

*  A  genteel  and  handsome  fortune  intended  for  the  young  lady  on  her 
marriage,  which  her  father  immediately  on  her  decease  presented  to  the 
gentleman  to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 
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Firmer  than  polish'd  brass,  or  sculptured  stone 
Shall  long  preserve  her  Memory,  and  thine  own 


On  the  Occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  being 
detained  at  Bath  by  a  return  of  his  Disorder. 

W  o  R  N  with  the  raging  gout's  consuming  fires. 
The  good  Northumberland  to  Bath  retires : 
There  Health  awhile  her  flattering  respite  brings 
From  healing  medicines,  and  salubrious  springs ; 
But  soon  as  homeward  he  directs  his  way 
Th'  imperious  foe  returns,  and  bids  him  stay. 

How  hard,  alas !  that  those  who  truly  know 
What  social  pleasures  from  his  converse  flow, 
Who  feel  his  virtues,  and  so  rarely  find 
Candour  and  truth  with  courtly  manners  join'd. 
On  terms  like  these  his  presence  must  obtain, 
And  owe  their  pleasure  to  his  grief  and  pain ! 
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LINES 

Inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  occasioned 
by  reading  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes^  Mr.  Boswell's  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides^  6-0^  &c, 

O  !  Johnson,  learned,  venerable  shade, 

What  havock  of  thy  fame  hath  friendship  made, 

What  childish  trophies  round  thy  manly  bust, 

What  noisome  weeds  are  planted  in  thy  dust ! 

Yet  sleep  in  peace — and  though  to  me  unknown 

(Save  from  the  musick  of  thy  learn'd  renown) 

Accept  this  verse,  if  aught  my  verse  can  boast 

To  sooth  the  anguish  of  thy  injured  Ghost. 

What  though  thy  friends,  thy  dearest  friends,  have  tried, 

To  blaze  those  faults,  which  e'en  thy  foes  would  hide, 

Though  like  a  gem  by  some  rude  artist  set, 

We  mark  thy  flaws,  thy  brilliancy  forget, 

Yet  rest  assured,  when  all  their  triumph's  o'er, 

Thy  friends  and  enemies  are  known  no  more, 
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When  time  shall  mould  the  sprightly  works  of  Thrale, 

And  turn  to  vinegar  her  choicest  ale, 

When  Boswell,  of  his  birth  and  friendships  proud, 

Mac  Lean,  Mac  Sweyn,  Mac  Cromheil,  and  Mac  Cloud, 

Indignant  round  the  savoury  steak  shall  fry, 

Or  light  Mundungus  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 

When  Pindar*  too,  Soame  Jennyngs,+  and  myself. 

Shall  lie,  meet  victims,  on  a  grocer's  shelf: 

Still  shalt  ihou  last,  and  o'er  thy  hallow'd  tomb. 

Fair  Science  weep,  and  bays  perennial  bloom. 


AD  REGEM. 


O  PATRiiE  dilecte  Pater,  cum  foemina  frustra 

Armata  petiit  Te  malesana  manu ! 
Te  Regem  plausu  excipimus,  sceptroque  Britannum 

Praesentem  agnoscent  saecla  futura  Deum : 
Quin  fruere,  in  longum  precor,  et  gratare  peric*lo, 

Cui  sic  nota  Dei  Gratia,  Gentis  Amor. 

•  Peter  Pindar.  Vide  Town  Eclogues ;  Bossy,  Piozzi,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
f  Vide  Epitapli  on  Dr.  Johnson^  written  by  this  celebrated  Author. 
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DEO  OPT.  MAX. 

VOTUM. 
C  P.  Audore, 

O  Pater!  humance  sorles  et  munera  genii 

Omnipotente  datur  cui  tribuisse  manu, 
Da  mihi,  da  patria  quodcunque  sit  utile,  vita 

Tempore,  da  propricE  quod  sit  amicitia; 
Qua  nihil  humani,  nihil  aut  mihi  desit  honesti, 

JSTil  sine  amore  tui,  vel  pielate  siet* 
Ingenii  quodcunque  dedil  tua  gratia  menti 

Id,  Pater,  in  laudes  prodeat  omne  tuas; 
Sit  mihi,  sit  vitce  conjux  dilecta  superstes, 

Sit  felix  vario  prolis  amore  parens. 
Idem  optent  sperentque,  et  lapso  tempore  vita, 

Mecum  una  in  gremio  sint  Patris  atque  Dei, 
Pura  resurgamus  comites  ad  guadia  cceli^ 

Gaudia,  terrenus  qua  dare  nescit  amor: 
Hoc  satis  est  or  are  Deum,  qui  donat  et  aujert, 

JVec  placet  ulterius  solicitare  Patrem : 
Ille  regit  vitceque  vices  et  tempora  mortis, 

Ille  suumjusto  cuique  rependet  opus  : 
JVec  sim  ita  vivendi  cupidus,  quam  vivere  rede, 

Et  plenos  meritce  laudis  habere  dies, 
Quandocunque  rapax  mihi  venerit  hora  sepulchri 

Fac  modoforti  animo,Jac  patiente  Jeram 
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The  Same^  translated  at  the  Request  of  the  Widow  of 
the  Deceased, 

r  ARENT  supreme!  whose  all  discerning  mind 
Appoints  the  various  portions  of  mankind, 
On  me,  my  country,  and  on  all,  bestow 
Such  needful  gifts  as  from  thy  wisdom  flow : 

\  Fix'd  in  thy  love,  to  me  the  joys  impart 

Which  virtuous  Friendship  gives  the  feeling  heart : 

I  Such  talents  as  to  me  thy  grace  conveys 

Be  all  repaid  in  gratitude  and  praise : 
O  may  my  much  lov'd  wife  survive  to  share 
Her  children's  love,  and  they  her  fost'ring  care : 
One  mind  be  theirs,  with  mutual  wishes  blest, 
Till  in  the  bosom  of  their  God  they  rest, 
And  wake  with  me  iii  yon  bright  realms  above, 
To  purer  joys,  and  more  than  earthly  love. 
Enough  to  ask — thy  wise  paternal  care 
Knows  when  to  grant  and  when  deny  the  prayer, 
By  thee  our  life  is  given,  our  death  decreed, 
From  thee  the  just  shall  reap  their  promis'd  meed. 

Yet  give  me  to  prefer  the  good  man's  praise 
To  fading  honours,  or  to  length  of  days, 
At  death's  dread  summons  be  prepar'd  to  go, 
With  patience  wait,  nor  lear  th'  impending  blow. 
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On  the  Recovery  of  a  young  Lady  by  the  use  of  the 
Cheltenham  Waters, 

W I T  H  pining  sickness  worn,  her  beauty  fled, 
Hither  my  Charlotte's  trembling  steps  I  led ; 
Meek  and  resign'd,  from  this  salubrious  well 
She  drank,  and  on  the  cup  a  blessing  fell ! 


From  Macrobius,  Saturn.  II.  7. 

Ut  Hedera  serpens  vires  arboreas  necat, 
Ita  me  vetustas  amplexu  annorum  enecat, 
Sepulchri  similis  nihil  nisi  nomen  retineo. 

Ex  Laberii  actoris  in  scend  prologo. 

Translation  of  the  above^ 
A,  D.  1194, 

As  circling  ivy  works  the  tree's  decay, 
Time's  cold  embraces  steal  my  strength  away, 
Till  like  an  empty  tomb,  my  aged  frame 
Tells  only  what  I  was,  and  bears  my  name. 
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In  PromptUi  to  a  Lady  enquiring  the  reason  why  Beards 
were  not  worn  as  informer  times, 

Sapientem  pascere  barbam.     Hor. 

1  o  brush  the  cheeks  of  Ladies  fair, 

With  genuine  charms  o'erspread, 
Their  sapient  beards  with  mickle  care 

Our  wise  forefathers  fed. 

But  since  our  modern  Ladies  take 

Such  pains  to  paint  their  faces, 
What  havock  would  such  brushes  make 

Amidst  the  loves  and  graces ! 


In  FromptUi  written  in  1779. 

You  say,  my  Friend,  that  every  day 

Your  company  forsaking, 
In  quest  of  news  I  haste  away, 

The  Morning  Post  to  take  in : 

But  if  nor  news  nor  sense  it  boast, 

Which  all  the  world  agree  in, 

I  don't  take  in  the  Morning  Post, 

The  Morning  Post  takes  me  in. 

3  k 
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A  SONNET, 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1795, 

Occasioned  by  the  late  scarcity  of  Grain,  and  inscribed  to  the 
Author  s  three  Periwigs,  Malus,  Pejor,  and  Pessimus. 

Aliquisque  MALoyi«V  usus  in  illo. 

A.H  me !  full  sorely  doth  it  rend  my  heart, 
O !  Pessimus,  my  veteran  friend,  to  view 

Thy  time-worn  front,  and  curls  of  yellow  hue, 
And  think,  how  soon  unpowder'd  we  must  part ! 

And  much  it  grieves  me  that  thy  brothers  twain, 

Malus  and  Pejor  (both  the  offspring  fair 

Of  Orchard's*  plastic  hand)  thy  fate  must  share, 

Nor  graceful  wave  their  mealy  locks  again ! 
Yet  doth  my  soul  a  secret  solace  find, 

(Such  solace  as  the  wise  and  patient  know. 

Who  taste  the  blessings  which  from  evils  flow ;) 

That  thou  to  Priapeaj^  head  consign'd 

Shalt  scare  voracious  crows  —  and  all  M«-flour'd 

Protect  the  grain  thy  hungry  caul  devour'd. 

*  Mr,  Orchard,  peruke-maker  in  Bath. 
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From  Martial, 

Tu  Setina  quidem  nobis,  Sfc. 

You  press  me  to  drink  your  Champayri,  and  Tokay 
By  which  you  have  poison'd  four  wives,  as  they  say : 
I  ne'er  can  beheve  such  a  scandalous  tale, 
— So  here's  your  good  health,  in  a  glass  of  your — ale. 


CRITIQUE, 

Oh  the  following  Inscription  upon  the  JVew  Pump  at 
Cheltenham, 

"  Fons  novus 
"  Saluti  sacrum" 
( By  a  learned  Lady.) 
Fons  novus,  et  sacer  hie  neutro  sua  mascula  jungiti 
Monne  hose  famineo  propria  suntgeneriP 


On  the  Execution  of  Mr.  Coyghleyfor  High  Treason. 

Some  wept,  you  say,  when  Coyghley  was  no  more ! 
I  wept y  because  he  was  not  hang'd  before. 
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Ad  Gentem  GalUcam  Germani  apud  Anglos  commoranlis 

Deprecatio, 

O  GENUS  heroum,  peperit  quos  simiavulpi, 

Et  satura  humano  nutrivit  sanguine  tigris, 

Inter  tot  turpes,  occiso  Rege,  triumphos, 

Seu  vos  cum  Batavis  scelerata  ad  praelia  cogit 

LiBERTAs;  seu  vos  ranarum  immensa  cupido, 

Et  ducibus  desueta  diu  femoralia  Gallis, 

Ampla  movent  spolia,  et  vestris  addenda  trophaeis ! 

Clunibus  impransi  nudis,  precor,  arma  parumper 

Sistite,  et  huic  saltem  furias  avertite  sceptro: 

Scilicet  baud  adeo  durum  aut  immite  videtur 

Imperium,  aut  Britonum  Libertas  exulat  oris, 

Ciam  vestras  in  utraque  Domo  populique  patrumque 

Jactat  amicitias,  vestrosque  impune  tumultus 

Praedicat  Angliacus,  bello  flagrante,  Senator. 

Jd.  M^rt.  1793, 
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Translation  of  the  same. 
To  the  Citizens  oj  France. 

Y  E  doubtful  race !  whom  apes  and  foxes  bred, 

And,  drench'd  with  human  gore,  a  tigress  fed ! 

Mid  your  sad  triumphs  o'er  your  murder'd  King, 

While  waste  and  death  to  Belgia's  realms  you  bring ; 

Whether  for  love  of  Liberty,  or  frogs,  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Ye  wage  foul  combat  in  Hollandia's  bogs. 

Or  grudge  her  sons  their  galligaskins  wide, 

Rich  trophies !  to  your  ragged  chiefs  denied ;      - 

Still  naked,  hungry  still,  awhile  forbear 

Your  arms,  and  England's  happy  kingdom  spare : — 

If  Liberty  alone  such  rage  inspires. 

Here  unremitting  blaze  her  hallow'd  fires : 

Nor  deem  that  empire  harsh,  those  laws  severe. 

Where,  in  both  senates,  unrestrain'd  by  fear, 

Her  patriots  dare,  in  these  rebellious  times. 

To  boast  your  friendships  and  applaud  your  crimes. 
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BRITAIN'S  GENIUS; 

WRITTEN  UPON  THE  0GGASION  OF   THE  MUTINY  AT 
THE   NORE,   1797. 

A  SONG. 

"  Come  and  listen  to  my  ditty.'' 

On  that  fam'd  and  ancient  station 
Where  to  Thames  the  Med  way  runs, 

When  in  lawless  combination 
Neptune  saw  his  favourite  sons, 

Straight  he  bad  the  waves  their  motion 
And  the  winds  their  rage  compose, 

While  from  forth  her  native  ocean 
Britain's  guardian  Genius  rose ; 

Not  as  when,  with  joy  enraptur'd, 
Her  triumphant  Howe  she  view'd, 

Gallia's  warlike  vessels  captur'd, 
And  her  vaunting  chiefs  subdued ; 
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Not  as  when  her  tribute  glorious 

She  to  British  valour  paid, 
And  for  Vincent's  Earl  victorious 

Twin'd  a  wreath  that  ne'er  shall  fade;'  '^ ." 

But  with  heart-felt  sorrow  wounded, 

All  aghast  and  pale  she  stood  : 
Thames  her  piercing  cries  resounded 

Back  to  Medway's  trembling  flood :  ' 

"  Tell  me,  ye,  on  whom  relying 

''  I  the  Sea's  dominion  hold, 
"  Why  these  hostile  flags  are  flying, 

"  Tell  me  true,  my  Sailor's  bold : 

"  Is  it  that  your  warlike  thunder 

"  On  the  faithless  Dutch  may  fall, 
"  Is  it  wealthy  Spain  to  plunder, 

"  Or  to  curb  th'ambitious  Gaul  ? 

"  No ! — to  seek  your  own  undoing, 

"  Tis  that  France  our  shame  may  view* 

"  'Tis  to  work  your  Country's  ruin, 
"  Which  herself  alone  can  do ! 
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"  Shall  we  then,  with  Discord  raging, 
"  'Gainst  ourselves  the  poniard  bare, 

"  And  a  war  internal  waging, 
"  Britain  her  own  bowels  tear? 

"  Think  on  Gallia's  dread  commotion ! — 
"  Ah !  what  shrine,  what  sacred  flood 

"  Hath  she  not  defird  !  what  ocean 
"  Left  unstain'd  with  kindred  blood! 

"  List,  oh,  list !  if,  mid  confusion, 
"  Reason's  voice  your  ear  can  gain, 

"  Waken'd  from  your  curs'd  delusion, 
"  Hear  me  speak,  nor  hear  in  vaui. 

"  Know  that  party-rage  and  faction 

"  Mar  themselves  with  scorpion- wounds, 

"  And  Rebellion's  dire  distraction 
"  On  its  author's  head  rebounds. 

"  To  Old  England  firm  and  hearty, 

"  And  obedient  to  her  laws, 
'*  Sailors  Own  no  other  party, 

*'  Than  their  King's,  and  Country's  cause 
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"  Sure  I  am,  my  ancient  charter 

"  You  with  glory  will  maintain, 
"  And  for  gold  would  scorn  to  barter 

"  Britain's  empire  o'er  the  main : 

"  On  that  miscreant  crew,  whose  slanders 
"  Ting'd  your  generous  hearts  with  gall, 

"  Not  upon  your  brave  commanders 
"  Let  your  headlong  vengeance  fall ; 

"  They  in  early  youth  forsaking 

"  All  that  they  on  earth  held  dear, 
"  To  the  paths  of  honour  taking 

"  Lives  of  labour  learn'd  to  bear ; 

"  Oft  with  you  they've  sail'd  together, 

"  Oft  alike  with  you  have  far'd, 
"  Brav'd  the  boisterous  waves  and  weather, 

"  And  the  raging  battle  shar'd : 

*'  Still,  my  friends,  'tis  not  expedient 

"  Each  should  hold  a  ruling  hand ; 
"  All  should  learn  to  be  obedient, 

"  Few  are  fitted  for  command. 

3  B 
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*'  And  will  you,  while  Commerce  failing 
"  Daily  mourns  her  captur'd  fleet, 

'*  While  the  noble  Bridport's  sailing 
"  In  their  ports  the  foe  to  meet ; 

"  While  your  friends  off"  Lisbon  drinking 
"  To  their  gallant  leader's  health, 
.   "  And  the  Spanish  dollars  chinking 
"  Now  are  counting  out  their  wealth, 

**  Say,  will  you,  like  lazy  lubbards, 
"  Still  keep  loitering  at  the  Nore, 

"  Pillaging  your  pursers'  cupboards, 
"  And  consume  the  naval  store, 

"  Thoughtless  in  distress  and  anguish 
*'  How  your  wives  your  absence  mourn, 

"  How  your  helpless  children  languish 
*'  Hungry,  naked,  and  forlorn? 

**  If  to  France  your  course  you're  bending 
*'  To  invite  your  country's  foe, 

*'  Or  for  liberty  contending 

"  To  some  happier  clime  would  go, 
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"  Turn  your  eyes — see  nature  show'ring 

*'  Blessings  o'er  your  native  plains, 
"  Health,  and  wealth,  and  plenty  pouring ; 

"  See  how  Joy  and  Freedom  reigns ! 

"  Shall  some  barbarous  Gallic  ruffian 

"  Claim  such  rich  domains  as  these, 
"  Some  half-naked  ragamuffin 

*'  On  your  wives  and  daughters  seize." 

Here  she  paus'd — with  transport  spying 

(To  the  traitors  sore  dismay) 
Three*  brave  ships  from  Parker  flying 

To  the  Fort  direct  their  way ; 

*'  Now,"  she  cried,  '*  my  friends  assemble, 

"  Now  the  joyful  Union  spread, 
"  See  th'  affrighted  tyrants  tremble, 

"  See  th'  Arch-rebel  hangs  his  head  1 

♦The  Repulse,  the  Ardent,  and  the  LeopXrd.  The  first  of  these  ships 
unfortunately  ran  ashore  in  its  way  to  the  Fort,  and  was  exposed  for  near  an 
hour  to  a  very  severe  fire  fora  the  Monmouth  and  Director  ;  but  by  the 
consummate  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the  officers  and  crew,  was  safely 
brought  into  the  harbour  at  Sheerness,  though  in  a  very  shattered  condition. 
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"  All  aloft,  and  quick  and  steady 
"  Now  your  canvass  wings  unbind ; 

"  See,  the  Dromedary's  ready, 
"  Off  she  flies  before  the  wind. 

*•  See,  another  slips  her  cable, 
"  All  into  the  port  shall  sail; 

"  Loyal  crews,  and  leaders  able, 
"  Must  in  Britain's  cause  prevail : 

•'  And  in  harbour  safe  arriving 

"  When  our  valiant  troops  you  meet, 

"  In  your  cause  so  nobly  striving, 

"  Them  with  cordial  friendship  greet: 

"  Give  one  curse  to  Delegation, 
**  Send  her  back  to  France  again, 

"  She's  an  imp  of  Usurpation ; 

**  Order  here  and  Peace  shall  reign" — 


POEMATA, 

EPITAPHIA, 


ELEGIA 


SCRIPTA  IN 


CCEMETERIO    RUSTICO, 

AUCTORE    T.  GRAY, 


LATINE  REDDITA. 


AD    POETAM. 


J\  OS  quoque per  tumulos,  et  arnica  silenlia  dulcis 
Raptat  Amor  ;  Tecum  liceat^  divine  Poeta, 
Ire  simul,  tacitaque  lyram  pulsare  sub  umbra, 

jyon  tua  secures  fastidit  Musa  Penates^ 
JVon  humiles  habitare  casas,  et  sordida  rura  ; 
Quajnvis  radere  iter  liquidum  super  ardua  coeli 
Ccerula^  Pindarica  non  expallesceret  ala: 
Quod  si  Te  Latice  numeros  audire  Camcence 
JVon  piget^  et  nostra  vacat  indulgere  labori. 
Forte  eriff  ut  vitreas  recubans  Anienis  ad  undas, 
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Te  doceat  resonare  nemus^  Tejlumlna^  Pastor^ 
Et  lua  ccerulea  discat  Tiberinus  in  urna 
Carmina^  cum  iumulos  prceierlabelur  agresUs, 
Et  cum  pallentes  inter  numeraberis  Umbras^ 
Cum  neque  Te  vacate  melos,  neque  dulcis  amici 
Colloquium^  neque  natures  mirabilis  ordo^ 
Ex  humili polerunt  iterum  revocare  cubili  ; 
Quamvis  nulla  tuum  decorenl  insignia  Bustum, 
At  pia  Musa  super,  nostrce  nihil  indiga  laudis 
Perpetuas  aget  excubias,  lacrymaque  perenni 
Mutriet  ambrosios  in  odoro  cespiie  Jlores . 


E  L  E  G  I  A, 


Ingeminat  signum  occiduae  campana  diei ; 
Jam  tardo  per  prata  boum  pede  flectitur  agmen, 
Mugitusque  ciet ;  vestigia  fessus  arator 
iEgra  domum  trahit,  et  solus  sub  nocte  relinquor: 

Jam  rerum  species  evanida  cedit,  et  omnis 
Aura  silet,  nisi  qua  pigro  scarabaeus  in  orbes 
Murmure  se  volvat,  nisi  tintinnabula  longe 
Dent  sonitum,  faciles  pecori  suadentia  somnos ; 

Aut  nisi  sola  sedens  hederoso  in  culmine  turris 
Integret  ad  lunam  ferales  noctua  cantus, 
Visa  queri,  propter  secretos  forte  recessus 
Si  quis  eat,  turbetque  antiqua  et  inhospita  regna : 
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Hie  subterque  rudes  ulmos,  taxique  sub  umbra 
Qua  super  ingestus  crebro  tumet  aggere  cespes, 
iEternum  posuere  angusto  in  carcere  duri 
Villarum  patres,  et  longa  oblivia  ducunt, 

Non  vox  aurorae  croceos  spirantis  odores, 
Non  quae  stramineo  de  tegmine  stridit  hirundo, 
Non  galli  tuba  clara,  neque  hos  resonabile  cornu, 
Ex  humili  poterunt  iterum  revocare  cubili : 

Non  illis  splendente  foco  renovabitur  ignis, 
Sedula  nee  curas  urgebit  vespere  conjux ; 
Non  patris  ad  reditum  tenero  balbutiet  ore 
Certatimve  amplexa  genu  petet  oscula  proles. 

Illis  saepe  seges  matura  cessit  arista,        :/ aic  ^ 
Illi  saepe  graves  fregerunt  vomere  glebas ; 
Ah !  quoties  laeti  sub  plaustra  egere  juvencos! 
Ah !  quoties  duro  nemora  ingemuere  sub  ietu ! 

Nee  vitam,  utilibus  quae  ineumbit  provida  curis. 
Nee  sortem  ignotam,  neque  rustiea  gaudia  temnat 
Ambitione  tumens ;  nee  honore  superbus  avito 
Annales  inopum  quoscunque  audire  recuset. 

$  c 
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Sceptri  grande  decus,  generosae  stirpis  honores, 
Quicquid  opes,  aut  forma  dedit,  commune  sepulchrum 
Opp  rim  it,  et  leti  non  evitabilis  hora. 
Ducit  laudis  iter  tantum  ad  confinia  mortis. 

Nee  tam^n  ut  culpa  dignos  urgete,  superbi, 
Nulla  quibus  memori  surgunt  insignia  busto, 
Qua  longos  per  templi  aditus,  laqueataque  tecta 
Divinas  iterare  solent  gravia  organa  laudes : 

Inscriptaene  valent  urnae,  spirantiaque  aera. 
Ad  sedes  fugientem  animam  revocare  relictas  ? 
Dicite,  solicitdt  cineres  si  fama  repostos  ? 
Gloria  si  gelidas  fatorum  mulceat  aures  ? 

Forsitan  hie  animus  neglecta  in  sede  quiescat 
Qui  prius  incaluit  coelestis  semine  flammae ; 
Forsitan  hie  tolerasse  manus  quae  pondera  nossent 
Imperii,  magicumve  lyra  elicuisse  canorem. 

Annales  sed  nulla  suos  his  Musa  reclusit, 
Dives  opum  varianim,  et  longo  fertilis  aevo : 
Pauper ies  angusta  sacros  compescuit  ignes, 
Et  vivos  animi  glaciavit  frigore  cursus. 
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Saepe  coruscantes  puro  fulgore  sub  antris  • 
Abdidit  oceanus,  caecoque  in  gurgite  gemmas ; 
Saepe  etiam  flos,  in  solis  qui  nascitur  agris, 
Neglectus  rubet,  inque  auras  disperdit  odorem ; 

Hie  aliquis  forte  Hamdenus,  qui  pectore  firmo 
Obstitit  imperio  dominantis  in  arva  tyranni, 
MiLTONus  tumulo  rudis  atque  inglorius  illo 
Dormiat,  aut  patrii  Gromvellus  sanguinis  insons : 

Eloquio  attenti  moderarier  ora  senatus, 
Dura  pati,  saevique  minas  ridere  doloris, 
Per  patriam  largos  fortunae  divitis  imbres 
Spargere,  et  in  laeto  populi  se  agnoscere  vultu, 

Hos  sua  sors  vetuit ;  tenuique  in  limite  clausit 
Virtutes,  scelerisque  simul  compescuit  ortum; 
Ad  solium  cursus  per  caedem  urgere  cruentos, 
Atque  tuas  vetuit,  dementia,  ciaudere  portas, 

Conatus  premere  occultos,  quos  conscia  veri 
Mens  fovet,  ingenuique  extinguere  signa  pudoris, 
Luxuriaeve  focos  cumulare,  aedemque  superbam 
Thure  pio,  quod  Musa  suis  accenderat  aris. 
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Insanae  procul  amotis  certamine  turbae 
Sobria  non  illis  didicerunt  vota  vagari ; 
Securum  vitae  per  iter,  vallemque  reductam, 
Servabant  placidum,  cursu  fallente,  tenorem. 

His  tamen  incautus  tumulis  ne  forte  viator 
Insultet,  videas  circum  monimenta  caduca, 
Qua,  numeris  incompositis,  rudibusque  figurisi'^^^TnlVl 
Ossa  tegit  lapis,  et  suspiria  poscit  euntem. 

Pro  moestis  elegis,  culto  pro  carmine,  ponit 
Quicquid  Musa  potest  incondita,  nomen  et  annos : 
Multaque,  queis  animum  moriens  soletur  agrestis. 
Dogmata  dispergit  sacrai  Scriptural, 

Solicitae  quis  enim,  quis  amatae  dulcia  vitae, 
Taedia,  sustinuit  mutare  silentibus  umbris, 
Deseruitve  almae  confinia  laeta  diei, 
Nee  desiderio  cunctantia  lumina  flexit  ? 

Projicit  in  gremium  sese  mori turns  amicura, 
Deficiensque  oculus  lacrymas,  pia  munera,  poscit ; 
Quinetiam  fida  ex  ipso  Natura  sepulchro 
Exclamat,  solitoque  relucent  igne  favillae. 
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At  te,  cui  curae  tumulo  sine  honore  jacentes, 
Incomptoque  memor  qui  pingis  agrestia  versu, 
Si  quis  erit,  tua  qui  cognato  pectore  quondam 
Fata  roget,  sola  secum  meditatus  in  umbra, 

Forte  aliquis  memoret,  canus  jam  tempora  pastor, 

*  Ilium  saepe  novo  lucis  conspeximus  ortu 

'  Verrentem  propero  matutinos  pede  rores, 
'  Nascenti  super  arva  jugosa  occurrere  soli. 

*  Illic  antiquas  ubi  devia  fagus  in  altum 

'  Radices  agit,  umbroso  sub  tegmine,  lentus 

*  Solibus  aestivis,  se  effundere  saepe  solebat, 

'  Lumina  fixa  tcnens,  rivumque  notare  loquacem. 

'  Saepe  istam  assuetus  prope  sylvam  errare,  superbum 
'  Ridens  nescio  quid ;  nunc  multa  abnormia  volvens, 

*  Aut  desperanti  similis,  nunc  pallidus  ibat, 

*  Ut  cura  insanus,  miserove  agitatus  amore. 

*  Mane  erat,  et  solito  non  ilium  in  colle  videbam, 
'  Non  ilium  in  campo,  nota  nee  in  arboris  umbra : 

*  Jamque  dies  novus  ortus  erat ;  neque  flumina  propter, 

*  Nee  propter  sylvam,  aut  arvis  erat  ille  jugosis ; 
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*  Tertia  lux  aderat  cum  portatum  ordine  moesto 

*  Vidimus,  et  tristes,  qua  semita  ducit  ad  aedem, 

*  Rite  ire  exequias !  ades  hue,  et  perlege  carmen 

*  (Nam  potes)  inscriptum  lapidi  sub  vepre  vetusto.* 

EPITAPHIUM. 

Hicfamcejacet  inscius,  nee  hceres 
For tunce  j uveitis^  super  silenll 
Telluris  gremio  caput  reponens. 
Mon  cunas  humiles^  laremve  paivum 
Contempsit  pia  Musa  ;  flebilisque 
Jussit  Melpomene  suum  vocari. 

Huic  largumfuit,  inlegrumque  pectus ^ 
Et  larguni  tulit  a  Deo  favor  em : 
Solum  quod  potuit  dare,  indigenti 
Jndulsit  lachrymam  ;  Deusque  amicum, 
Quod  solum  petiit,  dedit  roganti. 

Virtutes  fuge  curiosus  ultra 
Scr atari;  fuge  sedibus  tremendis 
Culpas  eruere,  inpatris  Deique 
Illic  menie  sacra  simul  reposta 
Inter  spemque  metumque  conquiescunt. 
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EPISTOLA  POETICA  FAMILIARIS. 


AD    LECTOREM. 

CiUM  in  manus  tibi  fortasse  venerit  poema  quoddam  Anglica- 
num,  cui  titulus^  an  Election  Ball,  tabulas  quinque  ah  Amico 
excogitataSi  quce  personas  istius  poemaiis  reprcesentant^per  sc' 
quentem  Epistolam  tibi  tradere  volui :  quam  quidem  Epistolam^ 
una  cum  opusculorum  meorum  fasciculo,  ad  eum  nuper  misi; 
non  lamen  in  publicum  protulissem,  nisi  ut  dempta  tibi  neces- 
sitate atque  tee dio  prcedictum  poema  relegendi^  amici  meiinge- 
nium  atque  artem  admirandi  hac  tibi  ratione  prcestarem  copiam. 


AD 


C.   W.  BAMPFYLDE 


ARM. 


E  PISTOL  A. 


HiEC  tibi,  ridentis  sint  qualiacunque  Camoense, 
Ad  Cami  ripas,  aut  flumina  propter  Abonae 
Quae  lusi,  jucunde  comes,  carissime  Bampfylde, 
Carmina  habe :  neque  enim  te  carmine  dignior  alter, 
Sive  animum,  sive  ingenuas,  bene  quas  colis,  artes, 
Aut  gratum  meditor,  qui  me  tibi  junxit,  amorem. 
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Quin  (nisi  vana  fides)  cognato  jungimur  astro, 
Adque  hominum  mores,  gestusque,  habitusque  notandos 
Mens  eadem  rapit,  et  studio  flagramus  eodem, 
Tu  calamo  tabulas  animare,  ego  condere  versus : 
Me  tenet,  et  tacita  tendit  mihi  barbiton  umbra, 
Solicitosque  dies,  obrepentemque  senectam 
Decipit,  et  leni  recreat  Polyhymnia  risu ; 
Te  tenet  (et  longum  teneat)  tua  te  quoque  Virgo, 
Quae  mutam  exercet,  simili  cum  laude,  poesin, 
Parrhasiique  docet  facunda  silentia  fuci : 
At  quanquam  geminas  simul  ambit  uterque  sorores, 
Vota  (nee  invideo)  tua  Nympha  benignior  audit ; 
Et  colis  ipse  tuam  tanto  sublimior  artem, 
Quanto  me  superas  capite,  et  cervicibus  allis* 

Quam  justas  tibi,  quot  rerum  mens  fertilis  ultro 
Siippeditat  formas,  atque  ars  tua  daedala  pingit, 
Gonscia  magnifici  dicant  nova  moenia  tecti, 
Q^ua  septem  deni  Charitum  Venerumque  patroni 
Auspicio  Jovis,  et  Superum  plaudente  corona, 
Conjunxere  pias  in  publica  commoda  curas  ; 
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Et  decus  ob  patrium,  et  studiosae  pubis  in  usus, 
Construxere  sacros  chartis  FiDiBUsque  penates; 
Illic  dum  faustis  subter  penetralibus  ambo 
Sedimus,  et  tardas  spectando  sumpsimus  boras 
Mirantes,  quibus  illecebris,  quo  sidere  felix 
Baiarum  sedes,  variis  ex  partibus  orbis, 
Tot  sibi  ridiculas  juvenumque  senumque  figuras 
Colligit,  (idem  omnes  nugarum  futilis  urget 
Quos  labor,  atque  eadem  saltandi  gloria  torquet) 
Rapta  repente  tibi,  et  facili  vestita  labore 
Induit  in  pulchrain  simplex  se  charta  tabellam, 
Multiplices  inter  formas,  ubi  prostat  imago, 
Quae  multo  notat  ad  vivum  mihi  non  sine  risu, 
Ut  sibi,  qui  patriae  rediit  novus  advena  terrae, 
Externo  placeat  cultu,  concinnior  ac  nos, 
Bellus  homo ;  cui  curtato  vel amine  tergum 
Subtilique  femur  cinxit  bombycine  sartor : 
Demens,  qui  Superis  ita  se  decoravit  iniquis, 
Ut  dubiae  rapiant  animum  in  contraria  curae ! 
Nam  nisi  foemineis  det  Gallica  jura  catervis, 
Et  nivea  ostentet  femoralia, — mortuus  esset ; 
Quo  tamen  accedit  propior,  se  longior  aufert 

3  D 
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Nympharum  custos  anus,  et  transversa  tuetur, 
Et  faciles  rident  subter  flabella  puellae. 

Parte  alia  (turbam  instantem  qua  postibus  arcet 
Deductoque  patet  salientibus  area  fune) 
Emicat,  atque  novos  lepido  conamine  saltus 
Distorto  sudans  exercet  homunculus  ore ; 
Deprimit  ille  humeros  :  extento  brachia  coUo 
Incurvat ;  retrahensque  caput,  libratus  in  uno 
Stat  pede,  sublimi  dum  crure  recalcitrat  alter, 
Immodicumque  salit ;  quin  ipsa  salire  videtur 
Ad  fidium  numeros,  agitato  ludicra  tergo 
Caesaries,  cauda  quam  fur  peregrinus  equina 
Ereptam  inseruit  tonsor,  capitique  dicavit 
Pygmaeo — Herculeae  monstrum  sub  imagine  clavae. 

At  qua  spectantem  dulcedine  gratia  tangit 
Si  te  more  juvat  calami  simuiare  faceti 
Sideribus  nocturna  pares  ad  lumina  nymphas  ? 
Quarum  ego  coelestes  aveam  si  dicere  formas, 
Aut  varios,  quos  mane  gerunt,  quos  vespere,  cuitus, 
Vix  mihi  lingua  valet,  vix  aegrae  in  carmine  vires 
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Sufficiunt — non  si  Arbilrium  mihi  Deliciarum 
Det  Deus  ipse  loci,  et  lauro  me  doriet  Apollo, 
Sit  mihi  fas  digno  ore  loqui,  quos  induit  omnis 
Turba  habitus,  Feneremque  colit  quo  more  decentem: 
Quis  fando  celebrare  potest  quis  pingere  versu 
Audet,  ut  angelicae  sese  immiscere  cohorti 
Ardeat  ante  diem,  et  coeli  spatia  ampla  volatu 
Icario  superare,  giganteoque  triumpho? 
Quippe  gravi  certatim  omnes  (mirabile  visu  !) 
^dificata  labore  ferunt  capita  ardua,  saxis 
-^mula  Pyramidum,  quibus  insuper  omnigenarum 
Dant  avium  plumas,  et  versicoloribus  alis, 
Sublimes  membrorum  artus  sibi  velle  videntur 
Tollere  humo,  vivaeque  virum  volitare  per  ora : 
At  quanquam  impatiens  avet  in  contraria  niti 
Spiritus ;  atque  animas  propria  levitate  putandum  est, 
Et  positi  auxilio  post  tergum  suberis  acres 
Ire  viam,  et  sociis  cum  corpore  jungier  astris ; 
Vis  gravior  tamen,  et  cassae  libramine  justo, 
Segnes,  et  quarum  vix  est  coelestis  origo, 
Particulae,  impediunt  cursum,  aethereisque  resistunt 
Principiis ;  quotiesque  agilem  dat  foemina  saltum, 
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Et  superas  crebro  sese  impete  tollit  in  auras, 

Dissociata  locis  subito  pugnantia  secum 

Uno  eodemque  simul  congesta  in  vertice  cernas 

NON  BENE  JUNCTARUM  DISCORDIA  SEMINA  RERUM  : 

Multaque  terrence  superaddita  material 
Incumbit  capiti  moles,  retrahitque  deorsum; 
Nam  neque  matronae  species  veneranda  decenlis^ 
Virginis  aut  tenerae,  se  dat  mihi  forma  videndam, 
Quae  non  divitias  omnes  patris  atque  mariti 
Crine  gerit,  sata  laeta,  bovesque,  boumque  labores, 
Agros,  agricolasque,  et  ceu  Berecynthia  curru 
Invehitur,  populisque  caput  mirantibus  offert : 
Utque  decet  pingues  circumdare  limite  campos, 
(Quaeque  sub  hirsutis  latitant  animalia  dumis,) 
Additur  his,  tenues  ducens  per  singula  gyros 
Fimbria,  quae  veluti  septo  complectitur  uno 
Omne  solum,  et  totum  claudit  cum  stercore  fundum  : 
Ergo  agite,  O  nimium,  Juvenes,  nimiumque  beati. 
Quorum  virgineae  rapiunt  praecordia  formae, 
Et  gravis  urget  amor  thalamos  intrare  jugales : 
Ite  Caledonium  propero  pede  quaerite  littus. 
Qua  parat  hospitium,  qua  pandit  amantibus  aras 
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Tutus  Hymen,  spernensque  moras  et  vincula  legum, 
Continuo  nutrit  Felices  lumine  taedas : 
Ite,  nee  impediat  miserorum  cura  parentum, 
Aut  timor,  aut  ratio,  spes  aut  incerta  futuri ; 

Jungite  quamprimum  dextras,  ct  foedera  sunto 

Quid  refert,  manibus  si  dos  sperata  paternis 
Haereat,  atque  obulus  loculo  vix  suppetat  unus  ? 
Quid  si  virginei  media  inter  gaudia  lecti, 

VeSTIBULUM  ante  IPSUM,  PRIMOQUE  in  limine  DIRJE 

Apparent  facies,  queis  se  Judaeus  Apella 
Junxerit,  immensum  argenti  qui  pondus  et  auri 
Flagitat,  inferno  contristans  omnia  vultu  ? 
Qui  simul  ac  vacuas  aspexerit  aere  crumenas, 
Centuplicique  sibi  amissos  cum  foenore  nummos, 
Obstupet,  et  crispat  nares,  refugitque  velut  si 
Improviso  inter  convivia  sanguinolentum 
Obtuleris  fartum,  vetitive  tomacula  porci : 
Vix  tremeret  magis,  Hispanus  si  crimina  judex 
Quaerat,  et  ipse  suam,  specie  pietatis,  obumbrans 
Saevitiam,  infernae  Rhadamantho  saevior  irae 
Damnet  inauditum,  et  vocet  in  crudelia  tortor : 
Genua  labant,  infanda  fremit,  divellere  barbam 
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Cum  gemitu,  et  Christi  gentem  execratus  iniquam, 

Ejulat,  horribilique  suum  vocat  ore  Jehovam  ; 

Ejulet  usque  licet,  vobis  datur  Isacidarum 

Spernere  foenus,  opesque,  et  toti  oppedere  turbae : 

Quin  rebus  gaudete  novis,  et  plaudite  fato : 

Dos  EST  MAGNA,  CAPUT;  quo  sospite,  nunquam  Hymenseos 

Incuset,  neque  vincla  vocet  crudelia  conjux  ; 

Scilicet  urbanos  studeat  si  foemina  mores ; 

Alea  si  nudet ;  si  vasa,  monilia,  currum 

Quadrupedesque,  domumque  absorbeat  aes  alienum, 

Semper  habet  tristi  quod  det  solatia  fato, 

Semper  habet  secum  quod  pignoret,  unde  perenni 

Divitiae  ceu  fonte  fluant,  capitique  mariti 

AuREA  difFuso  contingat  Gopia  cornu. 

Plura  referre  aveo,  sed  mens  audacibus  obstat 
Inceptis,  neque  enim  quamvis  jocularia  ridens 
Multa  loquor,  vobis,  O  castae  ubicunque  puellae, 
Aut  grege  de  CynicO;  monitorve  severus  haberer: 
Unum  oro,  haec  patriae  si  quis  male  carmina  linguae 
Reddat,  quaeque  legit,  nunc  huic,  nunc  imputet  illi, 
Nulla  tamen  propriam  credat  se  cernere  virgo 
Effigiem,  aut  nimia  cum  libertate  notatam 
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Seque  suasque  putet ;  nihil  unquam  tale  nee  ausus, 

Nee  potui :  verum  O  qui  vos  hortarier  audet, 

Quique  placere  laborat,  amieo  parcite  yati : 
Saepe  (fatebor  enjim)  vidi,  doluitque  videntem, 

Ut  rudis,  atque  ignara,  suique  ineauta  perie'li 

Duleis,  amanda  nimis,  simul  has  advenerit  oras 

Nympha,  bis  octenum  cum  vix  superaverit  annum 

Juris  laeta  sui,  vestigia  libera  ducit, 

Qua  trahit,  inculpanda  licet,  sua  cunque  voluntas ; 

Figit  enim  lateri  se  protinus  unus  et  alter 

Ardelio,  queis  foemineae  placuisse  catervae 
Unum  opus  est,  risusque  juvat  captare  solutes: 
His  ignotus  Amor .  non  tela  Cupidinis  unquam 
Mollia,  nee  teneros  senserunt  ossibus  ignes ; 
His  ignotus  Hymen :  non  connubialia  quaerunt 
Foedera,  nee  mentes  ea  tangit  cura  quietas : 
Nam  neque  quae  terrae  veluti  Cynosura  Britannae 
Effulget,  quae  cuncta  regit,  vitam  ordinat  omnem 
LIBERT  AS  haec  vincla  sinit ;  nisi  virginis  omnes 
Unius  in  dolem  accedant,  et  jura  mariti 
Divitiae,  quas  caede  rubens  et  sanguine  Eoo 
((Mentis  in  Angliacae  opprobium,  exitiumque  nepotum) 
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Dat  Thamesi,  satrapuin  rapto  diademate  Ganges  ; 
Foemineis,  credo,  turn  denique,  colla  catenis 
Subjicerent   urenda ;  hac  lege — ut  mensis  Hyaenam  * 
Ad  finem,  rapiat  mors — aut  divortia  laeta ; 
Felices  animae !  Venerem  nihil  amplius  orant, 
Quam  sibi  posse  puellarum  jactare  favorem, 
Queis  labor  est  servire,  et  mox  ridere  voluptas : 

Quos  inter  (mota  quem  vix  sine  bile  recordor,) 
Tithonos  aetate  senex,  et  Nestoras  omnes 
Qyx'i  superat,  similisque  Hermippo  vescilur  aura 
Virginea,  emeritus  castra  inter  Cypria  miles 
Semper  adest,  semperque  os  objicit  importunum, 
Omnibus  umbra  locis,  velut  agmina  picta  volucrum 
Infestat,  tristique  interstrepit  omine  bubo: 
At  bonus  (ut  fari  mos  est)  et  honestus  habetur; 
Scilicet  internos  animi  qui  condere  sensus 
Jamdudum,  et  vultus  ostendere  novit  apertos; 
Quin  morum  expertus  formis,  et  callidus  uti, 
Omnibus  arridet,  mansuetoque  ore  salutat 
Nomine  quemque  suo ;  nunquam  sibi,  vera  loquendo, 

*NoMEN,  apud  elegantiores  quosdam,  uxori  proprium. 
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Aut  odium  parit,  aut  caros  offend  it  amicos : 
Nil  vile,  aut  vulgare  sapit,  sed  stans  pede  in  uno, 
Cantores  Italos,  balatrones,  et  citharoedos, 
Cunctaque  nobilium  percurrere  nomina  possit ; 
Adde  puellares  quod  nemo  urbanior  ambit 
Compellatque  greges,  aut  lautior  accipit  hospes ; 
Quis  sit,  et  unde  venit  vel  quo  se  nomine  dicat, 
Q^uaerere  vix  opus  est;  me  vate,  *Joannulus  audit 
CuRCULio ;  nam  saepe  rosas  et  lilia  circum 
Vermis  ut  instat  edax,  florumque  rubentia  flatu 
Labra  yenenato,  crescentesque  inficit  herbas ; 
Seu  nympham  unda  tepens,  funambulus,  auctio,  mimus, 
Orator,  sapiensve  canis,  mirabilis  aut  bos, 
Simius,  aut  fidicen,  nova  scena,  novusve  sacerdos, 
Aut  alia  invitant  spectacula,  (qualia  felix 
Monstrorum  sine  fine  parens,  Bathonia  nutrit) 
It  comes,  et  quodcunque  facit  probat  obsequiosus 
CuRCULio,  constansque  haeret,  petulansque  satelles; 
Sin  agiles,  ut  saepe,  choros  audacior  intret, 
Infelix  caput,  et  membris  atque  auribus  impar; 

*  Anglice  Johnny  Weevil. 
3  E 
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Dum  prior  antevolat,  fidibiisque  citatior  ipsis, 
Daedaleos  fugiens  virgo  implicat  orbibus  orbes, 
Huic  comes,  at  loiigo  sequitur  comes   intervallo, 
Membra  levans  tarda  vix  desudantia  planta 
CuRcuLio,  fidiumque  petens  frustra,  ore,  manuque 
Conciliare  moram,  damnat  tibicinas  orco, 
Orpheaque  in  medio,  totumque  Amphionis  agmen ; 
Qualis  si  leporem  prope  sylvae  augusta  molossus 
Pinguior  aspiciat,  cauda  micat,  arrigit  aures, 
Quodque  potest,  tardo  insequitur  vestigia  passu ; 
Incerto  donee  deceptus  tramite,  linguam 
Stat  quatiens,  vanisque  nemus  latratibus  implet ; 
Talis  anhelanti  similis,  similisque  querenti 
Stat  senior,  nequicquam  avidos  extendere  saltus 
Nititur,  et  sparsos  vix  vi  sibi  colligit  artus ; 
Sin  fesso  datur  ulla  quies,  propiorque  puellae 
Accedat,  naso  sudor  dum  liquitur,  udam 
Componit  faciem,  mollique  tuetur  ocello 
Virginis  os  habitumque,  et  se  quoque  comis  adorat, 
Oraque  perpetuo  torquet  rugosa  cachinno ; 
Ah !  quoties,  quas  non  nugas  recitator  ineptus 
Garriet,  aut  nocitura  dabit  praeconia  fautor  ? 
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Interea  virgo,  ut  credit,  decorata  decenter, 
Captaque,  nescio  qua,  fatuae  dulcedine  linguae, 
Simplex,  et  vano  correpta  ardore  placcndi, 
Nudato  (nisi  qua  strophium  det  rarius  umbram) 
It  gremio,  juvenumque  oculos  si  forte  moretur, 
Compositis  fraenat  caput  in  sublime  lacertis, 
Et  saepe  ad  niveum  detorquet  lumina  pectus, 
Saepe  tumescentes  laterum  retinacula  contra 
Cogit  anhela  sinus,  teretesque  resuscitat  orbes ; 
Inscia  quid  comitum  putet  invida  turba,  severi 
Quid  fingant  vates,  anuumque  severius  agmen, 
Inscia  quot  stultis  movet  inter  pocula  risus ; 
Ah  !  demens,  quid  non  muliebria  pectora  cogis 
Laudis  amor,  moremque  fames  malesuada  sequendi  ? 

Hinc  vastae  ut  pandunt  Zephyris  aplustria  naves, 
Totque  trahens  pictos,  quot  discolor  Iris,  amictus, 
Pendula  virginei  de  vertice  saepe  galeri, 
Splendida  vittarum  series  datur  ire  per  ora, 
Perque  humeros  volitare — at  non  insignia  Virgo 
Talia,  non  istos  poscit  sincera  colores 
Forma,  pudorque  decens ;  hac  sola  moretur  in  arte, 
Has  struat  (ipsa  viros,  heu !  fallere  docta  vicissim) 
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Illecebras,  turba  amisso  quae  spreta  pudore, 
Cassas  luce  faces,  et  primo  perfida  amori 
Corda  dolet,  quarum  Charites  crudelia  lugent 
Sidera,  Castaliasque  piget  memorare  sorores  : 
Usque  adeo  imbellem  sine  lege  tyrannica  sexum 
Ambitio,  vitiisque  exemplum  imitabile  torquet — 

Quin  ubi  perpetua,  ceu  turbine  deliciarum 
Volvuntur  serie,  inque  orbem  sine  fine  voluptas 
Acta  redit,  donee  depressis  debile  corpus 
Spiritubus,  studioque  animus  languescat  inani, 
Imbelles  nimirum  artus,  et  tenuia  denium 
Organa  nervorum,  levioraque  fila  queruntur ; 
Nunc  vertigo  tenet ;  tremere  omnia  visa  repente, 
Confusique  rapi  sensus ;  tinnitus  in  aure 
Perpetuus ;  fixique  imitatrix  horrida  clavi 
Hysterica  insequitur  cephalalgia,  frigora,  spasmi, 
Deliquium :  mora  nulla, — accurrite  Paeones  omnes, 
Poscite  quamprimum  chartas,  atque  agmine  facto, 
Obsidione  parate,  et  vi  contundere  morbum ; 
Et  quanto  magis  ardet  atrox,  magis  abditus,  Hostis, 
Tanto  urgete  magis  ;  pilulisque  bolisque  latentem 
Pellite:  confestim  validas  in  viscera  vires 
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Vertite,  delnde  cutem,  venasque  lacessite,  "  Sanguis 

'*  MiTTATUR, "  VOMITUS, — "  VESICATORIA  DENTUR, 

"  Deinde  iterate  catharma  ;  at  si  tot  ferre  triumphos 
^gra  nequit,  tandemque  subacto  infirmior  Hoste 
Debiliorque  manet ;  languors  urgente  subinde^ 
Cardiac:  antispasmodicis,  hypochondriacisque 
Instaurate  animos,  atque  hunc  date  protinus  haustum 

/J.    SUMITE  MILLEPEDAS ET  CUM  FULIGINE  FURNI 

StERCORA  PAVONIS, CRANII  QUIBUS  ADDITE  QUANTUM 

SUFFICIT  HUMANI, — SED  NON  SINE  CASTORIS,  ORG, 
TeSTICULIS  —  ET  (SI  QUID  OLENTIUS  HORRIDIUSVE 

CoNCIPITUR)  MISCETE, GRAVES  DATE  QUOTQUOT  ODORES 

UrINAQUE,  FIMOQUE,  ET  TETRIS  QUOTQUOT  AB  HERBIS, 

Naribus  humanis  extraxerit  olfaciendos 
Chymicus  igne  labor  :  nil  sicut  olentia  prosunt 
Spiritubus  :  Vosque  O  quorum  stant  scripta/?er  orbem 
Nomina,  queis  opifer  sua  munera  Phaebus,  et  artes 
Cum  titulis  dedit  ipse  suis,  quos  scire  latentes 
Morborum  docuit  causas — et  vendere  succos  ; 
Concussa  (ut  mos  est)  phiala,  nutuque  sagaci 
(Nutricum  tacita  circum  ausculante  corona) 
Jussa  date :  at  dictis  pudeat  vulgaribus  uti . 
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Vim  date  sermoni ;  patriam  confundite  linguam, 
Gallica  cum  graecis,  graeco  anglica  mixta  latinis 
Jungite  verba,  manuque  simul  ferte  ocius  uncta 
KXuVpara  crinigeri  terebinthina  Pharmacopol^  : 

At  non  Chirugi,  non  Paeonis  arte  puella 
Pharmacopolarum  neque  KXixr^ocli  crinigerorum 
Sublevat  aegra  caput  ;  dulcis  super  omnia  saltusr, 
Saltus,  Achillea  sanabit  certior  hasta, 
Et  quae  causa  dedit  morbum,  dabit  una  medelara: 
Si  fidicen,  medicove  salubrior  adsit  amator, 
Dilectaeve  vocent  nota  ad  consortia  chartae. 
Huic  subito  incumbit  capiti  cum  pectine  tonsor, 
Spicula  dans  ferrata,  et  quae  nidore,  mephitim 
Exuperat,  veteris  ponit  fundamina  lanae, 
Congeriemque  struit :  quantoque  infirmius  omne 
Sit  muliebre  caput,  tanto  sit  sarcina  major ; 

Ergo  cum  pingui  ponuntur  oluscula  lardo, 
Cepia,  radicesque,  et  qualia  vix  olitoris 
Tempora  ferre  queant,  enerves  vertice  nymphae 
Sponte  ferunt  calathis ;  aut  horti  pensilis  instar 
Innectunt  fruticcs,  totamque  in  culmine  Floram 
PoMONAMque  gerunt,  et  mox  (ita  si  volet  usus) 
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Credo  equidem,  (sed  vos  castae  sanetaeque  priorum 
Matronarum  animae,  tumulis  exite  quietis, 
Augurium  prohibete) — gerent  in  fronte  Priapos — 
— At  non  haec  humili  gravia  argumenta  Camoenae 
Conveniunt,  quae  tu  tabulis,  et  arundine  Zeuxis 
Reclius  expedias :    studii  haec  ego  pignora  testor 
Ingeniosa  tui;  inanus  his  tua  qualia  lusit 
In  tabulis,  mihi  quae  dederas,  ego  tradita  miror  : 
Quae  spirare  videntur,  et  haec  incondita  solus 
Carmina  dum  repeto,  nostris  ut  amabilis  Echo 
Respondere  modis  :  quae  me  mira  arte  morantur, 
Exhilarant  novitate  ;  at  non  dulcedine  ducor 
Picturae,  non  ingenio  pictoris,  et  arte, 
Aut  novitate  magis,  quam  munere  tango  Amici. 

Tuque  adeo  haec  operum  capias  simulachra  tuorum, 
Quae  tibi  dat  timidus  signis  imitatus  ahenis 
Seque  per  banc  chartam  comuiendat  parvulus  Hibbart  ;* 
Qui  tua  pygmaeo  pede  si  vestigia  servet, 
Vix  ita  fida  legens,  quin  paulum  abludat  imago 
Exemplis,  si  debiiior  pars  uUa  tabellae, 
Aut  tibi  yjx  expressa  satis  videatur,  honestum 

*  Sculptor  apud  Bathonienses. 
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(Qui  tuus  est  animi  candor)  ne  sperne  laborem  ; 
Libera  saepe  etenim  pictoris  dextera  profert 
Quas  sculptor  nulla  arte  potest  attingere  formas, 
Contractis  neque  constat  honos,  aut  spiritus  idem : 
Si  vix  antiqui  Lysippum  nominis  aequet, 
Aut  Ryland  hodie  non  inferiora  secutum, 
Haud  tamen  exercet  graphicas  inglorius  artes, 
Judicio  nostri  (qui  me  sibi  semper  amicum 
Moribus,  ingenioque,  ut  te  quoque  fecit,)  Apellis,  * 
Nee  quo  candidior  laudes  aut  laetior  alter 
Promovet  alterius,  propriasve  modestior  audit. 
Quare  age,  nee  species  te  non  delectet  inepti 
Delirique  senis,  qualem  exhibet  ambitiosus, 
Garrulus,  abnormis,  simplex,  uxorius  Inkle  ; 
Qui  natae  ingenio  nil  non  indulget  amatae, 
Et  quodcunque  facit,  vitae  statione  relicta, 
Nobilium  ad  normam,  praeclarum  et  amabile  ducit ; 
+  Dumque  comas,  fronti  quondam  ornamenta  paternae, 
Etcapiti  (dum  fata  dabant)  venerabile  tegmen, 
Canum  augustum,  ingens,  crispum,  neque  pectinis  expers, 
(Emeritum  tamen,  et  tineis,  et  muribus  escam 

*  GuL,  HoARE,  pictor  egregius.         f  Vide  Election  Ball,  p.  33. 
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Jampridem)  mulcere  avet,  et  recreare  comando 
Filia,  datque  suis  hoc  enarrabile  monstrum  * 
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Crinibus,  et  rapti  caudam  super  omnia  galli 
Figit  ovans,  subtile  senex  et  fertile  adorat 

*  Vide  Election  Ball,  p.  213. 
3  F 
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Ingenium,  fatuaeque  exponit  singula  sponsae  ; 

En!  fugit  impatiens,  dum  sola  subucula  vestit, 
Alque  avis  infausti  (quem  crure  ancilla  coercet 
Luctantem,  et  nudo  nequicquam  clune  querentem) 
Rite  locat  spolia  ;  en  !  cathedrae  lapsura  cadentique 
Assidet  assimilis!  parti  monumenta  triumphi 
Ordinat,  ipsa  suae  vix  credula  Margery  fromae! 

At  pater  interea  studio  properare  senili — 
Acrior  ardet  abire,  et  quid  nos  detinet,  inquit, 
"  Nemone  lecticam  feret  ocius  ?  ite,  vocate — 
**  Tota  coit  jam  turba,  chorique  epulaeque  parantur" — 
-En !  praesto  est  lectica— -sed  baud  sine  numine  Divum, 
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Iiicolumi  crine,  et  sal  vis  tot  Margery  plumis, 
Insinuare  nates,  caput  aut  intrudere  possit — 
— Pulvinar  removete — ha! — nunc  se  accommodat  apte- 
Jam  collecta  sedet !  sed  vix,  me  judice,  pulchrum  est, 
Aut  justum  atque  decens,  ut  nudo  tradita  ligno 
Pars  postica  luat,  stulto  pro  vertice  poenas: 
Prodigium  attonitus  tamen  obstupet,  et  probat  Inkle, 
Et  dura  in  risus  dat  lecticarius  ora. 

At  cui  non  animum  senis  infelicis  imago 
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Commovet?  en  !  sese  ut  cruciet,  dum  prodiga  sella 
Invehitur  nata,  atque  onerosos  jactat  honores ! 
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Heu  !  pater  infellx  baculis  vestigia  binis 

Sustinet,  et  tardo  molimine  vix  trahit  aegrum  , 

Ipse  pedester  iter !  Vos  hie  advertite  mentes, 

Hie  oculos,  vos  O  sobolem  quos  prava  fovendi 

Cura  habet,  et  moniti  meliora,  cavete  parentes : 

Cernite  quam  duro  submittitis  ora  capistro, 

Quid  faciei,  quid  non  avidis  promittere  votis 

Audebit,  quoties  lassatae  taedia  vitae 

Augeat,  heu !  vestrae  spes  sera,  et  sola  senectae ! 

Discite  quam  nulla  sunt  vi,  nulla  arte  domandi 

Effreni  juvenum  afFectus,  quos  auxerit  aetas 

Fortior,  et  quorum  per  corda  superbia  praecox 

Pascitur,  et  tenero  quibus  indulsistis  ab  ungui. 

Vosque  O  quos  vano  laudum  suecendit  amore 
Ambitio,  vestrae  toties  contraria  sorti, 
Ridiculum  spectate  senem,  dum  cbmis  haberi 
Urbanos  inter  coetus,  procemmque  catervas, 
Diis  studet  invitis,  tardaque  morante  prodagra ; 
Et  quot  sartorum  numerat  suffragia  jactahs, 
Quotque  senex  Humphredus  habet  Potwobler  amicos, 
Vastum  nescio  quid,  longa  cum  ambage,  minatur! 
Tandem  magnificum  promens  Nuhl,  ut  pariens  mons, 
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Dat  falso  satrapae  cauto  promissa  susurro, 
Qui,  veluti  nautam  rupes  Marpesia,  curat 
Nil  verba  aut  voces ;  oculo  sed  saepe  retorto, 
{Aulicus  ut  inos  est)  hominem  veneratur,  amatque, 
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Fastiditquc  simul ; — pinguem  senis  aspice  vultum  ; 
Vah !  caput  ut  fatuo  suspensum  promit  hiatu, 
*Attollitque  humeros,  naremque  expandit  obesum ! 
Fortunati  ambo  !  sibi  plaudit  uterque  vicissim ; 

•  Vide  Election  Ball,  p.  223  and  224. 
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Votivae  mercedis  ovat  spe  credulus  Inkle, 
Emunctum  ludit  Perywinkle — Gratia  quid  non 
Gratia  sola  potest  ? — terris  tamen  haec  procul  absit 
Gratia  ab  Angliacis,  atque  hosti  numina  donent : 
Rusticitas  patrum  redeat  sincera,  nee  unquam 
Talia  det  Mato  satrapes  praecepta  Britannus. 
O  sal  vet  e  ambo,  submisso  poplite  comes ! 


T^ih.  ?.f,/f'7  7.7.^^'j,  "hv  Ctld^ll LliavUr  AJrun^. 


Bis  salvete  iterum  !  pictoris  vivite  charta, 
Vivite  versiculis  [hac  sit  mihi  Gratia)  nostris. 

Haec  tibi,  sive  aliud,  numeris  dat  Musa  jocosis, 
Tu  poscis  subito  tabulas,  interque  bibendum, 
Aut  horam  nugis  dum  fallimus,  (ut  magus)  omnes 
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(Quae  mihi  per  denos  dederant  fastidia  menses, 
Et  multo  sudore  tuli,  pariente  cerebro,) 
Cemere  das  charta,  calamo  currente,  figuras ; 

Parva  loquor :  seu  te  Solis  nova  tangit  imago, 
Cum  primum  argento  vestit  lux  alma  nitentes 
Aurorae  lachiymas,  seu  fervidiora  diei 
Lumina,  cum  rutilos  spargit  flagrantior  ignes, 
Seu  roseum  coeli  decus,  et  foecunda  colonim 
Nubila,  cum  placida  se  maj estate  reponit : 
Seu  stellante  polo,  gliscentia  nocte  silenti 
Marmora,  seu  mare  navigerum,  seu  turbida  raptat 
Naturae  facies,  cum  praepete  sylva  procella 
Ingemit,  attonitique  coruscant  fulgure  montes : 
Seu  gelidum  nemus,  aut  liquid!  prope  flumina  Thoni, 
Arcadii  invitant,  quos  incolis  ipse,  recessus,  * 
Quae  tibi  cunque  ultro  se  dant  spectacula  rerum 
Artifici  pingenda  manu,  capis  omnia  fido 
Luminis  intuitu ;  certa  ratione  modoque 
Cuncta  notas  ;  semper  sibi  convenientia  ponis 
Ordine  quaeque  suo ;  semper  capit  ars  tua  secum 
Naturam,  calamique  ducem,  comitemque  laborem. 

*  HestercombE;  in  agro  Somersettensi. 
3  G 
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Fallor?  an  eximiae  dum  pascor  imagine  chartae,  * 
+  (Qua  caput  infelix  prima  ad  convivia  Virgo 
Nudatum  dolet,  et  flores,  plumasque,  comasque 
Uno  eodemque  rapit  crudelis  Mulciber  igne,) 
Plurima  sponte  sua  tabulis  expandere  forma 
Membra  Prometheo  paulatim  animata  calore 
Nititur,  et  sensim  exiles  arcessere  vitas? 
Fallor?  an  irarum  furiis  succensa  videtur 
Tota  cohors,  oculosque  in  me  jactare  feroces 
Torva  tuens,  atque  ore  minacia  verba  pusillo 
Ceu  Pygmaea  manus,  Lemurumve  minutior  ordo, 
Certatim  elicere,  et  tenues  expromere  questus? 

*'  Ah  quid  agis  ?   quis  te  jussit,  malesane,  Deorum, 
"  Linquere  ranarum  patriam,  Boeotica  Grantae 
*'  Littora,  et  hos  Charitum  dulces  temerare  recessus  ? 
"  Quis  Deus?  all !  quae  te  Divis  dementia  major 
"  Impulit,  antiquo  rursus  te  accingere  ludo, 
*'  Insolitumque  lyrae  numeris  aptare  Latinae, 
*'  Jampridem  resides  chordas,  desuetaque  plectra? 

*Aliam  intelllge  picturam,  quae  saltationem  etconvivium  describit:  qua; 
tamen  piclura,  tabulis  aeneis  nondum  committitur. 

t  Vide  Election  Ball,  p.  235  and  236. 
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"  Scilicet,  ut  suaves  Baiarum  ad  flumina  nymphas 

*'  Tutius  ignota  tibi  carpere  voce  liceret, 

*'  Improbe,  ludibrioque  sacratas  vertere  sedes, 

"  Quas  Amatho,  Cyprique  jugis,  et  valle  Cythera 

'*  Posthabitis,  colit  alma  Venus ;  qua  te  quoque  dulces 

"  Fata  sinunt  habitare  domos,  ubi  nulla  Leonis 

"  Ira,  aestate,  furit ;  neque  foeta  hyemalibus  austris 

"  Circurn  flabra  tenant  *crescentis  cornua  Lun^e: 

"  Qua  nuUis,  ingrate,  licet  tibi  caulibus  hortus 

'*  Germinet,  aut  olerum  delectet  copia  nares, 

"  At  tibi  saepe  tuas  gradientes  ante  fenestras, 

"  Thurea  dona  Arabum,  et  divinos  veris  odores 

"  Spirant  ambrosio  redolentes  pulvere  nyinphae ) 

"  Quotque  gemnt  frutices,  et  quot  sunt  vertice  plumae, 

"  Tot  linguae,  totidem  ora  sonant ; 

'*  Absit,  ut  aeternos  poscat  sibi  solus  honores 

'*  Amphion  Dircaeus,  (Echionias  licet  arces 

"  Suasit  inire  choros,  lepidasque  salire  columnas, 

"  Eloquio  fidium,  citharaeque  canore  facetae) 

"  Condita  si  mimis,  tonsoribus,  et  citharoedis 

*'  Moenia  contempletur  Ionica,  qualia  toto 

*  Nobile  apud  Bathonienses  ^dificium. 
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"  Vix  quateret  Sampson  molimine,  quae  tamen  uno 
"  Circuit  amplexu,  rapuitque  tenacibus  ulnis, 
"  In  partesque  trahens,  nunc  huic,  nunc  transtulit  illi, 
"  Dimidiumque  dedit  semper  sibi^  Causidicum  grex. 

*'  Tune  senum  mores,  tu  vitam  pubis  inertem 
'*  Objicis,  Hie  ubi  Pieria  sub  valle  tepentes 
*'  Surgunt  SoLis  aqu^,  puro  de  fonte  salutem 
*'  Qua  datur,  et  Sophi^e  sacros  haurire  liquores  ? 
"  Absit  ut  ostentet,  reguni  sator,  oppida  Cecrops, 
"  (Queis  vovit  Neptunus  equum,  queis  Pallas  olivam) 
*'  Paeonis  ad  latices,  atque  haec  juga  propter  amoena, 
**  Lusibus,  et  choreis,  epulis,  medicisque  dicatas 
"  Si  recolat  sedes,  cegro  quibus  auspice  porcc^ 
"  Augurio  meliore,  dabat  fundamina  Bladud; 
^*  Nam  neque  laude  magis  sylvae  viguere  Lycei, 
*'  Socraticaeve  domus,  nee  amabile  flumen  Abonae 
*' Calliroes  undis,  aut  dulci  cedat  Ilysso: 
*'  En !  cuicunque  datur  dilectae  cura  juventae, 
"  Area  quanta  patet,  formanda  ad  corda  per  artes 
*  Spartanas,  sensimque  ad  pulchra,  et  honesta  trahendum 
"  Ductilis  ingenii  flumen,  mentesque  sequaces ! 
*'  Has  etenim  sedes,  non  luxus,  et  improba  Syren 
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"  Desidies  intrare  audet :  quot  probra  piorum 

*'  Quot  clara  ante  oculos  morum  exemplaria  ponat? 

"  Cerne,  quot  illustres  circumstant  undique,  et  aptis 

"  Invitant  juvenem  studiis,  hortantur,  et  ultro 

"  Dant  praecepti  Sophi  !  veterum  qui  more  Sophorum, 

"  Si  neque  divitias,  nequejugera  pinguiajactent, 

"  Queis  *DocTRiNA  tamen,  potior  terraque,  domoque, 

"  Suppeditat  quodcunque  volunt ;  nam  Pallas  amicam 

"  Saepe  ministrat  opem,  pidce  sub  imagine  charta, 

*'  Et  geminos  simulans  cubos  astutior  Hermes, 

"  Divite  continuo  Pactoli  flumine  inaurat. 

*'  En!  tibi  quot  sacri  pandunt  Helicona  poetae! 
*'  Quos  ingens  virtutis  honos,  et  honesta  bonorum 
*'  Laus  et  amor,  rapit  ad  dulces  ante  omnia  Musas, 
"  Q^uarum  non  odiis,  ira,  invidiave,  vel  auro 
^'  Prostituunt  Decus  :  ah !  quoties  per  florea  Pindi 
*'  Rura,  per  irriguas  vallcs,  et  roscida  Tempe, 
"  Threicia  cincti  cithara,  vetulaeque  senesque 
"  Cum  musis  gaudent  saltare,  et  dulce  canentes, 
"  Carpere  lilia  cana,  soporiferumque  papaver  ? 

•  Leabning  is  better  than  Home  and  Land. 
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"  Non  fcedos  labor  est  per  montis  inhospita  vepres 
"  Cogere,  ut  innocuis  petulant!  carmine  nymphis 
"  Vulnera  dent ;  non  quae  satyra  nocet  acrior  omni 
"  Laude  foventj  propriisque  attentas  plausibus  aures 
"  Crudeli  mulcent  luxu.  dulcique  veneno : 

"  O  praeclara  quies  !  sacra  otia  Idigna  Catone, 
"  Scipiadaque  coli !  placido  qua  condita  portu 
"  Post  varias  vitaeque  vices,  fatique  procellas,  - 
"  Non  ludo,  aut  nugis,  vitia  aut  aliena  loquendo, 
"  Non  chartarum  inter  fraudes,  fcedaeque  Lavernae 
*'  Turpe  ministerium,  non  de  tibicinis  arte 
*'  Arbitriove  novae  miscendo  bella  choreae, 
"  Sed  breve,  quod  superest,  ducendo  leniter  aevi, 
'•  Duin  licet,  et  lapsae  reparando  errata  diei, 
"  Occiduos  claudit  soles  tranquilla  Senectus. 
"  O  devota  piis  Hymenaei  moenia  vinclis ! 
"  Qua.  simul  agrestum  cum  moribus  armigeroiTim, 
"  Sedibus  antiqiiis,  et  tristi  rure  relicto, 
*'  Foemina  virque  novis  sese  exornare  laborant 
*'  Gertatim  studiis ;  hie  lusibus  invigilando 
"  Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  dum  provida  conjux 
"  Respondet  curis,  ardetque  augere  peculi 
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*'  Quicquid  habet,  tortoque  simul  cum  crine,  genarum 
"  Languentes  renovare  rosas,  tonsore  magistro, 
"  Atque  alios  quos  culta  docet  gens  Gallica  mores 
"  Discere,  non  viles  quas  vita  domestica  curas 
'•  Postulat;  at  sumptu  generoso  excellere,  et  artes 
"  Quae  sponsi  relevent  animos,  et  taedia  fallant 
'*  Conjugii,  votis  exoptat  sola  doceri. 

"  O  sacra  Virginibus  sedes !  quas  ipse  tuetur 
"  Mos  Geniusque  loci!  crimen  quibus  ire  nefasque 
"  Horrendum  (nisi  matrona  comitante  decenti) 
"  NocTE  choros ;  at  mane  quibus  fiducia  tanta  est, 
"  Ut  quacunque  pedes  rapiant,  libet  incomitatum 
"  Carpere  iter  ;  longo  plateas  seu  verrere  peplo, 
"  Sylvicolasve  inter  Faunos,  per  rura  vagari 
"  Pert  animus,  juvenum  seu  turbas  inter  equestres, 
"  Automedonteae  tunicatas  more  catervae 
"  Dura  reluctantis  moderarier  ora  caballi — ' 
"  +  Usque  adeo  cursus  nullo  compescere  vinclo 
"  Convenit  ingenioque  seras  imponere  soli, 

t  Anglice — Let  all  their  ways  be  unconfin'd 

And  clap  the  padlock  on  the  mind. 
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*'  Quas  tu — sed  tali  meritas  pro  carmine,  vates, 
*'  Accipe,  damnatus  muliebri  judice,  poenas. 

"  4^uantiO(iUttiem>  ante  oculos  Divum^  scelerate^  timorem 
**  JVlillus  habenSf  sedfraude,  el  dcenionis  incilus  ira, 
"  Occulte,  contra pacem^formamque  Statuti 
"  Frovisam,  capitl  quasdam  divellere  plumas 
**  FcemineOi  atque  omnes  turpi  infamare  Libello 
**  Ausus  es — H.EC  dicta  est  tibi  Lex — Ut  protinus,  iisdem, 
"  Ipse  quoque  in  plumis,  piceoque  imbutus  amictu,* 
"  Barbarici  ductus  per  compita  more  triumphi^ 
*'  Ludibrium  pueris,  et  declamatio  fias, 

*'  RaRA  avis  in  TERRIS,  NIGROQUE  SIMILLIMA  CyCNO  : 

"  Baiarum  quin  pulsus  aquis,  ct  dulcis  Abonae 

*'  Flumine,  Lethaeos  ibis,  ceu  Thracius  Orpheus, 

"  Flebilis  umbra  lacus;  Dircaeive  instar  Oloris, 

"  Cum  chartis,  calamisque,  atque  omni  ubicunquc  Librorum 

"  Fascicuto,  hac  tota  coram  praesente  corona, 

"  Coerula  Pindarico  tranabis  nubila  tractu, 

"  Missus  ad  astra  sago  Vates — Dux  Fcemina  Facti." 

Tu  tamen,  O  dilecte  comes,  (dum  fata  sinebant) 
Junctus  amicitia,  casu  quoque  junctus  eodem, 

*  Tar'd  and  feathered. 
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Cum  me  foemineis  correptum  turpiter  ulnis, 

Et  lacerum  ora,  comasque,  inhonesto  vulnere  cernes 

Nympharum  manibus,  vetularumque  unguibus  uncis ; 

Apta  licet  videar,  nee  non  jucunda,  fatebor, 

Materies,  lepidae  quam  det  tua  dextra  tabellae, 

Tu  tamen  infausti  faciem  miseratus  amici, 

Farce,  precor,  calamo,  tabulisque  absiste  facetis  : 

Quin  tibi  disjecti  membra  infelicia  vatis 
Colligere,  et  linguas  Baviorum  arcere  malignas 
Gura  sit ;  et  studii  serva  communis  amorem. 


Dabam  Bathonij£, 
Aano  ineuQte  m.dcc.lxxvii. 
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EPITAPHIUM. 

H.  S.  E. 

C^SAR  HAWKINS,  Baroneltus, 
Vir  probus,  constans,  liberalis, 
Qui  ab  adolescentia  in  Re  Anatomica  institutus, 
Per  quinquaginta  annos 
Artem  Chirurgicam 
Feliciter  exercuit : 
Et  in  Valetudinariis  Londinensibus 
Assidue  versabatur, 
Ubi  in  curandis  pauperrimorum  hominum  morbis, 
Non  solum  solertem  sese,  et  diligentem, 
Verum  etiam  humanissimum  praestitit, 
Ut  qui  crederet, 
Nullum  esse  inter  miseros  discrimen, 
Et  hominis  esse 
Solatium  hominibus  largiri: 
Quae  propter  egregia  in  publicum  merita 
Et  eximiam  in  arte  sua  peritiam 
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Chirurgii  ad  Regem  primarii 

Et  Baronetti  dignitatem  obtinuit : 

Tandemque  emeritus,  et  famae  satur, 

In  agrum  Somersetensem  sese  recepit, 

Ubi  morum  suavitate, 

Et  benevolis  erga  omnes  officiis, 

Bonorum  omnium  estimationem  comparaverat ; 

Cum  fatali  aegritudine  correptus, 

Eadem  animi  tranquillitate,  qua  vixerat, 

Inter  conjugis  et  natorum  1  aery  mas  et  amplexus 

Placide  e  vita  migravit, 

Feb.  13 "  Anno  MDCCLXXXVI. 

^t.  suae  74. 

Abi  Lector,  et  imitare. 
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EPITAPHIUM. 

H.  S.  E. 

Vir  summls  cum  Animi,  turn  Corporis  Dotibus 

Egregie  ornatus 

GULIELMUS  DRAPER,  Balnei  Eques\ 

In  Schola  Etonensi  educatus, 

Coll:  deinde  Regal;  Cantabrigiae 

Et  Alumnus  et  Socius ; 

Quorum  utrumque 

Tam  moribus,  quam  Studiis  honestavit: 

Altiore  tamen  a  Natura  Ingenio  praeditus 

Quam  ut  umbratili 

In  Academiae  Otio  delitesceret, 

Ad  Militiae  Laudem  se  totum  contulit, 

Et  in  diversis  Europae  Asiaeque  partibus 

Stipendia  meruit. 

In  India  oriental!  A.  D.  1 758, 
Exercitui  regio  imperavit, 
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Obsessamque  a  Gallis  S''-  Georgii  Arcem 

Cum  diu  fortiter  defendisset, 

Strenua  tandem  facta  Eruptione, 

Hostium  Copias, 
Capto  Legioiiis  Praefecto,  repulit. 

Flagrante  postea  Hispaniensi  Bello, 

Anno  1765. 

Expeditionis  contra  Manillas 

Auctor  idem  et  Dux  fuit ; 

Quibus  expugnandis,  dubium  reliquit, 

BRiTANNiiE  Nomen 

Virtute  magis, 

An  dementia  insigniverit. 

Vale, 

Dux  acer ! 

Vir  mansuete,  liberalis  ! — 

Hoc  fidum  tuanim  Virtutum, 

Spectataeque  a  pueris  Amicitiae, 

Posteris  Exemplar  tradam. 

C.  A. 

Ob:  Jan.  A.  D.  1787, 
iEtat.  66. 
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EPITAPHIUM. 

M.  S. 

FYSH  DE  BURGH 

Quo  immatura  morte  praerepto, 
Futurae  Domus  fortuna, 
Optimae  indolis, 
accrescentis  Gloriae 
Spes  omnis, 
Parentibus,  Amicis,  Patriae, 
Funditus,  et  inopinato  periit. 
Minante  scilicet  irruptionem  Gallia, 
Dum  apud  arc  em  Londinensem 
Inusitatis  auctum  praesidiis 
Ad  munia  militaria 
Acrius  se  intenderet 
Publicae  saluti  unice  cavens, 
Propriae  parum, 
Febrim  lethalem  aluit, 
Et  vix  domi  receptus, 
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^gritudini  succumbens, 

Inter  mcerentes  suos 

(Quod  boni  Viri  et  non  instrenui  est) 

Placide  obilt, 
Jan"  23*'  An.  Dom:  1 793  aetat.  ^6»' 

Filio  unico — deliciis  suis  i 

Hoc  marmor 

(Tarn  dilectae  Virtutis  hand  par  indicium) 

Posuit  amantissimus,  et — eheu  I 

Quod  contra  decuit 

Superstes  Pater. 
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FABULtE   SELECTjE. 

ad  lectorem. 

Jtabularum  banc  Selectionem,  quas  Anglice  dudum 
excogitavit  Joannes  Gay,  multis  abhinc  annis  in  usum  fi- 
liorum  suorum,  (quos  Literas  domi  docebat,)  Editor  Latine 
reddidit,  et  seorsim  positas  usque  ad  hunc  diem  nuUo  in 
pretio  babuit :  at  quoniam  opuscula  sua  recognoscendi,  an- 
tequam  e  vita  decedat,  sibi  otium  datur,  Hmatius  hoc  denuo 
in  lucem  restituit,  et  jam  Ncpotibus  suis  nee  injucundum 
nee  inutile  fore  munusculum  confidit.  Quod  si  bine  Lec- 
tori erudito  pueribum  suorum  studiorum  non  inamabibs  a- 
nimum  subeat  recordatio,  aut  si  Adolescentubs  Latinam 
Poeticen  discentibus  simplex  haec  et  fida  Interpretatio  vel 
utilitati  sit,  vel  oblectamento,  adeo  non  Editorem  poenitebit 
tarn  humilis  negotii  in  se  suscepti,  ut  etiam  a  minoribus  bis 
Poetis  laudari,  auctori  octogenario  non  levi  erit  senectutis 
suae  solamini,  et  laborum  praemio. 

C.  A. 

BATHONIiE,  1805. 


INTRODUCTION 

TOTHE 

FABLES. 

THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHER- 

K EMOTE  from  cities  livd  a  swain, 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain  ; 
His  head  was  silver  d  o'er  with  age. 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage  ; 
In  summer  s  heat,  and  winter  s  cold. 
He  fed  his  flock,  and  pennd  the  fold; 
His  hours  in  chearful  labour  flew, 
Jfor  envy  nor  ambition  knew : 
His  wisdom  and  his  honest  fame 
Through  all  the  country  raisd  his  name. 

A  deep  Philosopher  [whose  rules 
Of  moral  life  were  drawn  from  schoolsj 
The  Shepherd's  homely  cottage  sought, 
And  thus  explord  his  reach  of  thought : 


AD 

F  A  B  U  L  A  S 

PROOEMIUM. 

PASTOR  ET  PHILOSOPHUS. 

O I M  p  L  E  X  et  nullo  lucri  vexatus  amore 

Pastor  secretos  duxit  ab  urbe  dies  ;     v^^"*  \'v}    V 
Sparserat  argento  crities  longaeva  Senectus, 

Atque  usus  nulla  fecerat  arte  sophum : 
Sole  sub  aestivo,  gelidaeque  sub  impete  brumae, 

Pavit  mane  suas,  vespere  clausit  oves:    '->\  v>V 
Exors  invidiae  et  misera  ambitlone  soluta, 

Fugit  quaeque  suo  laeta  labore  dies : 
Per  totum  extulerat  nomen  venerabile  pagum 

Sincerus  vitae  mos,  rigidusque  tenor. 
Instructus  morum  studiis,  (academia  vitae 

Cui  dederat  normam  consiliumque)  Sophus 
Limen  ad  obscurum  Pastoris  tendit,  et  ultro 

Sic  petit  ingenium  scire  animumque  senis. 
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Whence  is  thy  learning'^    Halh  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consumd  the  midnight  oil'? 
Hast  thou  old  Greece  and  Rome  surveyed. 
And  the  vast  sense  of  Flato  weighed  ? 
Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  rejind. 
And  hast  thou  fathom' d  Tully's  mind'? 
Or,  like  the  wise  Ulysses,  thrown. 
By  various  fates,  on  realms  unknown, 
Hast  thou  through  many  cities  stray  d. 
Their  customs,  laws,  and  manners  weighed"? 

The  Shepherd  modestly  replied, 
Ineer  the  paths  of  learning  tried;   n^^^y^'-jv 
JV'or  have  I  roam'd  in  foreign  parts 
To  read  mankind,  their  laws  and  arts  ; 
For  man  is  practised  in  disguise, 
He  cheats  the  most  discerning  eyes  ; 
Jfho  by  that  search  shall  wiser  grow, 
When  we  ourselves  can  never  know? 
The  little  knowledge  I  have  gaind 
Was  all  from  simple  nature  drain  d; 
Hence  my  life's  maxims  took  their  rise^ 
Hence  grew  fny  settled  hate  to  vice. 
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Quo  tibi  fonte  fluit  sapientia  ?  tene  labore 

Nocturno  veteres  erudiere  sophi  ? 
An  Latiae  tibi  scire  artes  Graiaeque  Minervae 

Gontigit,  aut  totum  mente  Platona  capis  ? 
Num  tibi  Socraticae  formarunt  pectora  chartae, 

Aut  praecepta  gravi  quae  Gicerone  fluunt  ? 
Anne  per  ignotas,  fatis  urgentibus,  oras 

Prudentis  carpens,  instar  Ulyssis,  iter, 
Singula  lustrasti  regio  quos  protulit  usus, 

Quos  coluit  mores,  quae  sibi  jura  dedit  ? 
Non  mihi  sorte  datum  est  doctrinae  exquirere  calles, 

Submissa  Pastor  voce  modestus  ait ; 
Non  hominum  ad  mores,  aut  jura,  artes  ve  legend  as, 

Mutavi  patriis  extera  regna  focis;    uwiainV  v. 
Nam  tacitos  celans  falsa  sub  imagine  sensus 

Perscrutantum  oculos  fallere  novit  Homo ; 
Anne  aliquis  studio  fiet  sapientior  isto, 

Cum  neque  nos  ipsos  noscere  sorte  datur? 
Quae  mihi,  parva  quidem,  parta  est  doctrina,  fatebor, 

Naturae  dono  simplice  sola  venit ; 
Hac  mihi  fonte  fluunt  vitae  precepta  beatae, 

Hinc  odium  vitii  crevit,  et  usque  manet. 
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The  daily  labours  of  the  bee 
Awake  my  soul  to  industry  : 
Who  can  observe  the  careful  ant. 
And  not  provide  for  future  want  ? 
My  dog  [the  trustiest  of  his  kind) 
With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind  ; 
I  mark  his  true,  his  faithful  way. 
And  in  my  service  copy  Tray. 
In  constancy  and  nuptial  love, 
I  learn  my  duty  from  the  dove. 
The  hen,  who  from  the  chilly  air. 
With  pious  wings  protects  her  care  ; 
And  every  fowl  that  flies  at  large. 

Instructs  me  in  a  parent's  charge. 
From  nature  too  I  take  my  rule. 

To  shun  contempt  and  ridicule. 

I  never  with  important  air. 

In  conversation  overbear ; 

Can  grave  und  formal  pass  for  wise, 

When  men  the  solemn  owl  despise; 

My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein. 

For  who  talks  much,  must  talk  in  vain  ; 
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Quae  solet  assiduos  patieuter  inire  labores 

Me  vocat,  adque  meos  sedula  suadet  apis. 
Quis  cernit  formica  quot  urget  provida  curas, 

Nee  caveat  vitae  quid  sibi  portet  hiems  ? 
Me  meus  (accepti  quo  non  minus  immemor  alter 

Muneris)  ingratum  non  sinit  esse  canis : 
Blanditias  sine  fraude,  artesque  admiror  honestas, 

Obsequiumque  imitor,  fide  Lycisce,  tuum. 
Quid  sit  Hymen,  quid  Amor,  quid  honesti  fcedera  lecti 

Admonet  irrupto  juncta  columba  jugo. 
Quae  pullos,  pia  mater,  alit  gallina  tenellos, 

Expansaque  tegit  pluma,  abigitque  gelu, 
Et  volucris  quaecunque  vagis  secat  aethera  peunis, 

Me  tenero  fiingi  patris  amore  docet. 
Unde  etiam  risus,  justa  et  f'astidia  vitem 

Regula  naturae  munere  certa  datur. 
Non  me  praeponens,  quos  colloquor  inter,  amicis, 

Censoris  partes  imperiosus  ago ; 
Anne  sophum  faciant  habitus,  moresque  severi, 

Contemptum  bubo  cum  gravitate  movet  ? 
Attentas  quoniam  dat  nemo  loquacibus  aures, 

Imposui  linguae  vincula  justa  meae ; 

3K 
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We  from  the  wordy  torrent  Jlij  : 

Who  listens  to  the  chattering  pie  f 

JVor  would  /,  with  felonious  slight, 

By  stealth  invade  my  neighbour  s  right ; 

Rapacious  animals  we  hate  ; 

Kites,  hawks,  and  wolves,  deserve  their  fate 

Do  not  we  Just  abhorrence  find 

Against  the  toad  and'serpent  kind  ? 

But  envy,  calumny,  and  spite, 

Bear  stronger  venom  m  their  bite. 

Thus  evry  object  of  creation 

Can  furnish  hints  to  contemplation  ; 

And  from  the  most  minute  and  mean, 

A  virtuous  mind  can  morals  glean. 

Thy  fame  is  just ^  the  sa^e  replies ; 
Thy  virtue  proves  thee  qndy  wise  ; 
Pride  often  guides  the  author  s  pen. 
Books  as  affected  are  as  men  ; 
But  he  who  studies  naturae  s  la%vs. 
From  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws  ; 
And  those,  without  our  schools,  suffice 
To  make  men  moral,  good,  and  wise. 
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Flumina  verbosae  fugimus  torrentia  linguae : 

Quis  strepitum  curat,  garrula  pica,  tuum  ? 
Non  ego  per  tacitam  quid  vis  abscondere  fraudem 

Vicinive  sacrum  jus  violare  velim ; 
Hinc  odio  est  genus  omne  rapax ;  justaque  videmus 

Plecti  caede  lupos,  accipitresque  mori ; 
Nonne  pari  ratione  movet  fastidia  bufo, 

Serpentumque  affert  squamea  turba  metum  ? 
Ast  odium  et  livor,  tetroque  calumnia  morsu 

Tabum  infert  gravius,  deteriusque  malum ; 
Sic  quodcunque  manus  naturae  daedala  finxit 

Quo  moneatur  homo,  quod  speculetur  habet ; 
Rebus  et  ex  minimis  morum  studiosa  bonorum 

Mens  praecepta  sibi  consiliumque  legat. 
Cui  Sophus  haec  contra,  merito  sapientis  honorem 

Solus  habes,  Virtus  te  probat  ipsa  Sophum; 
Fastus  saepe  regit  calamum  scriptoris  inanem, 

Scriptor,  ubi  \  ana  est  pagina,  vana  sapit ; 
At  quicunque  cupit  Naturae  discere  leges, 

Praecepta  ex  Veri  fonte  sequenda  trahit ; 
Sic  bonus  et  prudens  sic  denique  fiet  honestus, 

Nee  sophiae  studiis  plura  docendus  erit. 
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THE  LION,  THE  TYGER,  AND  THE  TRAVELLEEi. 

Accept,  young  Prince,  Lhe  moral  lay. 
And  in  these  tales  mankind  survey ; 
With  early  virtues  plant  your  breast, 
The  specious  arts  of  vice  detest. 

Princes,  like  beauties^  from  their  youth 
Are  strangers  to  the  voice  of  truth : 
Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes ; 
For  flattery  s  the  nurse  of  crimes : 
Friendship  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown, 
(A  virtue  never  near  a  throne  ;) 
In  courts  such  freedom  must  offend, 
There  none  presumes  to  be  a  friend. 
To  those  of  your  exalted  station 
Each  courtier  is  a  dedication  ; 
Must  I  too  flatter  like  the  rest. 
And  turn  my  morals  to  a  Jest  ? 
The  Muse  disdains  to  steal  from  those. 
Who  thrive  in  courts  by  fulsome  prose. 

But  shall  I  hide  your  real  praise. 
Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says  ? 
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LEO,  TIGRIS,  ET  VIATOR. 

XV  E  G  I A  Progenies,  morale  hoc  accipe  caraien, 

Fabellisque  homines  intueare  meis  ; 
Mature  ingenuo  virtutes  insere  cordi, 

Et  vitii  perstet  mens  inimica  dolis, 
Princeps,  egregio  ceu  praedita  Nympha  decore, 

Heu  !  tenero  Veri  nescit  ab  ungue  sonum  : 
Disce,  docendus  adhuc,  laudem  contemnere,  nescis 

Quot  mala  adulantis  perfida  lingua  fovet : 
Suavis  amicitiam  monstrat  censura  fidelem, 

Rara  quidem  soliis  invenienda  comes ; 
Namque  ibi  qua  verum  nemo  profitetur  amicum, 

Raro  haec  libertas  officiosa  placet. 
Principibus  ceu  scripta  viris  qui  dedicat  auctor, 

Quas  tibi  det  laudes  Aulicus  omnis  habet ; 
Ast  ego  adulantis  sequar  exemplaria  turbae? 

Seria  mene  decet  vertere  dicta  joco? 
Sermones  blandos,  quibus  utitur  aula  potentum, 

Spernit  Apollineis  Musa  referre  modis. 
At  merita,  O  Princeps,  ergo  tua  vera  silebo, 

Quidve  putat  de  te  Terra  Britanna  loquar? 
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They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 
The  virtues  of  your  Royal  race: 
In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind 
Discern  you  genrous^  mild,  and  kind  ; 
They  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress^ 
And  pant  already  to  redress  ; 
Go  on  ;  the  height  of  good  attain, 
JVor  let  a  nation  hope  in  vain  ; 
From  hence  we  justly  may  presage 
The  virtues  of  a  riper  age  ; 
True  courage  shall  your  bosom  fire, 
And  future  actions  own  your  Sire. 
Cowards  are  cruel ;  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 
A  Tyger,  roaming  for  his  prey. 
Sprung  on  a  Traveller  in  the  way  ; 
The  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies ^ 
And  on  the  greedy  tyrant  flies  ; 
With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood. 
Their  teeth,  their  claws  distil  with  blood  ; 
Till  vanquished  by  the  Lions  strength. 
The  spotted  foe  extends  his  length  ; 
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Ilia  tibi  in  tenero  virtutum  pectore  cernit, 

Semiiia,  magnorum  nomine  digna  patrum ; 
Te  mitcm  facilemque  novo  jam  mentis  in  ortu, 

Indole  te  ingenua  munilicumque  videt, 
Te  cupidum  afflictis  succurrere,  te  generosutn 

Sentit,  et  humanis  indoluisse  malis : 
Macte  animis ;  en  laeta  Boni  te  ad  culmina  virtus 

Voce  vocat !  Patriae  perfice  vota  tuae : 
His  etenim  auguriis,  cum  firma  adoleverit  aetas, 

Cernere  sit  qualis  fama  virilis  erit ; 
Verae  laudis  amor  flammis  te  accendet  honestis, 

Et  magnum  agnoscent  facta  futura  Patrem  ; 
Ignavi  feritas  animi  est;  praestare  jacenti 

Auxilium,  et  miseris  parcere  fortis  amat. 
Saeva  viatori  deserto  in  tramite  Tigris 

Insilit,  ut  spolii  lustrat  avara  nemus ; 
Praedae  incumbentem  cernit,  rabidumque  Tyrannum 

Desuper  erumpens,  corripit  ungue  Leo ; 
Commisto  resonat  fremitu  nemus,  undique  rivis 

Tingit  purpureis  ora  pedesque  cruor  : 
Donee  fauce  cadens,  et  vi  graviore  Leonis, 

Horridus  in  maculis  sternitur  hostis  humi ; 
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The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord. 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implord: 
His  life  the  genrous  hero  gave ; 
Together  walking  to  his  cave  ; 
The  Lion  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 
.  "  fVhat  hardy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength !  Tou  saw  the  fights 
And  must  attest  my  pow'r  and  right : 
Forcd  to  forego  their  native  home. 
My  starving  slaves  at  distance  roam : 
Within  these  woods  I  reign  alone^ 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own  ; 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savage  broody 
Have  dyd  the  regal  den  with  blood : 
These  carcasses  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds,  and  triumphs  tell. 
Beneath  these  jaws  what  numbers  fell 

True,  says  the  Man  :  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe  ; 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you, 
Place  glory  in  so  false  a  view '^ 
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Hirsute  supplex  dat  verba  precantia  Regi, 

Et  vitam  implorat  poplite  pronus  homo : 
Dat  vitam,  fortisque  ultro  sic  incipit  heros, 

Dum  sua  captivum  ducit  ad  antra  comes ; 
An  dubitare  meas  audebit  strenua  vires 

Bellua  vel  mecum  conferet  ulla  suas  ? 
Pugnae  testis  eras,  virtutem  animumque  necesse  est 

Et  jus  et  vires  confiteare  meas. 
Hinc  procul  a  patriis  jamdudum  s^edibus  exiil, 

Turpi  enecta  fame  brut  a  caterva  fugit  : 
Has  inter  sylvas  solus  mea  sceptra  capesso, 

Me  dominum  agnoscunt  haec  ioca  vasta  suum ; 
Me  gentes  tremuere  ferae :  gravis  ursus,  et  acres 

Regia  tinxerunt  antra  cruore  lupi : 
Quae  dextra,  laevaque,  exanguia  corpora  cernis, 

Istaque  queis  albens  ossa  repletur  humus, 
Haec  antiqua  tropaea,  et  facta  priora  fatentur 

Faucibus  his  domitae  quot  cecidere  ferae. 
Vera  refers,  respondet  homo :  genus  omne  ferinum 

Vis  tua  (testis  eram)  sola  domare  potest ; 
At  sibi  tam  falso  splendentem  lumine  famam 

Captabit  fortis  Rex,  similisque  tui? 

3  L 
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Robbers  invade  their  neighbours*  rights 
Be  lov'd :  let  justice  bound  your  might. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes'  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosts  ; 
Pirates  their pow'r  by  murders  gain; 
Wise  kings  by  love  and  mercy  reign : 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne: 
Heavn  gives  you  pow'r  above  the  resty 
Like  Heavn  to  succour  the  distrest. 

The  case  is  plains  the  Monarch  said; 
False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled  ; 
For  beasts  ofprey^  a  servile  train, 
Have  been  the  flatt' rers  of  my  reign: 
Tou  reason  well:  Yet  tell  me,  friend 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend^ 
For  all  my  fawning  rogues  agreet 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me. 
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Vicinos  spoliant  fures  ;  tibi  laus  sit  amari ; 

Justitia  vires  tu  moderare  tuas : 
Qui  caesas  jactant  acies,  vastataque  regna 

Prava  agit  heroas  laus,  et  iniquus  honor  ; 
Imperium  acquirit  sibi  caede  et  sanguine  praedo, 

Rex  sapiens  miti  corde,  et  amore  regit : 
Haec  tua,  quam  nuper  sensi,  dementia  monstrat 

Quam  solio  virtus  sit  tua  digna  frui ; 
Regum  sola  venit  superis  commissa  potestas, 

Ut  superis  similes  sint,  miserosque  levent. 
Res  manifesta  patet,  lusit  laus  prava  juventam, 

Rex  ait,  et  falsa  luce  fefellit  honor ; 
Agmen  adulantum,  genus  heu  servile  ferarum. 

Imperii  mores  instituere  mei : 
Me  recta  ratione  mones  :  sed  die  mihi,  Regum 

Tune  aulas  nunquam,  dulcis  amice,  colis  ? 
Scilicet  humanos  omnis  mea  turba  fatetur 

Heroas,  sceptrum  more  tenere  meo. 
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THE  MOTHER,  THE  NURSE,  AND  THE  FAIRY. 

LfivE  me  a  son.     The  blessing  sent. 
Were  ever  par  evis  more  contenf^     ^ 
How  partial  are  their  doating  eyes  ? 
JVo  child  is  half  so  fair  and  wise, 

Wak'd  to  the  morning  s  pleasing  carei 
The  mother  rose,  and  sought  her  heir ; 
She  saw  the  JVurse^  like  one  possessed. 
With  wringing  hands,  and  sobbing  breast. 

Sure  some  disaster  has  befell ; 
Speak,  JVurse :  I  hope  the  boy  is  well. 

Dear  Madam,  think  not  me  to  blame  ; 
Invisible  the  Fairy  came  : 
Tour  precious  babe  is  hence  conveyed, 
And  in  the  place  a  changeling  laid: 
Where  are  the  father  s  mouth  and  nose, 
The  mothers  eyes,  as  black  as  sloes ? 
See  here^  a  shocking  aukward  creature. 
That  speaks  afoot  in  every  feature. 

The  woman  s  blind,  the  Mother  cries  ; 
I  see  wit  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 
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MATER,  NUTRIX,  ET  LAMIA. 

JL)  1 1,  date  filiolum.  misso  sibi  munere  felix 

O !  quam  progenie  gaudet  uterque  parens ! 
Qiiid  falsus  non  suadet  amor?  sapientior  hercle 

Non  fait,  aut  toto  pulchrior  orbe  puer. 
Surgit,  et  Aurora  laetos  referente  labores, 

Haeredem  genitrix  officiosa  petit : 
Contortis  stabat,  ceu  percita  Daemone,  palmis 

Nutrix,  singultu  concutiente  sinus. 
Ecquid,  mater  ait,  male  contigit  ?  en  !  age,  Quid  sit, 

Die,  Nutrix ;  vivit,  spero,  valetque  puer.. 
Ne  mihi,  ne  tribuas,  Domina  O  carissima,  culpam ; 

Adfuit  hie  oculos  clam  scelerata  meos 
Adfuit  hie  Lamia :  et  vita  tibi  carior  infans 

Tollitur,  et  supplet  plumbeus  iste  locum ; 
Lumina  quo  matris  sylvestribus  aemula  prunis, 

Quo  patrius  fugit  nasus,  et  oris  honos  ? 
Hie  adverte  oculos,  deforme  hoc  aspice  monstrum, 

Totus  hebet,  stultum  tota  figura  sapit. 
Foemina,  mater  ait,  caeca  est ;  en,  qualis  ocello 

Vivida  scintillat  vis,  animique  vigor. 
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Lord!  Madam ^  what  a  squinting  leer! 
Mo  doubt  the  Fairy  hath  been  here. 
Just  as  she  spoke^  a  Pigmy  Sprite 
Pops  through  the  key-hole^  swift  as  light ; 
PercKd  on  the  cradle  s  top  he  stands^ 
And  thus  her  folly  reprimands. 

Whence  sprung  the  vain  conceited  lie^ 
That  we  the  world  with  fools  supply'^ 
What !  give  our  sprightly  race  away. 
For  the  dull  helpless  sons  of  clay : 
Besides,  by  partial  fondness  shown, 
Like  you  we  doat  upon  our  own  ; 
Where  yet  was  ever  found  a  mother. 
Who'd  give  her  booby  for  another}' 
And  should  we  change  with  human  breed. 
Well  might  we  pass  for  fools  indeed. 
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Per  Superos,  respondet  anus,  transversa  tuetur 

Jam  nunc:  hlc  Lamiam  nuUus  adesse  neget. 
Dixit,  per  clavis  cum  lapsa  foramen  imago 

Pygmaea,  ante  cculos  ocyor  igne  volat ; 
Erectumque  caput  cunarum  in  vertice  tollens, 

Stultitiam  his  visa  est  increpitare  mod  is. 
Unde  haec  vana  hominum  surgunt  commenta?  quis  unquam 

Nos  orbi  stultos  suppeditare  putet  ? 
An  nostrum  sublime  genus  mortalibus  aegris, 

Compositisque  Into  posthabuisse  decet? 
Nos  quoque  progeniem  vix  aequo  lumine  nostram 

Cernimus,  et  falsus  nos  quoque  ludit  amor : 
Quae  genitrix,  puerum  si  commutare  liceret, 

Pingue  caput  fatui  noliet  habere  sui  ? 
Gentis  at  humanae  sobolem  praeponere  nostrae, 

Stultorum  nobis  nomina  jure  daret. 
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THE  LADY  AND  THE  WASP. 

rV HA  T  whispers  must  the  beauty  bear  ! 
What  hourly  nonsense  haunts  her  ear  ? 
Where  er  her  eyes  dispense  her  charms^ 
Impertinence  around  her  swarms : 
Did  not  the  tender  nonsense  strike^ 
Contempt  and  scorn  might  look  dislike  ; 
Forbidding  airs  might  thin  the  place; 
The  slightest  flap  a  fly  can  chase; 
But  who  can  drive  the  numerous  breed  ? 
Chase  one^  another  will  succeed  ; 
Who  knows  afooli  must  know  his  brother  ; 
One  fop  will  recommend  another  ; 
And  with  this  plague  she's  rightly  curst^ 
Because  she  listened  to  the  first.. 

As  Doris,  at  her  toilet's  duty, 
Sat  meditating  on  her  beauty. 
She  now  was  pensive,  now  was  gay. 
And  lolVd  the  sultry  hours  away. 

As  thus  in  indolence  she  lies, 
A  giddy  wasp  around  her  flies  ; 
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PUELLA  ET  VESPA. 


Q  u  o  T  patitur  vanos  Virgo  Formosa  susurros  \ 

Stultitiae  quoties  ludit  in  aure  sonus ! 
Quicquid  agit,  quoquo  veneres  radiantia  pandunt 

Lumina,  inepta  subest  solicitatque  cohors : 
Quam,  si  non  tenerae  caperent  praecordia  nugae, 

Arceret  gravior  frons  tacitusque  pudor ; 
Slukus  terga  daret  justa  gravitate  repulsus; 

Vel  minimo  carpit  verbere  musca  fugam ; 
Quis  tamen  innumeram  cogat  discedere  gentem? 

Altera  supplebit,  quern  vacat  una,  locum. 
Qui  stultum  novit,  fratrem  quoque  noscat  oportet ; 

Quis  comitem,  quem  non  laudet,  ineptus  habet  ? 
Et  primo  quaecunque  aurcm  dedit  ardelioni 

Hanc  poenam  merita  peste  puella  luit. 
Officio,  Doris,  studioque  operata  diurno, 

Ad  speculum,  formae  dum  studiosa,  sedet, 
Nunc  hilari  sibi  fronte  placens,  nunc  ore  severo, 

<^stivos  fallit  desidiosa  dies. 
Hie  ubi  lenta  sedet,  gyro  secat  aera  circum 

Lascivam  carpens  Vespa  proterva  viam ; 

3M 
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He  now  advances^  now  retires^ 
Mow  to  her  neck  and  cheek  aspires ; 
Her  fan  in  vain  defends  her  charms  ; 
Swift  he  returns^  again  alarms  ; 
For  by  repulse  he  bolder  grew, 
Perch' d  on  her  lip,  and  sipl  the  dew  ; 

She  frowns,  she  frets.    Good  gods !  she  cries. 
Protect  me  from  these  teazing  flies ! 
Of  all  the  plagues  that  heavn  hath  sent^ 
A  Wasp  is  most  impertinent. 

The  hovring  insect  thus  complain  d^ 
Am  I  then  slighted^  scorn  d,  disdain  d  ? 
Can  such  offence  your  anger  wake? 
'Twas  beauty  cans' d  the  bold  mistake. 
Those  cherry  lips,  that  breathe  perfume, 
That  cheek  so  ripe  with  youthful  bloom, 
Made  me  with  strong  desire  pursue 
The  fairest  peach  that  ever  grew. 

Strike  him  not,  J enn\,  Doris  cries, 
JVbr  murder  Wasps  like  vulgar  flies : 
For  though  he's  free  (to  do  him  right). 
The  creature  s  civil  and  polite. 
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Nunc  reprimit,  nunc  urget  iter,  nunc  oscula  figit 

Cervici,  aut  roseas  appetit  ore  genas ; 
Verbera  non  icti  defendunt  ora  flabelli, 

Ilia  novo  rediens  corda  timore  movet ; 
Pulsa  etenim  fit  mente  audacior,  inque  labellum 

Insidet,  et  rorem  luxuriosa  bibit ; 
Nympha  fremit/frontemque  trahens,  Proh !  Numina,  clamat^ 

Muscarum  crucians  hoc  prohibete  genus; 
Quotquot  habent  pestes,  non  importunius  ullum 

Turpibus  his  vespis  Dii  tribuere  malum. 
Tene  mei  capiunt  fastidia,  voce  querent! 

Vespa  ait,  et  fidus  sic  tibi  sordet  amor  ? 
Hseccine  culpa  movet  ?  (quae  si  tibi  culpa  videtur) 

Non  mihi,  sed  formae  est  attribuenda  tuae. 
Hoc  tibi  purpureum,  quod  spirat  thura,  labellum, 

Q^uaeque  sedet  roseis  laeta  juventa  genis, 
Impulit,  ut  pomo,  quo  non  speciosius  unquam 

Persica  terra  tulit,  sit  mihi  posse  frui. 
Ah  !  ne  Jana  neces,  neu  muscae  ignobilis  instar, 

Aurea  Vespa  neci  sit  data,  Doris  ait, 
Nam  quamvis  animal  sit  paulo  audacius,  hercle 

Urbanos  mores,  ingenuosque  sapit. 
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In  ecstacies  away  he  posts ^ 
Where-eer  he  came,  the  favour  boasts  / 
Brags  how  her  sweetest  tea  he  sipsy 
And  shews  the  sugar  on  his  lips. 

The  hint  alarm  d  the  forward  crew, 
Sure  of  success  i  away  they  flew  ; 
They  share  the  dainties  of  the  day. 
Round  her  with  airy  music  play  ; 
And  now  they  flutter,  now  they  rest, 
JVow  soar  again,  and  skim  her  breast ; 
JVbr  were  they  banish'd,  till  she  found 
That  Wasps  have  stings,  and  felt  the  wound. 


THE  PEACOCK,  THE  TURKEY,  AND  THE  GOOSE. 

In  beauty  faults  conspicuous  grow ; 
The  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  snow. 

As  near  a  barn,  by  hunger  led, 
A  Peacock  with  the  poultry  fed  ; 
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Exultans  animis  ille  agmina  conscia  jungit, 

Nymphaque  quam  facilis,  quam  sit  arnica  docet ; 
Se  gustasse  Theam  cum  Virgine  jactat  odoram, 

Suaviaque  in  labris  signa  notare  jubet. 
His  monita  indiciis,  et  sorti  fisa  secundae 

Hiic  omnis  subito  turba  proterva  volat ; 
Participat  mensae  luxum  importuna  diurnae, 

Et  circura  aerio  ludit  ubique  sono ; 
Nunc  agitata  fremit,  nunc  paulum  immota  quiescit, 

Nunc  iterum  ascendit,  pervolitatque  sinum ; 
Nee  cedit ;  Vespis  dum  sentit  inesse  venenum, 

Ictaque  crudeli  cuspide  nympha  dolet. 


PAVO,  MELICA,  ET  ANSER. 

JL  A  R  V  u  s  in  egregio  prodit  se  corpore  naevus ; 

In  nive  vel  minima  est  conspicienda  nota. 
Venerat  esurie  compulsus  ad  horrea  pavo, 

Atque  ibi  dum  socias  pascitur  inter  aves, 
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Ml  viewed  him  with  an  envious  eye, 

And  mock'd  his  gaudy  pageantry : 

He,  conscious  of  superior  merit. 

Contemns  their  base  reviling  spirit ; 

His  state  and  dignity  assumes. 

And  to  the  sun  displays  his  plumes  ; 

Which,  like  the  heavns  o'er-arching  skies,    . 

Are  spangled  with  a  thousand  eyes. 

The  circling  rays,  and  varied  light. 

At  once  confound  their  dazzled  sight : 

On  ev*ry  tongue  detraction  burns. 

And  malice  prompts  their  spleen  by  turns. 

Mark,  with  what  insolence  and  pride, 
The  creature  lakes  his  haughty  stride. 
The  Turkey  cries.    Can  spleen  contain  f 
Sure  never  bird  was  half  so  vain! 
But  were  intrinsic  merit  seen. 
We  Turkies  have  the  whiter  skin. 

From  tongue  to  tongue  they  caught  abuse  ; 
And  next  was  heard  the  hissing  Goose  ; 
What  hideous  legs !  what  filthy  claws  I 
{I  scorn  to  censure  little  flaws) 
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Invida  continue  jaculatur  lumina  circum 

Hospitis  ad  pompam  tota  caterva  novi : 
Viles  ille  animos,  inhonestaque  jurgia  temnit, 

Dum  recolunt  proprium  conscia  corda  decus ; 
Quin  digno  splendore  patet,  caudamque  superbam 

Solis  in  adversum  dat  rutilare  jubar ; 
Quae  veluti,  stellante  polo,  laquearia  cocli, 

Mille  micat  radiis,  lumina  millejacit; 
Perstringit  visus  plumarum  splendidus  ordo, 

Et  variis  acies  lucibus  icta  dolet ; 
Jam  celeres  linguae  dat  cuique  calumnia  flammas, 

Certatimque  animos  bilis  acerba  movet. 
En !  Melica  exclamat,  qua  majestate  superbum 

Grandibus  hoc  animal  passibus  urget  iter  ? 
Quis  bilem  retinere  queat  f  me  judice,  nunquam 

Altera  tam  fastu  turgida  vixit  avis ! 
Sin  meritis  sit  honos,  virtusque  interna  patescat, 

Pulchrior  est  Melicis,  candidiorque  cutis- 
Linguam  lingua  ciet ;  quin  mox  strepit  improbus  Anser ; 

Ille  etiam  risu  sibila  colla  quatit : 
O !  quam  turpia  crura  !  et  quos  proh  Jupiter,  ungues ! 

(Nolo  equidem  in  culpas  durior  esse  leves.) 
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But  what  a  horrid  squalling  throat  t 
Evn  owls  ate  frighted  at  the  note. 

True.    Those  are  faults^  the  Peacock  cries  ; 
My  scream^  my  shanks  you  may  despise : 
But  such  blind  critics  rail  in  vain  : 
What^  overlook  my  radiant  train  ? 
Know,  did  my  legs  (your  scorn  and  sport] 
The  Turkey  or  the  Goose  support. 
And  did  ye  scream  with  harsher  sounds 
Those  faults  in  you  had  neer  been  found; 
To  all  apparent  beauties  blind 
Each  blemish  strikes  an  envious  mind. 

Thus  in  Assemblies  have  I  seen 
A  nymph  of  brightest  charms  and  mieny 
Wake  envy  in  each  ugly  face; 
And  buzzing  scandal  fills  the  place. 
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At  qualem,  quam  raucam  expromit  gutture  vocem  ! 

Vel  bubo  horribilem  contremit  ipse  sonum. 
Vera  quidein,  Pavo  exclamat,  mihi  crimina  formae 

Haec  datis :  ut  vox  est,  sint  quoque  crura  joco : 
At,  Critici,  frustra  me  caecum  carpitis  agmen  : 

An  nuUi  radians  cauda  notata  nitet  ?         tXiXi\\ 
Si  pedibus  melica  ista  meis  foret  usa,  vel  anser 

Iste  suum  nostro  poplite  ferret  onus, 
Si  vestrae  strepitu  voces  pejore  sonarent, 

Haec  vitia  in  vobis  nulla  reperta  forent ; 
Invida  sed  labem  mens  lustrat  acutiiis  omnem, 

Dum  caeca  est  mentis,  negligiturque  decor. 
Sic  ubi  forma  habituque  placens,  ut  saepe  notavi, 

Fcemineos  intrat  nympha  venusta  choros, 
Singula  continue  movet  ora  informia  livor, 

Et  strepit  infami  garrulitate  locus. 


3N 
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THE  TAME  STAG. 

jAs  a  young  Stag  the  thicket  past. 
The  branches  held  his  antlers  fast ; 
A  clown,  who  saw  the  captive  hung. 
Across  the  horns  his  halter  flung  ; 

JVow  safely  hamper  d  in  the  cord^ 
He  bore  the  present  to  his  lord; 
His  lord  was  pleased  ;  as  wos  the  clown. 
When  he  was  tipp'd  with  half  a  crown; 
The  Stag  was  brought  before  his  wife, 
The  tender  lady  beggd  his  life ; 
How  sleek' s  the  skin  !  how  speck' d  like  ermine ; 
Sure  never  creature  was  so  charming  ! 

At  first  within  the  yard  corifind. 
He  flies  and  hides  from  all  mankind  ; 
JVmv  bolder  grown,  withflx'd  amaze, 
And  distant  awe,  presumes  to  gaze; 
Munches  the  linen  on  the  lines. 
And  on  a  hood  or  apron  dines : 
He  steals  my  little  master  s  bread, 
Follows  the  servants  to  be  fed: 
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CERVUS  MANSUETUS. 

JL)  u  M  juvenis  tendit  dumeta  per  aspera  Cervus, 

Ramorum  cohibent  brachia  densa  caput ; 
Nequicquam  implicita  luctantem  fronte  colonus 

Cernit,  et  injecto  cornua  fune  ligat ; 
Ule  tenet  laqueo,  praedaque  superbus  opiilia, 

Captivam  domino  donat  habere  feram  ; 
Accepta  gaudet  dominus ;  gaudetque  colonus, 

Splendidus  in  promptu  cum  sibi  nummus  adest : 
Cervus  ad  uxorem  fertur,  rogat  ilia  maritum 

Suaviter,  ut  vita  donet,  alatque  feram, 
''  Quam  teres  haecce  cutis  !  non  mus  maculosior  hercle 

Ponticus  est :  animal  suavius  ecquid  erat?  " 
Glauditur  exigui  cum  primum  in  limite  septi, 

Gressum  habitumque  hominis  vitat,  et  ora  fugit, 
Mox  animum  capiens,  obtutu  fixus  in  uno, 

Luminibus  tacitis  singula  cautus  obit ; 
Prandia  lauta  sibi,  linis  pendentia  mordens     , 

Lintea,  ventrali,  pileolove  facit : 
Crustula  ab  armigero  captat  sibi  fraude  tenello, 

Speque  dapum,  famulos  gestit  ubique  sequi: 
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JVearer  and  nearer  now  he  stands^ 
To  feel  the  praise  of  patting  hands : 
Examines  evrij  fist  for  meat^ 
And  though  repuWd  disdains  retreat : 
Attacks  again  with  levelled  horns  ; 
And  maUi  that  was  his  terror,  scorns. 
Such  is  the  country  maidens  fright, 
When  first  a  red-coat  is  in  sight  ; 
Behind  the  door  she  hides  her  face  ; 
Kext  time  at  distance  eyes  the  lace; 
She  now  can  all  his  terrors  stand, 
Morfrom  his  squeeze  withdraws  her  hand  / 
She  plays  familiar  in  his  arms, 
And  ev'ry  soldier  hath  his  charms  ; 
From  tent  to  tent  she  spreads  her  flame; 
For  custom  conquers  fear  and  shame. 
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Vicinus  magis  atque  magis  nunc  omnibus  astat, 

Plaudentesque  subit  laetus  ovansque  manus  ; 
Mox  panem  impatiens  palma  sibi  poscit  ab  omni, 

Cedere  et  indignans,  saepe  repulsus  adest : 
Mutua  directo  vocat  in  certamina  comu, 

Ludibrioque  hominem,  quem  metuebat,  habet. 
Haud  secus  agrestis  trepidat  formidine  virgo, 

Coccina  cum  primum  percutit  ora  chlamys  ; 
Pone  fores  faciem  obnubit,  mox  longius  abstat, 

Praetextaiuque  auro  spectat,  amatque  togam ; 
Nunc  formidato  sese  ofFert  fortior  hosti, 

Nee  pressam  graviter  fert,  retrahitve  manum; 
Ludere  in  amplexu  nunc  intima  gaudet,  et  omnis 

Creditur  iJlecebras  miles  habere  suas ; 
Singula  dispergit  mox  per  tentoria  flammas, 

Nam  pudor  atque  metus  more  subactus  abit. 
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THE  MONKEY 

Who  had  seen  the  world. 

^  MONKEV,  to  reform  the  times, 
Resolvd  to  visit  foreign  climes  ; 
For  men  in  distant  regions  roaniy 
To  bring  politer  manners  home  ; 
So  forth  he  fares,  all  toil  defies  : 
Misfortune  serves  to  make  us  wise. 

At  length' the  treach'rous  snare  was  laid  ; 
Poor  Pug  was  caught,  to  town  convey  d. 
There  sold,    [How  envy*d  was  his  doom, 
Made  captive  in  a  lady's  room  f) 
Proud  as  a  lover  of  his  chains. 
He  day  by  day  her  favour  gains : 
Whene'er  the  duty  of  the  day 
The  toilet  calls ;  with  mimic  play 
He  twirls  her  knots,  he  cracks  her  fan. 
Like  any  other  gentleman  ; 
In  visits  too  his  parts  and  wit, 
When  jests  grew  dull,  were  sure  to  hit; 
Proud  with  applause,  he  thought  his  mind 
Jn  every  courtly  art  refind  ; 
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SIMIUS 

Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urhes.    Hor. 

U  T  fratrum  emendet  mores,  et  corrigat  aevum, 

Ardet  in  externum  Simius  ire  solum  ; 
Quippe  hominum  mos  est  gentes  lustrare  remotas, 

Ut  patriam  urbana  rectius  arte  colant  : 
Ergo  iter  aggreditur ;  nulla  ilium  incommoda  terrent : 

Quisque  suis  discit  cautior  esse  malis. 
In  laqueos  tandem  cadit,  et  deductus  ad  urbem, 

Pauper  in  ignota  venditur  hospes  humo, 
Venditur ;  at  pacto  quis  vendi  noUet  eodem, 

Emptus  adit  pulchrae  cum  penetrale  Chloes? 
Servitio  exultans,  ut  amator,  vincula  jactat, 

Inque  dies  blandae  gratia  crescit  herae ; 
Mimicus  exercet  ludos,  ubicunque  puellam 

Ad  speculi  studium  cura  diuma  vocat ; 
CoUigit  in  nodum  vittas ;  digitisque  flabellum 

Increpat,  urbani  more  modoque  viri; 
Foemineos  etiam  delectat  acumine  coetus, 

Risum  S3epe,  joco  deficiente,  movet ; 
Plausibus  inflatur,  dum  se  diplomate  dignum 

Cultus  in  aularum  iunditiis  arte  putat ; 
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Like  Orpheus  burnt  with  public  zealy 
To  civilize  the  monkey  weal ; 
So  walch'd  occasion,  broke  his  chain^ 
And  sought  his  native  woods  again. 

The  hairy  sylvans  round  him  press^ 
Astonish d  at  his  strut  and  dress  ; 
Some  praise  his  sleeve;  and  others  glote 
Upon  his  rich  embroider  d  coat ; 
His  dapper  perriwig  commending^ 
With  the  black  tail  behind  depending  / 
His  powder  d  back,  above,  below. 
Like  hoary  frost,  orjleecy  snow  ; 
But  all,  with  envy  and  desire, 
His  JlutC  ring  shoulder -knot  admire : 

Hear  and  improve,  he  pertly  cries  ; 
I  come  to  make  a  nation  wise: 
Weigh  your  own  worth,  support  your  place 
The  next  in  rank  to  human  race ; 
In  cities  long  I  pass' d  my  days. 
Conversed  with  men  and  learn  d  their  ways , 
Their  dress,  their  courtly  manners  see  ; 
Reform  your  state,  and  copy  me. 
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Turn  patriae  pius  urit  amor,  tunc  ardet  ut  Orpheus, 

Indigenaruin  animos  arte  polire  rudes : 
Temporaque  apta  petens,  vincli  retinacula  rumpit, 

Et  nemus  ad  patrium,  notaque  lustra  redit. 
Mirata  incessum  gestumque  hirsuta  caterva 

Concursat  patriis  praecipitata  jugis; 
Pars  nitidis  plaudit  manicis ;  pars  serica  laudat 

Tegmina,  quels  limbos  daedala  pinxit  acus  ; 
Concinni  nil  non  delectat  forma  galeri, 

Nigraque  ab  ambrosiis  pendula  cauda  comis, 
Terga  superjecto  redolentia  pulvcre  adorant, 

Terga  pruinali  candidiora  nive ; 
Fimbria  sed  laevo  quam  dat  volitare  lacerto, 

Arridet  cunctis,  invidiamque  movet : 
Me,  me,  adsum,  petulanter  ait,  me  audite,  catervae, 

Ut  sapiat  monitis  natio  tota  meis ; 
Proximus  humanae  est  ci^im  Simius  ordine  genti 

Quisque  suum  merito  vindicet  usque  decus : 
Ipse  dii^i  vitam  versatus  in  urbibus  egi, 

Atque  Hominum  mores  ingeniumque  scio  ; 
Sumite  in  exemplum  gestus  habitusque  decoros; 

Ad  normam  regni  jus  stabilite  meam« 

30 
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Seek  ye  to  thrive  f  injlatt'ry  deal ; 
Tour  scorn,  your  hale,  with  that  conceal : 
Seem  only  to  regard  your  friends , 
But  use  them  for  your  private  ends. 
Stint  not  to  truth  the  flow  of  wit ; 
Be  prompt  to  lie  whene'er  'lis  fit ; 
Bend  all  your  force  to  spatter  merit  ; 
Scandal  is  conversation  s  spirit ; 
Boldly  to  ev'ry  thing  pretend. 
And  men  your  talents  shall  commend  : 
I  knew  the  great;  Observe  me  right; 
So  shall  you  grow  like  man  polite. 

He  spoke  and  bow'd.    With  mutC ring  jaws 
The  wondering  circle  grinnd  applause: 

JVow,  warnid  with  malice,  envy,  spite. 
Their  most  obliging  friends  they  bite; 
And  fond  to  copy  human  ways. 
Practise  new  mischiefs  all  their  days. 

Thus  the  dull  lad,  too  tall  for  school. 
With  travel  finishes  the  fool ; 
Studious  of  evry  coxcomb's  airs, 
He  drinks f  games,  dresses,  whores,  and  sweats; 
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Discite  adulari,  si  sit  tibi  cura  peculi, 

Sic  bilem  atque  odium  dissimulare  licet  : 
Se  totum  dare  quisque  suis  videatur  amicis-, 

Dum  sua  privatim  commoda  sola  petat. 
Ut  decet,  et  par  est,  mendacia  fingite,  nunquam 

Ingenii  nimia  vena  sit  arcta  fide  ; 
Sit  labor  alterius  mentis  inducere  labem ; 

Colloquio  vires  dant  maledicta  novas  ; 
Discite  cuncta  audere,  et  nil  nescirc  videri, 

Laudabitque  sagax  mentis  acumen  Homo ; 
Cum  Magnis  vixisse  meum  est ;  mea  jussa  secutus 

Simius  humano  more,  politus  erit. 
Dixit,  et  incurvatus  humi  est.    Horrenda  cachinnans 

Eloquium  rictu  tota  corona  probat : 
Rodere  quisque  suos  hinc  simius  ardet  amicos, 

Ultricesque  iras  invidiamque  fovet ; 
Atque  hominum  pravas  imitari  sedulus  artes 

Usque  agit  insidias,  invigilatque  malo. 
Sic  hebes,  atque  humeris  schola  cui  male  convenit  altis, 

Stultitiam  externo  perficit  orbe  puer ; 
Vestibus  inservit,  ludit,  bibit,  omnia  foeda 

Perpetrat,  ut  belli  sit  sibi  fama  viri ; 
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Overlooks  with  scorn  all  virtuous  artsi 
For  vice  is  fitted  to  his  parts. 


THE  LION  AND  THE  CUB. 

Jtloiv  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 

Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base! 

These  cannot  bear  an  equal  nigh 

But  from  superior  merit  fly  ; 

They  love  the  cellar  s  vulgar  joke, 

And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke ; 

There  o'er  some  petty  club  preside. 

So  poor,  so  paltry  is  their  pride  ; 

JVay,  een  with  fools  whole  nights  will  sit, 

In  hopes  to  be  supreme  in  wit. 

If  these  can  read,  to  these  I  write. 

To  set  their  worth  in  truest  light, 

A  Lion-cub  of  sordid  mind^ 
Avoided  all  the  lion  kind  ; 
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Seria  deridet,  stadia  aversatur  honesta, 
Ingenio  vitium  convenit — et  sequitur. 


LEO  ET  PROLES, 


Q  u  A  M  prava  imperiique  locique  cupidine  flagrant, 

Talia  ab  infami  qui  sibi  plebe  petunt ! 
Ferre  parem  ignorant,  et  se  prope  cernere  txdet 

Clarior  ex  merito  quos  decoravit  honos ; 
Hos  insulsa  juvant  vulgaris  dicta  popinae 

Et  vappa  et  fumo  turpiter  acta  dies  ; 
Illic  sordidulum  regere  inter  pocula  caetum 

Vilis  agit  fastus,  gloriolaeque  sitis ; 
Quinetiam  totas  cum  stultis  sumere  noctes 

Ingenio  primi  si  videantur,  amant. 
His  ego  (si  tales  artem  didicere  legendi) 

His  scribo,  ut  merita  stet  sibi  luce  decus. 
Degener  et  turpi  juvenis  Leo  pectore  fertur 

Omne  leoninum  deseruisse  genus ; 
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Fond  of  applause,  he  sought  the  feasts 
Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts  ; 
With  asses  all  his  time  he  spent. 
Their  club's  perpetual  president ; 
He  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  airs 
An  ass  in  every  thing,  but  ears ; 
If  eer  his  highness  meant  a  joke. 
They  grinnd  applause  before  he  spoke  ; 
But  at  each  word  what  shouts  of  praise  ' 
Good  gods !  how  natural  he  brays  ' 

Elate  withflatCry  and  conceit. 
He  seeks  his  royal  sires  retreat ; 
Forward,  and  fond  to  show  his  parts. 
His  Highness  brays  ;  the  Lion  starts  ; 

Puppy,  that  cursed  vociferation 
Betrays  thy  life  and  conversation  : 
Coxcombs,  an  ever-noisy  race. 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace. 
Why  so  severe  ?  the  Cub  replies  ; 
Our  senate  always  held  me  wise. 

How  weak  is  pride !  returns  the  sire  ; 
All  fools  are  vain,  when  fools  admire  j 
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Sordida,  laudis  avens,  petiit  convivia  vulgus 

Quae  dedit,  et  viles  instituere  ferae ; 
Tota  asinis  vitae  devovit  tempora,  constans 

Mensarum  praeses,  symposiique  caput ; 
Quin  ora,  atque  habitus  paulatim  sumere,  donee 

Auribus  exceptis  totus  asellus  erat ; 
Si  lepidum  vellet  quid  dicere,  rictibus  omnis 

Caepit  inaudito  plauderc  turba  joco ; 
Ast  ubi  verba  dabat,  quot  tollere  laudibus  !  "  O  quam 

Nativa  rudit  hie  voee,  asinumque  sonat ! 
Blanditiis  gaudens,  proprioque  elatus  amore, 

Tendit  ad  augusti  regia  lustra  patris ; 
Ingeniumque  ardens  proferre,  dat  ore  iTiditum 

Magnifieo — resilit,  concutiturque  Leo ; 
Vah !  insulse  canis  !  vox  execrata  sodales 

Indicat  ista  tuos,  et  mala  lustra  notat : 
Semper  amant  strepitu,  blaterans  genus,  ardeliones 

In  sua  praecones  probra,  sonare  tubas. 
Cur  mihi,  natus  ait,  pater,  haec  tam  dura?  senatus 

Me  noster  magni  pendit,  habetque  sophum. 
Heu!  quam  delirat  fastus,  pater  inquit,  inanis? 

Quem  fatui  laudant,  quisque  superbit  hebes  ; 
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But  know^  what  stupid  asses  prize^ 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  AND   THE  SJSAIL. 

^ LL  upstarts  insolent  in p lace ^ 
Remind  us  of  their  vulgar  race, 

Asy  in  the  sunshine  of  the  morn^ 
A  Butterfly  but  newly  born^ 
Sat  proudly  perking  on  a  rose  ; 
With  pert  conceit  his  bosom  glows  ; ' 
His  wings  all-glorious  to  behold^ 
Bedropt  with  azure,  Jet  and  gold 
Wide  he  displays  ;  the  spangled  dew 
Reflects  his  eyes,  and  various  hue; 
His  now  forgotten  friend,  a  Snail, 
Beneath  his  house,  with  slimy  trail 
Crawls  o'er  the  grass ;  whom  when  he  spies, 
In  wrath  he  to  the  gard'ner  cries : 
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Disce  tamen,  quicquid  stupidi  mirantur  aselli, 
Ludibrio  esse  mihi,  magnanimisque  feris. 


PAPILIO  ET  LIMAX. 

V I R  novus,  irique  novo  nimium  se  munere  jactans, 

Plebeium  cogit  nos  meminisse  genus. 
Papilio,  superas  vix  jam  bene  natus  in  auras, 

Aurora  niddum  restituente  diem, 
Flore  super  roseo  sedet,  et  caput  erigit  altum, 

Et  tumet,  et  proprio  raptus  amore  calet ; 
Tegmina  pennarum,  ferruginis  instar,  et  auri, 

Caeruleoque  simul  tincta  colore  micant ; 
Ipse  patet  Soli ;  nitidusque  repercutit  imber 

Fulgentes  oculos,  versicdlorque  decus ; 
Sub  lare  dum  proprio,  spretus  per  gramen  amicus 

Ccenoso  Limax  tramite  signat  iter ; 
Quem  simul  ac  cernit,  custodem  protinus  horti 

Advocat,  atque  ira  sic  furibundus  ait : 

3? 
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IVhat  means  yon  peasant's  daily  toil. 
From  choking  weeds  to  rid  the  soil; 
Why  wake  you  to  the  mornings  care. 
Why  with  new  arts  correct  the  year  ? 
Why  glows  the  peach  with  crimson  hue  ? 
And  why  the  plum*s  inviting  blue  ? 
Were  they  to  feast  his  taste  design  d. 
That  vermin  of  voracious  kind  ? 
Crush  then  the  slow,  the  pilfring  race, 
So  purge  thy  garden  from  disgrace. 

What  arrogance !  the  Snail  replied. 
How  insolent  is  upstart  pride  ! 
Hadst  thou  not  thus  with  insult  vain. 
Provoked  my  patience  to  complain, 
1  had  conceal d  thy  meaner  birth, 
Mor  tracd  thee  to  the  scum  of  earth; 
For  scarce  nine  suns  have  wak*d  the  hours., 
To  swell  the  fruity  and  paint  the  flow' rs. 
Since  1  thy  humbler  life  surveyed. 
In  base  and  sordid  guise  array  d  ; 
A  hideous  insect^  vile,  unclean. 
You  draggd  a  slow  and  noisome  train  ; 
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Die,  operae  incumbit  cur  Rusticus  iste  diurnae, 

Ut  foedo  herbarum  semine  purget  humum? 
Cur  matutinas  exerces  tu  quoque  curas, 

Atque  anni  f ructus  corrigis  arte  nova  ? 
Coccineo  fervent  cur  persica  mala  rubore  ? 

Aut  cur  caeruleo  pruna  colore  nitent  ? 
Istius  ut  saturent  sunt  haeccine  culta  palatum, 

Istius  ut  vermis  sint  placitura  gulae  ? 
Tardam  dede  neci,  furacem  tunde  catervam, 

Sic  horti  meritus  restituatur  honor. 
Et  tibi,  ait  Limax,  haec  unde  superbia  venit  ? 

Quam  tua  nunc  fastu  corda  repente  tument ! 
Opprobrii  causam  nisi  tu  prior  ipse  dedisses, 

Pectore  me  cogens  impatiente  queri, 
Nollem  ego  te  nullis  dixisse  parentibus  ortura, 

At  genus  ex  ipsis  faecibus  esse  tuum ; 
Nam  ceieres  vix  nonus  adhuc  sol  protulit  horas, 

Ut  foveant  fructus,  dentque  inibere  rosas, 
Ex  quo  cernere  erat  turpem  te  degere  vitam, 

Abjectumque  habitu  sordidiore  tegi ; 
Impurum,  deforme  animal,  tum  vile  trahebas 

Squalenti  obductus  syrmate,  corpus  humi ; 
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And  from  your  spider-bowels  drew 
Foul  films  and  spun  the  dirty  clue. 
I  own  my  humble  life,  good  friend : 
Snail  was  I  born,  and  Snail  shall  end. 
And  what's  a  Butlerfiy  P  At  best, 
He's  but  a  caterpillar,  drest ; 
And  all  thy  race  (a  numerous  seedj 
Shall  prove  of  caterpillar  breed. 


THE  PERSIAN,  THE  SUN,  AND  THE  CLOUD. 

45  there  a  bard  whom  genius  fires  ^ 
Whose  every  thought  the  God  inspires  ? 


When  envy  reads  the  nervous  lines, 
She  frets,  she  rails,  she  raves,  she  pines; 
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Foetida  turn  nebas,  ceu  turpis  aranea,  fila, 

Ore  vomens  uteri  stercora  foeda  tui. 
Non  humili  inficior  natum  me  stemmate,  Limax 

Natus  eram,  et  Limax  victima  mortis  ero : 
Et  quid  papilio  est  ?  (pejus  nihil  addere  vellem) 

Nil  nisi  vermiculus  lautior  esse  potest ; 
Et  genus  omne  tuum,  turpis  sine  fine  propago, 

Vermiculos  referet,  sordidulosque  patres. 


PERSA,  SOL,  ET  NUBES. 

EsTNE  qui  puro  calet  igne  vates? 
Estne,  cui  vocis  strepitum  canorae 
Temperat  ductor  fidium,  lyraeque 

Auctor  Apollo  ? 
Audit  audaces  numeros  sonantem. 
Audit  invita  gravis  aure  Livor ; 
Frendet,  infestasque  agitat  maligno 

Fectore  flammas ; 
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Her  hissing  snakes  with  venom  swell; 
She  calls  her  venal  train  from  hell; 


The  servile  Jiends  her  nod  obey^ 
And  all  Curl's  authors  are  in  pay^ 


Fame  calls  up  calumny  and  spite  ; 
Thus  shadow  owes  its  birth  to  light. 


As  prostrate  to  the  God  of  day^ 
With  heart  devout^  a  Persian  lay. 
His  invocation  thus  begun  ; 
"  Parent  of  light,  all-seeing  Sun, 
Prolific  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  providence. 
Accept  our  praise,  our  daily  prayer^ 
Smile  on  our  fields,  and  bless  the  year  J* 

A  Cloud,  who  mock'd  his  graceful  tongue, 
The  day  with  sudden  darkness  hung, 
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Per  caput  diro  tumidi  veneno 
Sibilant  angues ;  genus  ille  foedum 
Concutit,  venale  pecus,  nigroque 

Evocat  orco ; 
Paret  inferni  monitis  magistri 
Daemonum  quotquot  fovet  impiorum 
Turba,  quae  chartis  scelerata  vendit 

Probra  diurnis. 
Cogit  infames  Bavh  catervas 
Fama  clarorum  celebrata  vatum ; 
Purus  ut  Phoebi  radius  nigrantes 

Parturit  umbras. 
Lucis  ad  aethereum  sincere  corde  parentem 

Fervida  prostratus  vota,  precesque  pias 
Persa  dabat.    "  Tu  diffundis,  laudande,  Deorum 
Munera,  tu,  Lux  O  mundi  genialis  origo, 
Alme  parens,  Sol  O  pulcher,  qui  singula  lustras, 
Foecundisque  foves  radiis,  nostram  accipe  laudem, 
Haec  meritas  tibi  dona  preces ;  sis  mitior  arvis 
Sis  pater,  et  laetum  da  volvere  frugibus  annum." 
Pectoris  haec  grati  deridens  munera  Nubes, 
Perfudit  tenebris  invidiosa  diem ; 
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With  pride  and  envy  swelled,  aloud 
A  voice  thus  thunder  d  from  the  cloud : 
"  Weak  is  this  gaudy  God  of  thine ^ 
Whom  I  at  will  forbid  to  shine. 
Shall  I  nor  vows^  nor  incense  know  ? 
Where  praise  is  due^  the  praise  bestow.*' 

With  fervent  zeal  the  Persian  movd 
Thus  the  proud  calumny  reprovd;    ' 
It  was  that  God,  who  claims  my  prayer, 
Who  gave  thee  birth,  and  raised  thee  there  ; 
When  o'er  his  beams  the  veil  is  thrown. 
Thy  substance  is  but  plainer  shown  ; 
A  passing  gale,  a  puff  of  wind 
Dispels  thy  thickest  troops  combind* 

The  gale  arose  ;  the  vapour  tost 
(The  sport  of  winds)  in  air  was  lost; 
The  glorious  orb  the  day  refines. 
Thus  envy  breaks,  thus  merit  shines. 
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Et  subito  e  nimbis  vox  fastu  inflata  maligno, 

Talibus  audita  est  intonuisse  sonis  : 
*'  Quis  tuus  est  imbellis,  et  aureus  ille  Deorum, 

Qui  jacit  arbitrio  lucida  tela  meo? 
Nullane  vota  meas,  neque  thura  ferentur  ad  aras? 

Hie  etiam  laudi  debitus  adsit  honor." 
Raptus  amore  pio^  fastumque  perosus  inanem, 

Improbat  indignans  hoc  grave  Persa  nefas ; 
Qui  tibi  dat  formam,  quique  ista  in  sede  locari 

Te  sinit,  hie  Deus  est ;  huic  ego  vota  fero ; 
Cum  tegit  ipse  eaput  velamine,  planior  extat 

Corporis  effigies  conspicienda  tui ; 
Te  flabrum  quodcunque  rapit,  glomerataque  circum 

Agmina  praecipitem  cogit  inire  fugam. 
Assurgunt  Zephyri ;  tenuatus  in  aera  cedit 

(Ludibrium  ventis)  discutiturque  vapor; 
Lux  purgat  Phoebea  diem.    Sic  transit  inanis 

Invidia,  et  meritus  luce  refiilget  honor. 


5Q 
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THE  TURKEY  AND  THE  ANT. 

In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy. 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye^ 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  Jind^ 
To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind, 
A  Turkey^  tird  of  common  food^ 
Forsook  the  barn^  and  sought  the  wood; 
Behind  her  ran  an  infant  train. 
Collecting  here  and  there  a  grain. 
Draw  near,  my  birds,  the  mother  cries^ 
This  hill  delicious  fare  supplies  ; 
Behold  the  busy  JVegro  race! 
See,  millions  blacken  all  the  place! 
Fear  not.    Like  me  with  freedom  eat ; 
An  ant  is  most  delightful  meat. 
How  bless'd,  how  envied  were  our  life, 
Could  we  but  'scape  the  poulterer  s  knife  ! 
But  man,  cursd  man,  on  turkies  preys. 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days : 
Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine. 
Sometime^  assist  the  savry  chine. 
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MELICA  ET  FORMICA. 

O  ^  p  E  in  amicorum  vitiis  spectamus  acutum, 

Et  querimur  falsa  lumina  nube  tegi, 
Non  labes  nos  ulla  fugit ;  nee  cernimus  ipsi, 

Quam  nos  interea  fortior  error  habet. 
Priscum  exosa  cibum  Melica,  et  vulgaria  temnensr 

Horrea  destituit  nota,  nemusque  petit ; 
Pone  subitjtrepidatque  pedes  aequare  sequendo 

Granaque  certatim  turba  tenella  legit. 
Me  prope,  mater  ait,  soboles  mea,  sistite  gressus, 

Quam  lauta  hie  nobis  fercula  eollis  habet  ? 
Cernite  ut  ^thiopum  studiis  intenta  caterva  est  1 

MiUibus  en  plena  est,  totaque  nigret  humus  ! 
Quin  meeum,  audaces  epulis  incumbite ;  nulla  est 

Formica  stomaeho  gratior  esca  meo ; 
Impia  si  cohiberet  atrox  pulJarius  arma, 

Ah  !  nimium  nobis  vita  beata  foret : 
Ast  homo,  pravus  homo,  melieas  praedatur,  et  omnis 

Exitio  turbae  festa  Decembrls  agit : 
Ostrea  nobiseum  patina  sociantur  in  una, 

Ponimur  aut  salsae  terga  ad  opima  suis  ; 
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From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord, 
The  turkey  smokes  on  evry  hoard. 
Sure  men  for  gluttony  are  curs' d. 
Of  the  sevn  deadly  sins  the  worst. 

An  Ant,  who  climb'd  beyond  his  reach 
Thus  answer  d  from  the  neighboring  beech 
Ere  you  remark  another  s  sin. 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within  ; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 
Mor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  ROSE. 

1  HATE  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another  s  fame : 
Thus  prudes,  by  characters  overthrown. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own: 
Thus  scribblers^  covetous  of  praise, 
Think  slander  can  transplant  the  bays: 
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Vilis  ab  agricolae  magnatum  ad  fercula  mensist 

Vix  unquam  melicae  nidor  odorus  abest : 
Septem  inter  peccata  hominum  non  devovet  ullum 

Certius,  ingluvies  quam  scelerata  gulae. 
Formica,  in  celsum  scandens,  quae  fugerat  hostem, 

Talia  sub  fagi  legmine  verba  facit : 
Ante  tibi  alterius  quam  fas  reprehendere  crimen, 

Perscrutare  tuum  quid  tibi  pectus  ait ; 
Tu  rostro  moderare,  et  cum  jentacula  sumas, 

Te  pudeat  totis  gentibus  esse  neci. 


POETA  ET  ROSA. 

S  I T  procul  O !  famae  alterius  quicunque  ruinas 
Fundamenta  cupit  nominis  esse  sui : 

Sic  quoties  meritos  aliis  subvertit  honores 
Sese  augere  suos  invida  nympha  putat: 

Sic  credit  Vates  alios  dum  carpit  ineptus 
Transferat  ut  propriis  laurea  serta  comis: 
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Beauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride^ 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decried : 
Who  praises  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature, 
Must  call  her  sister^  aukward  creature; 
For  the  kind  flattery's  sure  to  charm, 
When  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  Poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden  s  fragrant  breath  ascends^ 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends. 
A  rose  he  pluck' d,  he  gazd,  admird. 
Thus  singing  as  the  Muse  inspird. 
"  Go,  flose^  my  Chloe*s  bosom  grace  ; 

How  happy  should  I  prove, 
Might  I  supply  that  envied  place 

With  never-fading  love! 
There,  Phoenix  like,  beneath  her  eye, 
Involvd  in  fragrance,  burn  and  die  ! 
Know,  hapless  flow' r,  that  thou  shall  find 

More  fragrant  roses  there; 
J  see  thy  withering  head  reclind 

With  envy  and  despair! 
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Lege  pari  vates,  et  foemina  pulchra  superbit, 

Rivales  pariter  damnat  uterque  suos. 
Quis  laudare  potest  te,  Lesbia,  rite,  sororis 

Ni  simul  incuset  formam  habitumque  tuae  ? 
Blanda  etenim  bis  lingua  placet,  quae  suppetit  uni 

Quas  laudet,  veneres,  alteriusque  rapit, 
Mane  fuit  primum,  dulcis  cum  gaudia  Maij, 

Frigida  dum  spirant  flabra,  Poeta  petit, 
Dumque  horti  fragrant,  Zephyrisque  recentibus  omnis 

Flos  viget,  omne  novo  germen  odore  fluit, 
llle  rosam  legit,  et  mirantia  lumina  figens, 

Eliquat  hoc,  musa  praecipiente,  melos. 
"  Vade,  meam,  Rosa,  quaere  Chloen,  gremioque  venusto 

Sis  decus ;  ah !  felix  terque  quaterque  forem, 
Huic  ego  si  nullo  periturum  tempore  amorem 

Optato  possem  suppeditare  loco ! 
Illic,  ceu  Phoenix,  oculorum  ardore  perustus 

Involvi  liquido  thure,  et  odore  mori ! 
Ah,  nescis,  flos,  heu  !  nescis,  infauste,  quot  illic 

Suavius  halantes  experiere  rosas ; 
En !  video,  livore,  et  spe  marcessere  lapsa, 

Languidulas  frondes,  deciduumque  caput 
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One  common  fate  we  both  must  prove; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  love. 

Spare  your  comparisons,  replied 
An  angry  Rose,  who  grew  beside. 
Of  all  mankind  you  should  not  flout  us 
What  can  a  Poet  do  without  us  ; 
In  ev'ry  love-song  roses  bloom  ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfunie. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce^ 
To  sound  her  praise  on  our  abused 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither^  envy,  pine,  and  fade? 


THE  HARE  AND  MANY  FRIENDS. 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name. 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame : 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father  s  care: 
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Funus  utiiimque  manet ;  communi  clade  perimus ; 

Tu  cadis  invidiae  Victima,  amoris  ego. 
Haec  tibi  tu  serves  stulta  exemplaria,  dicit, 

Quae  prope  crescebat,  rapta  furore  Rosa; 
Ante  alios  pudeat  te  nos  contemnere ;  vates 

Quid  faceret,  nostram  si  renuamus  opem  ? 
Fervet  quaeque  rosis;  quae  fervet  amore,  poesis; 

Hinc  color,  hinc  vobis  supped  itatur  odor. 
^Tene  putas,  ingrate,  Chloes  augere  decorem, 

Cum  patimur  musae  turpia  probra  tuae  ? 
Huic  ut  aduleris,  cur  nos  marcescere  cogis, 

Cur  languere  jubes,  invidiaque  mori? 


LEPUS  ET  AMICORUM  COPIA. 

U  N  I  junge  animum,  et  fidas  ibi  comprime  flammas, 
Aut,  ut  Amans,  vanum  nomen,  Amicus  erit : 

Jnfans  quern  multi  potcrunt  agnoscere  Patres, 
Haud  unquam  Patris  novit  amore  frui, 

3  R 
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'Tis  thus  in  friendship  ;  who  depend 
On  mani/,  rarely  Jind  a  friend. 
A  Hare^  who  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  evry  things  like  Gay, 
IVas  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
If  ho  haunt  the  wood^  or  graze  the  plain : 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend, 
And  evry  creature  was  her  friend. 
As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn, 
To  taste  the  dew -besprinkled  lawn  ; 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter  s  cries, 
And  from  the  deep  mouth' d  thunder  flies : 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death; 
She  doubles  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way^ 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay. 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew. 
When  first  the  horse  appear  d  in  view ! 
Let  me,  says  she,  your  back  ascend, 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend : 
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Sic  in  amicitia;  multis  qui  fidit,  amici 

Officium  raro  qui  bene  praestet,  habet. 
Quod  potuit,  studio  Lepus  obsequiosus  in  omni 

Omnibus,  ut  Vates^  lector  amice,  luus^ 
Notus  erat  cunctis  quaecunque  animal ia  sylvas 

Lustrant,  aut  campi  pabula  dente  legunt: 
Cura  placere  fuit,  nee  quenquam  offendere,  et  omnis 

Bestia  sinceram  vovit  arnica  fidem. 
Ille,  ubi  prima  riovos  Aurora  efFuderat  imbres, 

Dum,  prata  ut  libet  roscida,  carpit  iter; 
Audit  venantum  ceu  dira  tonitma  voces, 

Et  fremitus  equitum  quadrupedumque  fugit : 
Fertque,  refertque  gradum,  suspirat,  et  admovet  aurem, 

Et  trepidat  lethi  jam  propiore  sono ; 
Nunc  cursus,  si  forte  canes  eludat,  eosdem 

Duplicat,  et  gyros  itque  reditque  pares  ; 
Donee  anhela  metu  confectus  corpora,  languet 

Debilis  in  media  semianimisque  via. 
Spes  quam  grata  subit,  quae  raptant  gaudia  pectus 

Cum  faciem  noti  jam  prope  cernit  equi  I 
Fas  sit,  ait,  vel  Amice,  tuum,  conscendere  dorsum, 

Sitque  salus  fidei  debita  nostra  tuae ; 
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Tou  know  my  feet  betrcuj  niij  flight; 
To  friendship  evry  burdens  light. 

The  Horse  replied,  poor  honest  FusSy. 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus ; 
Be  eonforted^  relief  is  near : 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear. 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implord; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
Since  ev*ry  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  /sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend: 
Love  calls  me  hence  ;  afavritt  cow 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley-mow  ; 
And  when  a  ladys  in  the  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place: 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind : 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind. 

The  Goat  remarked  her  pulse  was  high. 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye : 
My  back,  says  he,  may  do  you  harm  ; 
The  sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm.. 
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Cernis  ut  haec  infida  fugam  vestigia  produnt, 
Sarcina  aniicitiae  est  quaeque  ferenda  levis. 
Me  piget,  inquit  Equus,  te  cernere  dura  ferentem 

Te,  sine  fraude  caput,  te  mihi  care  Lepus : 
At  tibi  sume  aniinos,  certam  prope  cerne  salutem ; 

Omnis  amicorum  copia  pone  subest. 
Mox  Taurum  implorat  queribunda  voce  superbum , 

Et  sic  armenti  rex  venerandus  ait : 
Quandoquidem  quaecunque  habitant  animalia  terras, 

Norint  quam  fida  te  pietate  colo, 
Libertate  utar,  qua  tractat  amicus  amicum, 

Sintque  sine  invidia  quae  sine  fraude  loquor : 
Me  gravis  hinc  amor  urget,  ad  istum  farris  acervuift 

Me  vult,  deliciae,  pulchra  Juvenca,  meae : 
Et  scis,  foemineas  cum  res  agitemus  oportet, 

Fas  est  caetera  dent,  qualiacunque,  locum  : 
Asperior  videar,  ci^im  linquere  cogor  amicum, 

At  viden !  a  tergo  non  procul  Hircus  abest. 
Hircus  ut  impulsas  rapido  notat  impete  venas,^ 

Torpentesque  oculos  cernit,  inersque  caput, 
Hirsutum  hoc  noceat  tergum  tibi  forsitan,  inquit„ 

Te  tepidum  foveat  vellus,  et  astat  Ovi&, 
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The  sheep  was  feeble^  and  complain  d 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustain  d  : 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears ; 
For  hounds  eat  sheep,  as  well  as  hares. 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  address' d^ 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed: 

Shall  /,  says  he,  of  tender  age^ 
In  this  important  care  engage  ? 
Older  and  abler  pass* d  you  by  ; 
How  strong  are  those  !  how  weak  am  I! 
Should  I  presume  to  hear  you  hence  ^ 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offence: 
Excuse  me  then^     You  know  my  hearty 
But  dearest  friends ,  alas!  must  part; 
How  shall  we  all  lament !  Adieu : 
For  see  the  hounds  are  just  in  view* 
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Imbellem  se  dicit  Ovis,  queriturque  gravatam 

Jam  nimis,  et  lanae  pondera  ferre  latus  : 
Lenta  etiam  incusat  crura,  agnoscitque  tinaores ; 

Namque  ovis,  ut  lepus  est,  sit  quoque  praeda  caniim. 
Tandem  infelici  mortem  ut  defendat  amico, 

Cursanti  Vitulo  fervida  vota  facit : 
At  Vitulus,  teneris  cum  sim  sine  viribus  annis, 

Hoc  mihi  suscipiam  tam  grave  pondus,  ait  ? 
Te  modo  praeteriit  maj usque  et  fortius  agmen ; 
•   Vis  qaam  magna  illis,  quam  mihi  parva  datur ! 
Quisque,  nee  immerito,  mihi  succenseret  amicus, 

Hinc  te  si  proprio  tollere  marte  velim : 
Da  veniam ;  te  totus  amo ;  sed  acerba  suorum 

Funera,  cuique  dabunt  debita  fata  pati ; 
Heu,  quam  flendus  eris !  longum  aetemiimque  valeto 

Care  lepus :  videas  hiic  properare  canes. 


AD 


EDVARDUM  JENNER,  M.  D. 


CARMEN  ALGAICUM. 
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AD 

EDVARDUM  JENNER,  M.  p. 

CARMEN  ALCAICUM. 

O !  QUI  secundo  natus  Apolline 
Incumbis  arti  Paeoniae,  efficax 
Non  ante  vulgatos  per  usus 
Lethiferam  prohibere  pestem, 

Jennere,  laudes  an  sileam  tuas? 
Dum  mente  sanus,  nee  cythara  carens, 
Turpive  succumbens  senectae 
Rura  vagor  per  amoena  Cheltae  ? 

Hie  saepe  mecum  dum  meditor  gemens 
Inter  meorum  funera,  quels  diii 
Vixi  superstes,  quot  veneno 
Foeta  gravi,  maculisque  tetris 

Primis  in  aevi  viribus  abstulit 
Infesta  febris,  lingua  valet  parum 
Narrare,  quid  debes  supremo 
Quanta  Deo  tibi  danda  laus  est, 
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Furore  quod  non  ante  domablli 
Tot  dira  Pestis  quae  peperit  mala^ 
In  gentis  humanae  levamen, 
Te  medico  superata  cessit ; 

Quippc  arte  mira  quae  tibi  contigit^ 
Puris  benigni  guttula,  ab  ubere 
Inserta  vaccino  lacertis, 
Corporeos  penetrat  meatus, 

Brevique  facta  in  vulnere  pustula, 
Propulsat  Hostem,  nee  sinit  amplitis 
Inferre  morborum  cohortes 

Innumeras,  comitemque  mortem ; 

O I  quas  rependet  Patria  gratias  ! 
Quae  te  Senatus  cura  Britannici 
Mercede  compensabit  aequa  I 
Annua  quae  tibi  dona  reddet  ? 

Nam  te  Machaon  hospes  adit  frequcnsy 
Te  pauper  aeque,  te  locuples  petit 
Colonus,  immunique  gaudent 
Consilium  el  icuisse  palma: 
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Te  mater  ambit  filiolo  cavens 
Ut  tuto  ab  atra  corpore  sit  lue, 
Iniiupta  te  virgo  decentes 
Sint  memori  sine  labe  malae : 

Utcunque  nostris  laudibus  invidens 
Gens  quaeque  grates  dat  tibi  debitas  ; 
Te  Gallus  extollit,  tuamque 
Obsequiosus  adorat  artem  : 

At  dulcis,  heu !  quid  filioli  salus, 
Quid  vota  Matris,  Virginis  aut  Decor, 
Aut  fama  prodest,  quid  parumper 
Quod  volucres  tua  cura  fati 

Tardavit  alas,  si  sibi  gloriam 
Fuso  irmocentum  sanguine  comparans 
Hue  ducat  infames  triumphos, 
Gallicus  hlc  dominetur  Hostis  ? 

Et  jam,  coactis  undique  copiis 
Naves  adornans,  oppositos  parat 
Transire  fluctus,  Anglicisque 
Exitium  minitatur  oris : 
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Demens  !  inani  qui  petit  impetu 
Sceptro  potiri,  quod  populi  fides, 
Honorque,  et  Augusti  paternus 
In  Britonas  animus  tuetur! 

Quin  cinctus  omni  milite  barbaro 
Se  credat  undis,  quale  aquilonibus 
Martique  nostro,  quale  debent 
Ludibrium  pelago  carinae  ? 

Audire  toto  jam  videor  freto 
Tormenta  longe  dira  tonantia, 
Raucumque  bomborum  fragorem, 
Oceanique  cruore  rubri 

Videre  Gallos  fluctibus  obrutos, 
Missosque  in  ipsis  criminibus  duces 
Fratres  salutatum,  daturas 
Tartareis  nova  jura  regnis : 

Invita  cerno  bella  gerentium 
Erecta  dudum  corpora  Ibericum 
Prostrata,  collectosque  corvos 
Pingue  super  Batavi  cadaver ; 
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Cerno  canoros,  semivirum  genus, 
Natare  fractis  viribus  Italos, 
Nulloque  Delphino  juvante, 
Funereos  recitare  cantus 


At  non  vel  ipsis  gaudeat  hostibus 
Has  ominari  musa  tragoedias, 
Quas  ira  praeceps,  Gonsulisque 
Ambitio  malesuada  movit, 

Nee  longiori  carmine  te  morer, 
Mentemque  curis  utilioribus 
Jennere,  seducam, — valeto. — 
Teque,  tuosque,  precor,  labores 

Deus  benigno  numine  prosperet ; 
Et  dum  perennis  gloria  Laureae 
Insignit  Heroas  Britannos, 
Civica  te  decoret  cordna. 


FINI6. 


Printed  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co. 
Cleveland  Row  Su  James's. 
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